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CHAPTER I 



THE STEP 



The cliff was seven hundred feet or thereabouts, 
and there was no shoreway at the foot at high water,, 
merely a rough fringe of pebble and rock over which 
the sea poured and splashed, or more violently assailed, 
according to its temper. On the cliff top, the short 
turf sheltered its miniature flowers, and the wind 
hummed over it and beat round the great memorial 
cross that stretched its length of shadow over the 
smooth down. Blue sea, white cliff, and green turf, 
and the arch of blue above, bending to meet the blue 
of the sea. 

The face of the cliff was scored with ledges and 
crannies, where at this season the sea birds sat in 
rows, sending out strange voices, holding strident par- 
liaments, playing wonderful games, living indeed their 
round of spring life for the most part unmolested, in 
this season of generation and mounting force. 

But this morning there was resentment and protest 
in their cries. They circled up and down, fell off their 
ledges, sank seaward or rose skyward in confused 
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angry flights, for something larger than a rabbit was 
invading their seaside resort, and scaling the face of 
the white cliff, which looked less impregnable from 
below than above. Two men at all events were making 
the attempt. They were half-way up and only now 
had reached any real difficulties. A native would have 
avoided even these, but they were strangers to the 
coast. 

"There's a possible track there to the right!" cried 
the man who was lowest down. 

He had to shout because of the noise the birds were 
making. He was himself standing on a very narrow 
ledge with his back to an outjutting piece of rock, and 
below him was a steep grassy slope of turf and, below 
that, space and sea. 

His companion was about five feet higher up and 
he had one foot in a crevice and the other was still 
dangling about seeking a resting place. His armhold 
was good. He looked to the right. 

"We should have to walk over a whole row of 
eggs." 

The first speaker laughed shortly. 

"So long as we have something to walk over, I 
won't object." 

"But the birds would. Come on, Ambrose; it's all 
right. Here's foothold. Mind you don't step too high 
as you come up. The hole is about a foot up, not 
more." 

He swung himself round the spur of cliff, and the 
other man came up in his footsteps. This one moved 
with the care and skill of a practised climber, and he 
did not look down. Also he took care his thoughts 
travelled no further away than the face of the cliff 
which gave him so precarious a hold on existence. 
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But the younger man swung himself upwards with 
what looked like reckless unconcern and he looked 
most frequently at a spot above him where the green 
Up of the cliff curved into a cuplike hollow. Some- 
times too he looked backward and downward, and 
very often he paused to watch the flight of the swoop- 
ing birds who lacked courage to impede them, save by 
their dizzying flights and raucous voices. Presently 
he reached a quite walkable ledge and his companion 
caught him up. They both leant against the rock to 
take breath. 

"That's a guillemot! Look at its flight, Ambrose. 
Gorgeous ! Still, it's hard to beat a gull." 

"Well, let's get on and discuss flights afterward," 
retorted his friend. "I'm getting stiff !" 

Niel Meredith nodded and resumed the lead. It was 
fairly easy going now if one had a steady head, but 
there came presently a nasty bit. It was a question of 
stepping up a stairway composed of ledges four inches 
wide at the most, and of varying height. The leader 
swung himself up step by step with the agility of a 
cat, the follower watched each step and noted each 
movement, and followed the example in a more delib- 
erate way. Suddenly the first man stopped and swing- 
ing down again, nearly dislodged his companion. A 
bird flew up from almost under his foot, wheeling up 
round his head with screams. It was only a little 
black-headed gull, and after its one attack it plunged 
out into space, shrilling its story to a thousand ears. 

"Two babes ! I nearly put my foot on them !" cried 
the climber. "Hold hard, Ambrose, till I move them." 

"For goodness' sake don't loose your hold, Niel; 
you want both hands here." He looked up anxiously. 

The other, without heeding, tightened his grip with 
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one hand and leaning perilously downward, lifted the 
downy little morsels of life from the ledge his foot 
needed, and since there was nowhere else to put them 
for the moment, he stuffed them into his pocket. Then 
the very narrow ledge on which his right foot rested 
crumbled beneath him, and he slipped! Slipped and 
jumped sideways on to a flat stone, swayed and recov- 
ered his balance, and looked back laughing. 

"Not very good for them ! Look out how you come, 
Ambrose." 

But Ambrose remained quite still where he was, and 
looked fixedly at the surface of the cliff. 

"Don't do that again," he said slowly. 

"No need ; there's a much better path now, straight 
going. You can't see from there. Step down one and 
move to the right." 

Ambrose obeyed and rejoined him silently to find 
he had spoken correctly. The ascent from here to 
the cuplike depression was quite easy, a rabbit track 
if not a sheep track. Niel carefully took out the little 
fluffy birds from his pocket and placed them on a 
grassy ledge, as near to their old home as he could 
reach. His friend watched him without comment, but 
the look in his eyes was not amicable to the sea birds. 
At the back of his mind was a half-formed thought 
that might run like this : You nearly destroyed some- 
thing more than a man's life. 

Up, up, up, and then the edge of the cliff. They 
lay on the short green turf. Ambrose with his head 
on his arms, but the other gazing back over their path 
with dreamy, meditative eyes. 

"It was better than having to swim," he remarked 
thoughtfully. 

"A matter of opinion !" 
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"Water terrifies me !" 

Ambrose laughed suddenly. 
'What are you laughing at ?" 
'Have you ever been afraid of anything in the 
world, Niel?" 

Thousands of things, chiefly hindrances/' 
'You nearly put a big hindrance in the way of cer- 
tain ideas just now, for the sake of two ugly bits of 
fluff." 

"They have a right to their life," his calm, placid 
voice was not greatly interested. 

"Not so much as you have." 

"Well, we are all alive. Be logical, Ambrose. If 
Fm the man for our plans I shan't come to grief for 
the sake of a black-headed gull, and if I'm not the 
man, what does it matter?" 

The other put out his hand and gripped Niel's arm 
and spoke with sharp, fierce passion. 

"I can't take your logic. I only feel it's sickening, — 
the way you take risks with everything depending 
upon it!" The after clause was clearly designed to 
cover some emotion. He jerked his hand back again 
and began idly collecting the minute shells in the turf. 

They remained thus for perhaps ten minutes, silent 
and content to be silent, then the elder man, Ambrose 
Dale was his full name, got up. 

"We shall be late, Niel ; let's get on.'* 

They were neither of them the tidier for their climb, 
but having repaired the most glaring defects, turned 
and walked towards the saddle of the High Down. 

"What about young Aston?" asked Dale suddenly; 
he had not been thinking of the man mentioned, but 
he felt a need to switch his thoughts on to a new 
subject. 
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James Farr, financier and company promoter, was 
interested in a host of things that had no quotations 
in the city, including the prosperity of the New Church 
in London, a concern that was a great deal more than 
solvent, and indeed paid an excellent dividend. He 
had expressed some pleasure at Mr. Paget's invitation 
to meet Niel Meredith. 

''An Oxford man with rather wonderful ideas on 
which I want your opinion. There may be soniething 
in them.'' Such had been the invitation. Farr had 
taken care to meet other men from Oriel, which he 
learnt was Meredith's college, and having met them, 
he accepted, though being a busy man, he could not say 
offhand which day he might come. 

Meredith and Dale waited, for Mr. Paget had spoken 
much of his cousin, James Farr, and of his widely 
diffused interests, and advanced ideas, and more espe- 
cially of his connection with that successful under- 
taking, the New Church of Hidden Truth in Bristol 
Square. 

"He would be sure to be interested in this scheme 
of Meredith's and he is just the sort of man you want 
to get hold of. He's practical and he'll know what's 
possible. You'll like him." Mr. Paget confided this 
to Dale. 

Dale, who never took his likes or dislikes second- 
hand, reserved judgment, but urged Meredith to stay. 

When the three went through the iron gate into the 
garden, there was Mr. Farr, and Mr, Paget, admiring 
a bed of fuchsias. 
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She came towards them with a swing in her buoyant 
step suggestive of a slight swagger, and with open 
satisfaction glowing in her face. 

"I beat him!" she cried, as soon as she was near 
enough, "actually beat him two holes up!" Her gay, 
challenging glance slipped from the older to the 
younger man, and rested there. 

"I don't know who 'he' may be, but no doubt he is to 
be commiserated,'* said Meredith. 

They walked on together, the girl between the two 
men. If her attention appeared to be chiefly given 
to the younger one, she still could not have been said 
to entirely neglect the elder. 

"He doesn't like being commiserated, and he was 
very, very. angry." 

"Who was?" 

"Dr. Ford." 

"He is quite an old man. I think it a shame to have 
beaten him, anyone so strong and young as you are !" 

The severity of his voice was neutralized by the 
kindly, tolerant look of amusement in his eyes. 

Miss Paget broke into a pretty little giggle of mirth. 

"Dr. Ford is only sixty-eight and he plays golf 
every day of his life, Sundays included." 

"But haven't you a handicap or something queer 
like that?" 

She flashed round at Dale. 

"Isn't he delightful? A handicap or something 
queer! How did he hear of handicaps?" 

"You told Ambrose so yesterday, when we were 
at tea," said Meredith calmly. 

"Now you have given yourself away, Mr. Mere- 
dith. In future when you appear most distracted, I 
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term that flickered through her mind. He was always 
like that when Mr. Meredith spoke of these ideas of 
his, to which Pauline with the best intentions in the 
world could see no practical issue. She could see, even 
feel, the force of Meredith's personality behind the 
words. It gave her delicious little thrills to hear him : 
his voice had such a beautiful quality in it. It seemed 
to come from back behind, from some regions of exist- 
ence that she had never in her wildest dreams, touched 
or known. It made one want to do something — some- 
thing extraordinary. "To pull the stars down from 
the skies !" 

Hermione Eversley had said that when she had 
written to explain the unknown Mr. Meredith to them. 
It came back to her mind now, and so she was aware 
that Meredith had caught her attention away from 
Mr. Dale — ^really he was sometimes exasperating! 

"It might remain for years and years a small unno- 
ticed point in the world's existence— one's prepared 
for that. Still it would be there, one point where there 
was unity of aim, of action, and ambition. One spot, 
untouched by any consideration of worldly success or 
popularity, unconcerned with material matters of profit 
and loss. Built up with clean hands — ^that's essential. 
Founded on and by Universal Love and Desire for true 
Racial advance." 

Mr. Farr made the very faintest little soimd, the 
mere scrape of his foot against the gravel. Probably 
no one heard it but Dale ; his eyes, intent on the ground 
before him, shifted their attention to Farr. 

It was Farr who spoke. He had an even, well- 
modulated voice, and he managed it well — a good 
speaker by reputation. 

"Still you cannot be entirely independent of money. 
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which I take it is what you mean by material matters. 
You can't get even your Point, your Spot, without it, 
nor can you keep your scheme going without money/' 

Meredith sighed. 

"No, that's so, or it would have come into being 
long ago. Ambrose knows what we've thought out as 
practicable. All I stipulate is that the money should be 
clean." 

'A gift?" 

That in some way is the idea but Ambrose thinks 
it unlikely. Besides we all want to give what we can. 
We have to find a place first. Tell them, Ambrose." 

Dale frowned and ceased his inspection of Mr. Farr, 
when that gentleman turned his attention on him. He 
was not certain there had been a twinkle of amusement 
in Mr. Parr's eyes, and whatever Niel Meredith's 
dreams meant to Ambrose Dale they did not amuse 
him. 

'Well, Mr. Dale?" 

Pauline moved her chair an inch or two, otherwise 
she could not have seen Mr. Dale, now Farr had altered 
his attitude. He was going to be made to speak. It 
was very interesting! 

"The rough scheme that Meredith and I have 
worked out is this. We must find our place. Meredith 
is set on an island in the Baltic Sea. That would mean 
getting a concession from the Swedish Government. 
We should then select a few men who see the point of 
the idea, and pool what money we can. We must have 
enough capital to build the settlement if we can get it 
on such terms, and income to ensure our rent and to 
run it. The fees charged to guests would be nearly 
nominal. We should accept contributions, but not 
solicite them. If the contributions, however, were of 
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any extent, we should pay off the money advanced 
and in time perhaps get a reserve fund. The ideal 
thing would be for everyone concerned to contribute 
equally, but that's not possible of course. Those who 
contributed most would be paid off first." 

"Why?" demanded Farr crisply. 

"So that no man could be tempted to feel he had a 
bigger share in putting in the foundation stone than 
another." 

It was Meredith who spoke. 

"A republic?" 

"A republic of progress, built up on an idea, not on 



a man s name. 



What you want," said Mr. Farr, a little impatiently, 
"is some rich" — orank or- fool he was going to say, 
but rejected it — ^*'man who'll make you a free gift." 

"Yes, but such men are not to be had for the asking. 
We have been looking for five years. You see we 
want at least f 12,000. That's Ambrose's figure. He 
insists on it. It sounds an awful lot to me." 

"We could do it on less," said Dale decidedly, "if 
you would only make an ordinary limited liability com- 
pany of it." 

"Shall I never drive it into your silly old head that 
this kind of thing belongs to the region of faith — ^not 
business ?" 

"It's not an over and above insurmountable prob- 
lem," put in Farr quietly. "Of course this idea of 
yours is a great conception, Meredith, and it must be 
taken on an unusual basis." 

"You really feel that?" Meredith leant forward. 
The passionate, eager note in his voice came again ; it 
had died out when they fell ta discussing mere finance. 
There was a faint, a very faint tinge of indulgence in 
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Farr's smile. Paget saw it and felt relieved. He was 
not at all anxious that Farr should consider him a fool, 
and he had said rather much about young Meredith. 
How greatly he might have erred on the side of enthu- 
siasm he had not known, until he watched Farr listen- 
ing to that wonderful voice that had carried him, Paget, 
so far beyond the ordinary limits of his outlook. 

"Oh, yes, there is no question at all about its great- 
ness. And fundamentally you are right, of course. 
The time has con.e in the world's history when these 
ideas of yours have got to form a nucleus and a home, 
or be beaten under. A good many people admit that ! 
But there is one weakness in your scheme, the weak 
spot that's wrecked so many promising plans and good 
intentions, and that's the question of the individual. 
This place, settlement, hostel, or whatever you call it, 
will do its work and carry out your idea just as long 
as the right individual is in control. Now I take it 
you are reckoning that it will go on long after your 
lifetime. You are looking into the future ?" 

Meredith nodded. He was listening with all that 
concentration of mind, soul and body which he always 
brought to bear on discussion which dealt with the 
foundation of his idea. 

"You'll be your own head on the island, or wher- 
ever your place is, I presume, but how are you going 
to ensure your ideas and intentions being carried out 
after you ? Suppose a man with a lower ideal gets in ?" 

He might have been propounding to a child some 
flaw in a castle of sand, but Meredith was unaware of 
it. Pauline, however, saw Dale's face tighten, — so 
little, but it caused her a thrill. 

"We should be very careful of course whom we let 
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in. Only those who see what the true aim is. Given 
that, Mr. Farr, it's all right. It isn't one man's idea, 
that's the very essence of it. It's a little group of men 
vowed to get at a clearer understanding of Gk)d's Ideal. 
Surely," he went on with the arresting note in his 
voice again, "what's been wrong for so long is that 
every faith and creed wants to set up its own ideal, 
believes that its church offers the universal panacea for 
evil and sorrow. Perhaps, if one could take all the 
creeds in the world and refine them down, down, down 
till one got to the real essence of t!*em, one might get 
at pure, undiluted truth, but that's too long and too 
difficult. We do know there are men in the world 
such as I have spoken of, who desire with all their 
soul to get at some solution to the riddle of existence, 
and to help things along the only road by which they 
can progress, which, I take it, lies very close to the 
track civilisation has taken. Men who are big enough 
not to quarrel, but can keep their goal in view, who 
can compare their notes without jealousy, rejoice when 
another has got a step further in understanding, 
though by a different path from themselves. Men 
who really want to help forward the ideal of God, and 
not the ideal of man. I don't believe, I never will 
believe, that the world is so bankrupt of spiritual nobil- 
ity as to have no such men. Why, if even I, who have 
done nothing with my life but dream, if I can feel 
continual shame that I fall into impatience with other 
men, with other ideas than my own, surely then there 
must be a thousand better men thaa myself, who have 
surmounted that impatience, learned to look with 
clearer eyes more turned from self, stronger to catch 
the vision of God's purpose." 
Pauline did not loiow why she felt a sudden prick 
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of tears, or why Ambrose Dale glanced at her in an 
almost instant demand for sympathy. 

The other two men moved slightly, and Farr put out 
his hand and placed it on Meredith's arm. 

"My dear fellow, if I could rise to your faith in 
human nature, Td feel I was beginning to see the 
outline of this ideal you talk about/* 

^Don't you?" said Meredith wistfully. 
1 at least see that you see it. If, however, for the 
practical working of the scheme you are wanting to 
find men of your own quality, Mr. Meredith, I fear 
you must wait a good many years yet to materialize it. 
From your own telling, money is not a common com- 
modity amongst idealists." Again he caught back the 
word that had first occurred to him, which was 
saints. 

Meredith dropped back in his chair with a sigh. 
Yes, that's what Ambrose is always saying." 
'Mr. Dale is a practical man." 

Again the little twinkle in the eyes, but Dale missed 
it this time. 

"Well, it's all profoundly interesting. I am 
very glad to have heard about it. You know I 
meet a good many people with new ideas. What they 
all seem to lack is a sense of proportion and a sense 
of time. They want to achieve visible effects to-mor- 
row at latest. They have no notion of planting a seed 
and merely watering the soil and waiting. I should 
like a little time myself to think of all this. It's one 
thing to see the vision as a whole," he turned abruptly 
to Dale, "when your friend is talking. He has a tridc 
of canning one off one's feet, and I take it he is the 
last man to wish one to act on mere impulse." 
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The last," said Dale unemotionally. 

Farr caught himself wondering if the speaker had 
ever acted on impulse in his life. 

There was a brief silence. They came back in their 
respective ways to a consciousness of the moonlit 
garden, the black bars of silver across the fuchsia bed 
and the scent of the white nicotine. 

"You were at Oriel, weren't you?" asked Farr sud- 
denly. 

He was now merely addressing a fellow guest for 
whom he had sufficient liking to be interested in his 
genesis. 

"Yes, three years, but I missed my degree." 

"Small matter to you! 0o you remember Law- 
son?" 

"L. T. Lawson ? Oh, rather ! A keen, long-headed 
fellow. Whafs he doing now?" 

"Stockbroking. Clever man." 

"I should never have expected him to take to that." 
His voice was a little regretful. 

They fell to discussing old days and the careers of 
various men. Paget, an Oriel man too, though of a 
former generation, joined in languidly. He was con- 
tent with the evening. He left practically sure that 
Farr did not consider him a fool, and he wished very 
much to be at liberty to admire Meredith with a clear 
conscience. He liked his treasures approved by a con- 
noisseur, and Farr was a connoisseur of many things, 
but especially of men. 

Pauline got up and wandered away into the garden. 
Only Dale was aware of it. It rendered him restless. 
It would be of no use for Meredith to join her to- 
night, even had he wished to; he was far too utterly 
in the clouds. The two elder men were talking to- 
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gether and Dale slipped out of the conversation. He 
struggled with himself a few moments and won the 
day. 

He joined Miss Paget and they walked up and down 
in the moonlight, and she told him the names of all 
the flowers she could remember that gave scent at 
night. 
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"I make no promise at all, mind," said Mr. Farr 
wamingly. "I don't mind telling you frankly, Dale, 
that I was within an ace of losing my head last night 
and committing myself. You and I are plain business 
men, however ; we both know that if this idea of young 
Meredith's is to come to concrete form it's got to be 
constructed on something more than mere impulse. 
I'll think it over. I may see my way to help.*' 

''Being a business man, as you are, why on earth 
should you see your way to doing anything?" re- 
marked Dale stolidly. Some concealed self resented 
the coupling of his name with Farr's, even in the mere 
connection of business. 

There was a hardly perceptible pause before Farr 
laughed. 

"Come to that, my dear Dale, what are you doing 
dans cette galhe?" 

But Dale did not answer. Even if he had known 
the answer he would not have given it to this man. 
Farr, however, did not seem to expect it. He went 
on in his easy, swinging voice. 

*Tor myself, Meredith interests me, and it pleases 
me to have a hand in what may possibly be a world- 
wide affair. Something's going to happen in the 
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world soon, and one may as well be there 1 Call it 
speculating ! Some men speculate in ships, some in oil, 
some in science!" 

"And some in men !" concluded Dale quietly. "Well, 
it's none of my business. We want help. Here is 
Meredith, if we don't get off soon we shall miss the 
boat." 

"I have not quite finished with you, though," said 
Farr with his imperturbable good temper. 

He turned to greet Meredith, who came in at the 
gate from a farewell walk on the friendly downs, and 
the young man straightway forgot the contingencies 
of cab and boat, that had brought him back reluctantly 
from the green spaces. He stood looking at Farr with 
unabashed eagerness. 

"I was just asking Mr. Dale for a few more details 
of your scheme," said Farr. 

He spoke with less business-like decision than he had 
used to Dale, who noted as much. "You no doubt 
have friends who would wish to help. How much of 
the f 12,000 could you raise?" 

Meredith looked appealingly at Dale, but for once 
his friend would not see, and left him to answer for 
himself. 

"There are about six of us, counting Mr. Paget. I 
suppose we should all give what we could. I can't 
exactly say, of course. I have £300 a year. I could 
give £5,000." 

"What do you propose to live on ?" demanded Farr 
drily. 

"Oh, I could easily do on £100 a year. Ambrose 
has only what he makes. He's manager to Crobys, 
you know. Then there is Hermione, Mrs. Eversley," 
he paused doubtfully, "but she is a woman." 
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"You don't want women ?" 

Meredith laughed. 

"I can't help thinking they'd complicate things." 

"I've never found a woman weak on the business 
side/' returned Farr with his dry stnile; "they have 
.quite a lot to do with most new religions, you know." 

"But this isn't a new religion. Anyhow, I don't 
mind, if you don't. Then there is Dr. Heriot. I want 
him, and Max Aston." 

"Who?" 

"Max Aston. He's a friend and a ripping good 
sort. I know he'll want to help." 

"Is he the man who runs that garden city place for 
Masters ?" 

"Yes, that's Max. Masters is his cousin. I'm go- 
ing down there to-morrow." 

"Hadn't he something to do with Arrington, the 
statistical man?" 

"Yes, he was his secretary, and now he's his brother- 
in-law by marriage." 

"Does Arrington know anything about this, this 
scheme of yours ?" 

Dale, who had been leaning over the gate, moved 
suddenly and answered before Meredith could speak. 

"A good many people know about it, Mr. Farr. It 
isn't just bom, you know. We've been working at it 
for some years now, and — Niel, there's our cab." 

They returned to the house. Mr. Paget and Pauline 
were already on the steps looking out anxiously for 
their truant visitors. Dale hurried on to see to the 
luggage, but his friend delayed his steps. 

"Mr. Farr," he said suddenly, with a note in his 
voice that was new to his hearer, "if this idea of mine 
is ever to be more than an idea it must be carried out 
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by people who want it, who do it because they believe 
in it. It's not a new religion. It's only the establish- 
ing of what Ambrose calls *a clearing house for ideas.* 
I don't know what a clearing house is, but I do know 
that this scheme isn't workable for profit, in any ma- 
terial sense ; it's only fair to make that quite clear." 

Farr tucked away a smile as he tried to gauge that 
new note. 

**0f course, that's the very essence of it." 

''Niel!" shouted Dale impatiently. 

The farewells did not take long. It almost seemed 
as if Dale did not mean to say good-bye to Miss Paget 
at all, but at the very last, he turned to her, took her 
hand quickly, and said : 

*T should never have understood your island with- 
out its interpreter. Good-bye." 

She looked straight into the dark eyes and she 
blushed a very little, but when he got into the cab and 
they moved off she waved gaily to them both, and 
Meredith looked back and waved too, and she audac- 
iously kissed her hand to him. 

"She's rather a pretty little thing," said Meredith 
thoughtfully, but Dale made no answer. 

Pauline Paget went down the garden to gather roses. 
She was distinctly sorry their guests had gone. The 
house felt bereft. She did not count Mr. Farr as a 
guest, he was too old, besides he was her father's 
cousin. What had Mr. Dale meant precisely? She 
had not talked to him much about the island. She 
would dearly like to know what was going on in his 
queer fair head. She knew exactly what was going 
on in Mr. Meredith's head. His precious scheme. 
Nothing else at all ! 

Paget and Farr, walking up and down, talked of 
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many things, but they came at last to the subject that 
really occupied their hearts, or rather, brains. 

"What do you think of him ?" asked Paget abruptly. 

Farr answered slowly. 

''I^m not so sure as I was twenty minutes ago. He's 
got something besides enthusiasm, after all. Some- 
thing to be reckoned with. But there are possibilities 
in this scheme of his." 

"You don't mean money?" demanded Paget un- 
easily. 

Farr laughed in his slow way. 

"Meredith is not on the make, anyhow ; nor is Dale. 
Dale is unaccountable. Altogether they're an odd lot 
— ^they and their friends, but of quite different stuff 
to the usual cranks. You are right there, George. 
Did you know Aston was in it ?" he turned and faced 
his friend so abruptly that he startled him. 

"Aston? Who is he?" 

"Cousin of Masters, the millionaire. The man who 
settled the great iron and steel strike a few years back» 
and Aston's a friend of Arrington's, too." 

But clearly it conveyed nothing at all to Mr. Paget. 
Here in the fastness of his pleasant island home, he 
lived remote from labour troubles, steeping his mind 
in a mildly literary career, chronicling with a certain 
leisurely style of his own the outcome of some years 
spent on the fringe of the Baltic, very remote indeed 
from the clashing worlds of Christopher Masters and 
Paul Arrington. 

"I shall find the money," said Farr suddenly. "With 
those people behind him we ought to pull off some- 
thing — ^besides I like the boy." 

Paget gave him a quick, nervous glance. He seemed 
at point of protesting, but desisted. 
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IV 

Dale and Meredith parted at Waterloo Station. 
Meredith to return to his rooms in Chelsea and then 
to dinner with Hermione Eversley, and Dale to his 
office at Messrs. Crobys' to face whatever dire muddle 
might await his disentangling, after a week's well- 
earned holiday. But in the taxi, as in the train up 
from Southampton, his work-a-day, prosaic world was 
subjected to a fierce invasion of new sensations. In 
the train he had let these have their way with him, but 
here in London, and in the busy office he called up his 
defences of custom and routine and dogged resist- 
ance, and endured without sign all the tortures of a 
nature torn in two. Happily, the business entangle- 
ment was less than he expected. The system of rou- 
tine which he had established worked too well to be 
easily dislocated. Dale might not be personally liked 
by his subordinates, but he was trusted. He had their 
confidence as he had the confidence of the two sleeping 
partners, who actually did sleep in their well-appointed 
offices from two to four. To-day they both woke a 
little before four p. m. by agreement — ^at least they had 
not agreed in words to wake — ^but to stop work at that 
hour and interview young Dale together. It was a 
kindly interview that they had planned, but Dale came 
to it with fettered impatience in his heart, aching with 
desire to get away, and be free to give his real thoughts 
their way with him again. Yet of this, not a sign. 
Rather he appeared to his blandly-smiling employers 
more imperturbable and more correct than ever in his 
bearing. 

They began by congratulating themselves — ^and him 
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—on the progress the business had made under his 
management. Such reduced expenditure, such in- 
creased output! It had been a great experiment, the 
taking of a man who had avowedly been educated at 
the University with merely a supplementary commer- 
cial training at a London college of commerce. It 
had required that and Reffles & Co/s recommenda- 
tion (Reffles junior had been at Oriel with Dale) to 
make the experiment a legitimate one. But it had been 
justified, they might even say it had established a 
precedent. 

Dale showed his gratification in a suitable manner 
that did not border on the fulsome. 

The upshot of it all was that they intended to raise 
his salary — ^already a good one — and if all went well 
until the end of the year, to offer him a junior partner- 
ship in the firm ! 

Then they leant back in their padded chairs and 
looked at him with kindly, approving eyes. Their ad- 
miration and pride in him undoubtedly reflected credit 
on their discernment and liberal-mindedness. Croby 
Brothers did not make mistakes ! 

Dale was genuinely surprised and a little pleased; 
advance does not often come unsolicited nowadays, he 
knew. The rise in salary made him glad. He had 
a good use for it, but the prospective partnership left 
him doubtful. It meant investing money in Crobys', 
and it was true he had a little fund put by, but it was 
destined for quite other things than commercial enter- 
prise, however honourable. 

It was exasperating that Miss Paget's little mocking 
face should intrude itself into the business office of 
two prosaic, well-intentioned merchants. He thanked 
them, with what for him was some show of feeling. 
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for he was susceptible to appreciation, — ^but he added 
with some hesitation that a partnership had never en- 
tered his head — ^that his future was uncertain. 

Whereupon they both broke into a mild chorus of 
consternation. Surely he was not going to desert 
them ! It was his future they wished to decide ! He 
could hardly hope to do better, could he ? 

He interposed hastily, assuring them that he had 
never hoped to do so well, and that if his work and 
the future they so kindly made possible for him, proved 
incompatible with circumstances, they must believe it 
would be a great regret and serious loss to him. He 
would know better in a few weeks' time. He hoped 
circumstances would not compel him to make any 
change at all. With Pauline Paget's face intruding 
itself so vividly, he did hope most ardently that cir- 
cumstances would not be too much for him. 

He refused in his dogged way to see that "circum- 
stances" was only Neil Meredith's name spelt dif- 
ferently. 

He escaped at length, suitably grateful to the last. 

The younger and less portly of the Croby brothers 
took off his glasses and rubbed them thoughtfully. 

"You don't think he's got into trouble anyhow — 
women or that sort of thing?" he asked. 

His brother shook his head. "Dale? Oh, no. 
Nothing of that sort. Probably his family. Expect 
they despise trade, and are at him to take up more 
genteel work!" he spluttered a little in his contempt 
for such gentility. "He ought to marry and settle 
down." 

The younger Croby nodded. 

"He wants a hutch full of babies,** he remarked. 

He was married himself, but imfortunately there 
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was no hutch full of young Crobys to consolidate his 
proclivities for business. Perhaps they required no 
consolidation. 



Ambrose Dale walked home that evening, and it was 
not with Croby Brothers' unexpected offer and favour 
that his mind was concerned, but solely with the ques- 
tion of Pauline Paget. He did not want her there 
now, hampering him from other considerations which 
must be faced. It was a mere orgy of indulgence, this 
letting himself free to retail over again to himself the 
catalogue of her perfections, of the few words they 
had exchanged, of her last look, the last touch of her 
hand, her good-bye. Yet in no sense was it a letting 
free ; it was rather a breaking out of some hidden self 
he had fancied well controlled. He had lived his thirty 
years of life without experiencing any of the upheav- 
als of nature resulting from the throes of genuine love, 
and like many men had congratulated himself on his 
self-control rather than a natural incapacity to burst 
into flame at mere proximity to inflammable material. 
Such women as he knew best were indeed of the 
kindling nature, courting the phenomena of moment- 
ary passion freely and a little inclined to laugh at and 
resent his dry indifference to them. He had liked 
them. He had certain friends who, for certain, did not 
inhabit the same world that contained Pauline Paget. 
He did not feel he had any particular right in that 
world himself, but he did care very greatly. At least 
what love he had to offer her had never been at the 
disposal of lesser fires. That brought him back with 
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a start to the realisation that of course he was not 
going to offer Miss Paget anything. He hadn't the 
faintest excuse for imagining she would accept it if 
he did. Moreover, he was pledged to Niel. This rise 
in his salary would enable him to do more for the 
scheme than he had hoped. He could not possibly 
take the partnership. All the capital he had was ear- 
marked for Niel. _ 

So he wrenched his mind back to what he was 
pleased to call concrete facts, whereas the one con- 
crete fact in his present existence was the passion tide 
rising hour by hour, threatening to sweep him out of 
reach of former plans and old allegiance. 

It was late in the evening when he pulled himself 
together with a start, to find he had been reckoning . 
in his mind that he could well afford to give Pauline 
at least all the comforts of which she had been accus- 
tomed. This was nonsense that must be stopped at 
any cost. He went out and walked again, from which 
exercise he returned to a troubled sleep. 

In the morning there was a letter from Niel. 

"Max telephoned last night to know where you 
were and would you come down for the week-end. 
He hopes to get Arrington over. Hermione won't 
take my estimate of Farr, so will you look in one day 
and give her yours. Fm walking on air, Ambrose — 
Fve an odd sense things are materialising — ^miracu- 
lously!" 



VI 



Dale called at lo Richmond Square next evening, 
having telephoned for permission. He was a little 
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uneasy at Niel's state of mind. To his slower brain 
the materialisation of the Great Scheme was still a 
mere hazy possibility. It had been a mere probability 
a month ago. He was anxious to get Mrs. Eversle/s 
opinion on it. 

Hermione Eversley was pre-eminently a beautiful 
woman. One found one's self thinking of her as that 
— ^in distinction and quite above the fact that she was 
kindness itself — ^keen-witted and intelligent and gen- 
erously endowed with this world's goods. She was a 
widow, indeed her married life had been so brief as to 
have hardly passed beyond the haze of the honeymoon, 
and she had attained the mature age of thirty-one 
without evincing any inclination to enter the golden 
haze again. Possibly, if her interest and the unspent 
affection of her large heart had been centred on any- 
one else than Niel Meredith, she would no longer have 
been a widow ; as it was her friends laughed a little at 
her absorption in the young man with the strange 
ideas, and took it merely as a passing phase — foolish 
but harmless. Very few knew the extent of her in- 
terest and possibly only one person beyond Ambrose 
knew that she was in love with Niel. 

Niel himself never gave the matter any considera- 
tion. He had known Hermione from his boyhood 
and she was an accepted part of his life. He rarely 
thought of her as a woman, but she undoubtedly pro- 
vided him with the necessary feminine element, with- 
out which his dreams would have lacked the substance 
that reached out to materialisation. She centred all 
her vast store of ambition on his career, and he, who 
knew nothing of personal ambition, had in turn con- 
centrated all his desires on the production of some- 
thing out of the wide dreams of his youth. 
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Ideals and dreams that produced nothing were 
anathema to him, but it was Hermione Eversley who 
taught him as much. 

Dale respected her more than any woman he knew, 
but he also had hard work to keep his jealousy of her 
within bounds. She had fathomed that weakness in 
him as well as the stronger points in his character, and 
she played the one off against the other with such 
skill that he never discovered she knew his secret 
failing. 

She received him this evening in a small room that 
was a most perfect setting to her beauty. He was 
oddly soothed by the luxury so discreetly veiled behind 
the artistic perfection of it all. There was here a 
balanced sameness and a poise that seemed to provide 
a breathing space in a world where one had to keep 
level-headed or go under. She gave him good time 
to take it in and to rest. They just sat smoking and 
talking generalities, at least Ambrose thought they 
were generalities, but Mrs. Eversley chose them. Pres- 
ently she said : 

"Niel was here last evening, as I expect you know, 
Mr. Dale." 

Ambrose said he did know. 

"What do you think of this Mr. Farr? Does he 
mean anything?" 

Dale considered a few moments. 

"He means something, if we will let him." 

She looked startled. 

"I don't understand." 

"The question is," said Dale deliberately, "whether 
Niel is to be permitted to pick and choose his material 
or take what's ready to hand." 

"But you don't like him." 
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''He is essentially an ablciman — and he can get the 
money !" 

"But you don't like him ?" she insisted on her point 

He broke into a smile that was singularly pleasing. 

"My dear lady, what have my personal likes and 
dislikes to do witfi the matter ?" 

"Everything, because you like and dislike by in- 
stinct." 

"You don't trust my judgment?" 

"I pay you the greater compliment of trusting your- 
self, Mr. Dale." 

"Very well, then. 1 like Farr well enough myself, 
but I don't like Niel liking him." 

She mused over this, her intelligent dark eyes watch- 
ing his face rather intently. Niel had not been so 
enthusiastic about Farr as to justify any movement in 
that sleeping demon she had discovered in Dale. His 
objection did not therefore arise from jealousy. She 
felt a sudden warming to him, loving his passionate 
loyalty to his friend. It was indeed she who might 
well have been jealous, but there was not a spark of 
that vice in her composition. 

"I am not sure that Niel does like him," she spoke 
slowly. 

"What matters is, whether he is to like him suffi- 
ciently to take assistance from him." 

"I see." She looked away again. 

iThere was a big bowl of pansies on the table behind 
her, and she turned her head to inhale their delicate 
fragrance. Dale realized she was wearing a gown of 
pale yellow, and he liked the purple of the pansies 
against it. He was glad he had launched the prob- 
lem at her and left it in her hands to weigh. It was 
one of those fine points on which he could not wholly 
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"You arc too 'big* a woman to compromise like that 
Mrs. Eversley. Let it be yes or no." 

''You are going to stand by my decision? Is that 
fair?" 

"I think so. I don't belong to Niel's and your 
world." 

"How can you say so?" 

Woman-like, she deferred her decision still. Dale 
was faintly amused to find a link between her and her 
lesser sisters, but he would not help her. He sat silent, 
and she walked up and down again. 

Then, "Yes ! I can't go on waiting !" 

Dale nodded. "I shall see Mr. Farr before going 
down to Dewly on Saturday." 

She looked a little frightened, but Dale's impertur- 
bable face fettered her momentary weakness. 

"Will you sec me before you go to Dewly?" 

He considered a moment. 

"I think not; if there is anything definite it should 
go straight to him." 

Mrs. Eversley smiled. "You are very loyal." 

"I mean," he said, looking straight at her, "that 
Niel would not like to think we made arrangements 
behind his back." 

"I don't think he would mind in the least," she 
laughed gaily; "there are a few things I know about 
Niel that you don't, after all, Mr. Dale." 

"You loiow a hundred things," he assented drily. 
"My being here implies as much." 

"That's unkind at the least. Wouldn't you come to 
see me if it were not for Niel?" 

'*You would not want to see me." 

He said it bluntly, though he was not so often blunt 
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seemed to say: "You ought to know!" Slowly her 
perplexed frown disappeared and a smile came back — 
the quiet, introspective smile of a mother whose child 
is praised. 

It was just Niel, then?" 

'Yes, that night Farr was on the point of com- 
mitting himself, but he didn't. If he does it now it 
will be because he sees there's something in it." 

Dale was not going to retake the responsibility. If 
she shared his friend she must share all it involved. 

"Well, we know there is something in it I" He? 
voice was defiant. 

"Yes, for us !" 

She turned away impatiently. 

"If only I were free." Then more sharply: "I have 
never told you, Mr. Dale, but my money is tied up— 
every penny of it. I can touch nothing but the in- 
come. Even that's largely managed for me!" 

He nodded, rather pleased to have the explanation 
of something that had given him cause for wonder, 
but as he could hardly show his appreciation, he said 
casually. 

"A good many people are 'tied up' who'd like to 
help." 

"Well, is Farr to help?" 

"That is what I ask you, Mrs. Eversley. I know 
my own limitations. It's no case of liking or dislik- 
ing; it is a question as to whether Niel is to go on 
waiting." 

"Waiting! I am so weary of it!" she murmured. 

Dale was silent. 

"It was Niel in the first place ; you said so ! If he 
goes on seeing and even hearing him, won't he come 
nearer to the right plane ?" 



CHAPTER II 



AT NUTLEY 



The picturesque and entirely inconvenient cottage 
where Max Aston and his wife lived, was inadequate 
both to their means and their needs, but there was no 
other house available within accessible distance of 
Dewly, the garden city or settlement, which Christo- 
pher Masters had created to house the inhabitants of 
a lately demolished slum out Houndsditch way. Dewly 
was by no means so neat and well groomed as when it 
was handed over to its present inhabitants four years 
ago, but it was still a vast improvement on the late 
slum. There was sufficient air and accommodation, 
and a supply for the needs of both mind and body, 
and withal a growing sense of possessionship, — ^all 
matters entirely outside the radius of Niel Meredith 
and his scheme, but nevertheless all related and in 
many cases due to the supervision of his friend, Max 
Aston. 

Nutley Cottage and its inhabitants had this much 
to do with Meredith : that he liked being there better 
than anywhere else outside his country of dreams. 
They were seated in the dining room, which was a low, 
narrow room, and had windows facing south and east, 
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looking into the little garden. Long, thin Max Aston, 
by leaning back in his chair, could reach anything on 
the sideboard without getting up, and Anne pointed 
out the advantage of this, in reply to her husband's 
forlorn complaint that he had hit his head twice that 
morning in the bathroom doorway. 

As for the door — ^poor thing!" she commented. 
It does its best to teach you the virtue of humility 
of demeanour. It's not its fault that it does not drive 
the lesson home!" 

"It's the driving home I don't like," protested Max, 
"and why should Niel, because he is three inches 
shorter than I am, be allowed a lofty elevation of the 
head without rebuke?" 

"Why not raise the roof?" suggested Meredith 
dreamily. 

"The whole place would fall about our ears; as it 
is, I am afraid to lean against the wall or fling things 
at Anne !" 

"Max, you do talk nonsense !" put in Anne despair- 
ingly. "I've told you dozens of times to find another 
house if you don't like this. I do like it, and I am in 
it a great deal more than you are." 

"And you are a great deal smaller than I am." 

"You aren't so very big," she retorted scornfully. 
"You are only long like your father. Now Paul " 

"Yes, now Paul!" returned Max, turning to his 
guest with mock horror. "Just think of this woman's 
courage — ^no, audacity! She went and asked Paul 
Arrington to come and stay here, when there's barely 
room for me, and Paul is six feet four, and all to 
match !" 

At the mention of Arrington, Meredith's dreamy 
eyes brightened. 
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"I don't know Arrington. Is he so— big?" 

"Big? Yes, I think one could describe him as big!" 
said Max ruminatively, with one eye on his wife. 

Anne flared up. 

"Mr. Meredith will picture Paul as a great horrid 
fat man if you talk like that, Max ! And why shouldn't 
he stay here? The beds are quite long enough, 
and '' 

Max affected to shiver. 

"I should return on Monday night to find the place 
in ruins. Very well, Anne dear, I won't do it again. 
May I have some more toast? I assure you, how- 
ever, Niel understands. He's really quite intelligent." 

"It's more than you are this morning," sighed Anne. 

Mferedith smiled at them both with an indulgent 
wonder. He had always felt himself terribly old and 
serious in the presence of Max, who was not only a 
year his senior, but had done seven years' strenuous 
work in the world, was married, and had a family — 
of one. 

The family was banging bricks on the floor above 
them. 

"It's not a common virtue to be cheerful and intel- 
ligent at breakfast! Don't you think, Mrs. Aston, 
you ought to be a bit pleased ? Supposing he did noth- 
ing but complain of other things but the house !" 

"He has nothing to complain about," interrupted 
Anne indignantly. 

"I'm not saying for a moment he has," put in Niel 
hastily. "People who grumble are generally those who 
have no real grievance." 

"Yes," chimed in Max reproachfully, and both men 
fixed their eyes on her gravely. "Yes, I might have 
said the bacon wasn't quite done, or that there wasn't 
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enough toast, or that your hair wasn't quite tidy." 

Anne dropped the teapot hastily and put up her 
hand to her head with a smothered exclamation. Her 
hair was quite immaculate 1 

"But I didn't," pursued Max. "I just bore it all 
in silence. No, you will make matters worse without 
a glass, Anne ! I am not sure you deserve to be told 
the real cause of my exhilaration." 

"Oh, if there's a cause! But, Max, I'll send and 
have more toast made." She looked really troubled. 
Max glanced at Niel again from the comer of his eye. 

"My dear, I couldn't eat any more if there was a 
rack full ! I don't like that word rack, do you ? It 
sounds so much like the product of the Inquisition." 

"Oh, do be serious ! What is the matter with you?" 

"Merely the very unusual occurrence that my humble 
judgment has proved right in spite of the balanced, 
well-delivered verdict of the Council and" — pointing 
his finger at Anne— "the sub-committee ! I have saved 
the Dewly City Company from receiving into its fold 
('tenements' is so unpoetical a word) — a FRAUD — 
indeed, frauds!" 

"Oh, Max, not the lace-working women — the Tuft- 
ons?" 

"Even so. Frauds of the first water, in receipt of 
a pension of £120 a year. 'Lace Makers' only to sup- 
ply themselves with luxuries !" 

"You don't get many necessaries out of £120 a 
year, let me tell you," said Anne. 

"No, my dear, but as I have so often pointed out to 
you, £120 a year as produced from that unfailing but 
mysterious fount — ^the funds — is a different matter to 
£150 from that less certain source — ^the employer of 
labour! Anyhow> they were frauds and you ought 
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not to stand up for them" ("I don't," parenthetically 
from Anne), "and this is all Greek to our visitor, and 
you and I ought to be sent to a school for manners. 
Contact with Dewly is corrupting our naturally good 
behaviour. The long and short of it is, Niel, that 
Dewly has been built to house the genuine working- 
man earning from J^d to £2 a week with all the glori- 
ous uncertainty of labour behind it and not as a settle- 
ment offering excellent cheap lodgings to spinsters in 
the funds and the superior professional world! 
Though come to think of it," he added meditatively, 
"the professional world is represented. We have at 
least a dozen chorus girls and two street artists, 
and '' 

"But the Tuf ton women ?" interrupted Anne. "Mr. 
Meredith does not want a schedule of your tenants." 

"I was only demonstrating that we are not really 
so exclusive as we seem," retorted Max severely, "to 
continue, it is my main employment, Niel, — ^though 
you might not think it to view my guileless person at 
this moment,— don't giggle, Anne, — ^my main employ- 
ment is to act as a sort of superior private detective 
and defeat the machinations of — Frauds! Plainly, 
I've got to see that the people who settle here are genu- 
ine workpeople and not the cadging kind who will go 
anywhere to secure advantage to their pockets. We 
all know it is only frauds who do so, of course. It's 
not a grateful task. They are odd sometimes — ^these 
frauds '* He stopped musingly, evidently inter- 
ested in his own work. "They want to come so badly 
— ^low rents, plenty of public advantages, far more for 
their money than they could get elsewhere, but they 
wouldn't have lived in the slums — so they are no use 
to us. These two dear, poor old ladies represented 
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themselves as working for a lace-maker in London. 
I'd some trouble to get the name out of them. They 
dressed their part — ^that riles me — ^and they had all the 
talk pat — ^just a little too pat. I wasn't quite happy 
about an expression they used, even as lace-makers! 
They showed their work. It was fairly well paid, but 
uncertain, so they said, so many ladies did it now, 
taking bread from poor women's mouths ! It took me 
two days to get to the bottom of it. Sisters, gentle- 
folk, £120 a year in the funds and relations — ^lace- 
makers for extras. In short, the greedy ladies again !" 

"They did not try to bribe you, I hope ?" demanded 
Anne. 

"What !" Niel was profoundly interested in all this 
and a little amazed. 

Max slapped his chest heroically, and tilted his chair. 

"You little know the virtues that entertain you, 
Niel! Behold me, the Incorruptible! Never have I 
yet succumbed to the sordid temptations of my posi- 
tion ! Why, I could have made twenty pounds in the 
last three years if I were not so honest, and Christo- 
pher could have had the rocking-horse for which his 
soul longs !" 

"It doesn't; he's too young. You have talked 
enough nonsense for one day. Suppose you go to 
work!" 

"Oh, yes, turn the poor, overworked bread-winner 
from the door. There again is a question of evil com- 
munications. I expect in Dewly all the wives " 

"Go !" 

"Yes, highness, instantly! Good-bye, Niel. What 
train will Dale catch to-night?" 

"The four-thirty from town, I expect." 

''Then w«'ll walk and meet him. Anne, don't for* 
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get this time it's Saturday, if you want anything 
brought down from town early — ^and here's the need- 
ful recommendation for Mrs. Seeley." 

"Oh, Max, you got it after all !" 

*'Yes, talk of bribery and corruption ! I had to part 
with two Mount Vernon tickets to get it." 

He went out and they heard him run upstairs to 
the nursery. Anne made some flimsy excuse and fol- 
lowed him, and Niel went out into the garden. 

The world seemed a very good sort of place after 
all when one stayed with Max and Anne Aston. They, 
and those they belonged to, were not afraid of doing 
things and materialising their dreams. When they 
failed they laughed and began again. Only there were 
not enough of them to go round. For every Christo- 
pher Masters there was a dozen Murfords and for 
every Max Aston a hundred — ^no a thousand — idle 
young men, acting nonsense, instead of merely talking 
it Materialising nothing but things better left in 
Limbo! and the world still so far from taking any 
intelligent part in the shaping of its great destiny, 
leaving all to blind chance. A weltering chaos in 
which civilisation is merely the melting pot for the 
world that is to be ! 

Niel watched Anne as she accompanied Max to the 
gate. He saw him put back a little lock of her hair 
which the wind had had the audacity to play with. 

How jolly and nice it was when people were really 
fond of each other like that! He wished Ambrose 
would marry. He wasn't quite sure that Pauline 
Paget was good enough for him, still in default of 
better 

What news would Ambrose bring with him that 
evening? He said he had seen Farr. He had an odd 
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certainty that Farr and he had met for some definite 
result. 

Niel wandered out into the surrounding pine woods. 
It was quiet there and very silent and restful. The 
woods were small and in dreadful proximity to Dewly, 
which his soul abhorred, but still they abounded in 
small wild, shy animals — ^at least people called them 
shy — ^he did not. He spent an entertaining morning 
with two woodlice, a goldfinch and a dormouse. 
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"Mr. Dale looks different," remarked Anne thought- 
fully. 

She and Meredith were seated on the lawn: he 
smoking and she busy disentangling a bag of embroid- 
ery silks. 

It was a very hot Sunday morning and Anne had 
decided the church was too far away to ensure a 
proper frame of mind for worship after a dusty walk 
along a shadeless road. None of the men questioned 
her decision. 

Dale and Max, however, strolled down to Dewly to 
see some building novelty which attracted Dale. Anne, 
having played with her son, came out to talk to Mere- 
dith, and remarked on Mr. Dale being different. 

*'0f course he's different," returned Meredith 
quietly. "He's in love." 

Aime dropped her silks in quite real excitement. 

"Mr. Dale in love!" 

He looked at her with an indulgent smile. 

"It does happen sometimes, you know, even to busi- 
ness men," he said with gentle irony; and then added 
quickly, "and I am glad of it." 
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*'I suppose I mustn't ask who it is ?" 

"I don't know why not. It was patent to all be- 
holders." 

Meredith was wrong there. It had not been patent 
to either Mr. Paget or to Pauline herself, or even Mr. 
Farr, all of whom indeed had formed quite an erron- 
eous opinion on the matter. 

'Then who is it?" 

"I did not say you could ask me, but you could 
make him tell you and talk about it, which would be 
very good for him. There is nothing like discussing 
these affairs with a sensible woman." 

Anne's face dimpled into a smile, but she preserved 
her gravity. 

"Thank you very much, Mr. Meredith, and do you 
speak from experience? But I fear I hardly know 
Mr. Dale well enough to start such a theme." 

"Oh, yes, you do! Ambrose is an odd fellow," he 
went on ruminatively. "He's never had anyone to 
take an interest in his life and he's most awfully 
grateful and all that to anyone who does. . . I am 
quite serious, Mrs. Aston. I do know how it helps. I 
talk things over with Hermione, you know." 

"Mrs. Eversley?" questioned Anne, matching a 
skein of silk carefully. "But she is a widow, isn't 
she?" 

"Yes." Then, after a moment's silence : "Do you 
know, that never struck me before. But I don't sup- 
pose it would make any difference. She has been mar- 
ried, so—" 

"So she is sensible? If sense is the prerogative of 
the married woman, Mr. Meredith, why don't you get 
married yourself ?" 

1 was only talking of women generally," he an- 
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swered hastily, with vague alarm in his eyes. "I 
couldn't marry. I've got to do things. A woman 
would want me to think about her, not of other 
things." 

There was a little silence. Anne gave very poor 
attention to her silks and a great deal to her guest 
He was lying full length on the grass with his head 
resting on his hands. His slight figure was oddly 
boyish. She could just see the outline of his irregu- 
lar but rather fascinating face and his dark hair, which 
would grow too fast, though he did his best to keep 
it respectably short. Hermione Eversley saw to that, 
but there was always one little lock which had a trick of 
falling over his forehead, brush he never so harshly. 

A woman's first instinct would be to mother him, 
thought Anne, then he turned and looked up at her, 
and she saw the wonderful firm curve of his chin and 
mouth and mentally apologised for other women's in- 
stincts. 

"It's queer to think, Mrs. Aston, that in perhaps 
two years' time this thing we have dreamt of and 
talked about and planned for may actually be started. 
I know exactly the spot I want now." 

She dropped her silks altogether and gave him her 
undivided attention. One never knew when Niel 
Meredith would really begin talking, when that magi- 
cal voice of his would lure his hearer's attention like 
a magnet and over-ride judgment and criticism, en- 
tangling the listener in golden cords, or, was it not 
rather a setting him free in a golden freedom ? 

"It's an island in the Baltic. One of those lovely 
little isles off Sweden that Mr. Paget writes about, and 
a belt of grey rocks and in the middle a little lake and 
woods — I know it's there! I knew it when I read 
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Paget's book. Hermione gave me that. I can see it 
now — a little grey island with a green heart to it that's 
going to be the centre to a new world." 

His voice dropped, but she waited. 

Old days, old thoughts, struggles and beliefs, 
thronged up in her. After all, then, there was an 
answer to her vain seeking, and it had found her here 
in the place for which she had abandoned her search ! 

Presently he went on, hardly conscious of her at all, 
though that incommunicable magic of his still held 
her. 

'They'll come there, the few men who really believe 
in the destiny of men, in the Immortal race that is in 
making. They will come, the doctors struggling with 
first causes, the educated who care for the spirit more 
than the letter, the scientist who looks forward as well 
as backward, the teachers who ignore examining, and 
the faithful who look for the coming of Christ. Just 
a few scattered people, but they would meet there, 
where the earth and the air have never absorbed evil 
thoughts and have never been stained with man's blood, 
or soiled with man's passions, and there they can for- 
mulate definite lines of action, something more than 
mere chaos and clashing interests, not uniformity of 
means, but uniformity of aim! Surely, surely, if we 
are willing, if we will only believe and give up our 
wills and our own plans and look for nothing but the 
unchanging will and purpose of God, surely then He 
will cure us ! He will accept !" 

He had quite forgotten her now. She realised he 
must often have done this, breaking into open ex- 
pression of his faith in solitude, voicing it, sending 
vibrations of it into the world, where they would find 
eventually some receptive mind. 
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He had gathered himself up and sat crosslegged, 
looking into space, his hands hanging limp between his 
knees, no tension anywhere if not in the hot sotd of 
him. 

"It will be slow. He works slowly by our measure. 
Uphill, for we are so far down. It will be laughed 
at at first, and one day it will be hated. But it will be 
going on. Things will happen, there will be a breaking 
up of the old order. It's bound to be terrible, but 
modern civilisation — as it is — isn't a sure enough f oim- 
dation. Both must come down, but still through the 
ruin ever3rwhere, it will go on, a nucleus of faith and 
belief in our destiny, a knowledge that all is not chaos 
and blind chance. It will be there, working silently, 
seeking nothing but the purpose of God, all after the 
kind. Because it's true, it must come to the birth — 
this Idea!" 

Again silence, so long this time that Anne herself 
broke in softly. 

"Lots of us have wanted it, you know. I sought 
everywhere for the recognition of some purpose of 
what was actually the meaning of existence, but I 
never found it, always the material world was too 
strong, drowning the spirit." 

He looked up quickly. 

"How can it be too strong ? You believe spirit is 
eternal, and the material world temporary, changing? 
How can the temporary be stronger than the eternal? 
Even your desire, your search, was deep calling to 
deep !" 

"Perhaps the call was not loud enough." 

"But surely yes, the smallest vibration must make 
it respond. It is the Law ! What happens is we have 
not aiways attuned our hearing to catch the answer. 
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We look for it outside ourselves, but if in your seeking 
you found yourself, why, there was your answer!" 

She bent her head. 

"Yes, I found that r 

"It's no use to look in others for what's not in our- 
selves, you see," he insisted earnestly ; "the real thing 
is in many people, but one of the greatest difficulties 
is to bring out on to the visible planes the thoughts 
that really matter. This idea of mine has been waiting 
to get through for ages, no doubt, but it hadn't got at 
anyone sufficiently in a state of flux to let it express 
itself on the material plane. Lots of people have beau- 
tiful thoughts," he went on thoughtfully; "glorious, 
helpful ideas, but unless they are artists, writers or 
musicians, or something like that, they don't attempt 
to materialise them. They go on believing that 
thoughts cannot stand the cold breath of actuality, and 
that matter, and not spirit is the all-conquering factor 
in existence. Once there was a man, so permeated 
with spirit that He understood this utterly, and He told 
the world it wasn't enough to nurse ideas in secret, 
but that they had to be lived if the Kingdom of Heaven 
was ever to be established. He showed them as much, 
and He died for his faith, and even then could not die 
because spirit is stronger than matter. And the force 
of the thought He materialised goes on vibrating down 
the ages, though the world does not hear it even after 
two thousand years. Think, Mrs. Aston, if this thing 
we contemplate doing, if it is carried through in the 
right way — ^and only then, mind — ^we are actually 
starting to bring into existence this Kingdom the 
church has talked about so glibly and has done so 
little to found, keeping all this accumulated spiritual 
force shut up in ^e narrow limits of dogmas and 
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buildings, never bringing it out into the daylight of 
fact — ^wasting it!" 

"Can it be used r 

"I believe so. I must believe it or believe nothing ! 
No, that's wrong. I believe it so greatly that though 
this effort of mine ends in nothing, though I should 
die with it all unaccomplished, yet I should know to 
the last second of conscious existence it would still 
succeed some day in abler hands!" 

Anne was aware she was not the only listener. 
Ambrose Dale was standing by her and behind Mere- 
dith. She got a new impression of the man. She 
had not dreamt his face could express such adoring 
homage and tenderness, but the expression slipped 
away as he turned to her. Meredith was imaware of 
his friend, apparently. He was still gazing in front 
of him with an odd, slightly startled expression. Anne 
rose quietly and went away to the house, and Dale 
took her chair, but he did not disturb the seer — ^he 
seemed rather to mount guard over him. At last 
Meredith put out his hand and laid it on Dale's sleeve. 

"Ah ! you're there. It's all right, then !" 

"I'm always here, you know," returned Dale quietly, 
"but you said you wouldn't do that again, Niel." 

"It was involuntary." He looked up at his friend 
with his curiously wistful smile. "Anyhow, you are 
here," he repeated dreamily. 

"I'm here to tie you up to actuality," said Dale 
severely. 

There was the smallest shadow of distress on the 
other's face. 

"Must we,— on a day like this ?" 

"What has the day to do with it! I'll only give 
you a boiled-down summary, but you've got to hear it." 
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Meredith nodded resignedly. 

Dale spoke in a non-committal way. It would have 
been impossible to judge of his personal opinion by 
words or tone. 

"Farr has made you a definite offer. If we can 
find £5,000 between us he will put up the £7,000, but 
he does not propose to make us a gift of it entirely. 
He lends us that sum for twelve years on the con- 
ditions he receives thirty per cent, of the donations or 
subscriptions during that period. At the end of that 
time he shall be free either to leave the £7,000 with 
us at a lesser rate of interest to be decided then, or 
to withdraw his capital with twelve months' warning, 
which would enable us to look out for some other 
supporter. He stipulates that, though you would be 
answerable to a selected committee, that the sole re- 
sponsibility should be yours." 

There was a little pause. Niel knitted his brows. 

"I suppose that's all right. Isn't thirty per cent 
rather much ?" 

Dale's lip twitched slightly. He regarded his friend 
with affectionate amusement. 

'*It may be much, — or it may mean very little. It 
depends on the donations or subscriptions, you see." 

"But that's not fair on him !" cried Niel hotly. 

**It's a speculation; the terms are his own." 

"But the thing is not a speculation I" protested the 
other. 

"Not from our point of view. He understands that. 
He puts it like this. That he is prepared to back his 
own judgment of the value of your scheme, and 

you ^" There was a perceptible pause before the 

words — ^"to the tune of £7,000. He believes he can 
get a fair return for his money and have the satis- 
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faction of helping a deserving effort at the same time/' 

Again a short silence. 

Dale broke in by saying abruptly : 

"The offer is open for four days. If we accept he 
would wish us to get to work at once. There is no 
reason why you and Paget shouldn't go off and look 
for a place next wedc. If we refuse we are at least 
no worse off than we were two weeks ago." 

"You counsel acceptance?" 

Dale was silent. It was Hermione Eversley who 
counselled that. In her company and by himself he 
had seen the common sense of accepting, but here with 
Niel, in the quiet little garden and the pervading atmos- 
phere of Nutley Cottage, he felt a foolish desire to 
reconsider matters. 

He had studied Farr to some purpose in their inter- 
views and had come to a certain conclusion that had 
removed him from the common rank of speculator. 
Front and foremost he diagnosed him as a gambler. 
It might be his business life to make money, but what 
pleased him was to make money out of some freak 
coup, that no one else would consider worth sixpence. 

Farr was undoubtedly financially sound, and as far 
as Dale could discover his various speculations touched 
but the fringe of his wealth. He undoubtedly had a 
good judgment of men, and was proud of it, liking 
to back his judgment against long odds. In this he 
was prepared to back himself to an amount that rather 
staggered Dale, who knew there was a vast chasm 
between his own undoubted belief in Meredith and 
Farr's estimate. Yet it was the recognition of Farr's 
confidence in Meredith that had made Dale feel so 
certain when he left Farr that his friend could do 
nothing better than to accept the offer. 
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What he had not taken into consideration was the 
irreconcilability of the outlooks of Meredith and Farr 
respectively. He saw that now, and it frightened him, 
and he stood still, striving to weigh the facts in the 
scales of his judgment, having swept them clean of 
mere intuitive instinct. 

Meanwhile Meredith was again looking out into 
space and he, too, was weighing the matter in a dif- 
ferent scale to his friend, and slowly his outward sense 
of things faded. There was blanlmess all round him, 
the blankness of great empty space. In the heart of 
space light grew, and it became as it were a temple 
built out of light itself and men were building it. 
One took of the light and made bricks, and another 
handed him the cement, and so the walls of the temple 
rose. But the colour of the cement troubled Mere- 
dith vaguely, also at first he could not distinguish the 
identity of the two builders. Presently this vague- 
ness cleared and he saw with an odd sense of over- 
whelming certainty that one was himself and the other 
Farr ! 

The wall of blackness pressed and pressed in, con- 
fusing the blankness of space, breaking it into multi- 
tudinous forms— ending in sunlight — a green garden, 
and Ambrose Dale watching him with acute anxiety. 

The two looked at each other for some time till the 
broken world of form re-established its sway over 
Meredith. Then he said quietly: 

"You can tell Farr at once. I accept, Ambrose." 

Ambrose bent his head and stared at the grass at his 
feet. All he had been going to say lay as it were dead 
before him. It all counted for nothing. Niel had 
decided for himself. 
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"Mr. Arringtoji wants to hear about your scheme ?" 
said Max. 

The four men had the lawn to themselves. Anne 
and her sister had gone in to relieve nurse of her 
duties for the evening. 

Niel looked at Arrington with shy gratitude. Mrs. 
Aston had been right, he was a big man in more senses 
than one. His personality had a sort of protecting, 
shadowing effect. If one liked him, it gave a cor- 
responding sense of security and comfort. If one dis- 
liked him a feeling of dis-ease and even danger. Niel 
Meredith liked him. 

"I expect you've told Mr. Arrington yourself?" he 
suggested. 

He did occasionally recollect that the thoughts of the 
entire world were not bound up in his scheme. 

"That's beside the mark. Don't worry, Niel. Dale 
and I will continue to support the burden of familiar 
words. Just explain things in your usual lucid way! 

Niel laughed. 

"It's all very well, but Max is ragging me. He 
knows I don't explain lucidly or shortly. I cannot 
trace out for people the road by which I've arrived at 
certain conclusions. It's a complex path even if one's 
been along it one's self, and I've no reason to suppose 
it will interest you." 

"Max knows me too well to risk boring me," re- 
turned Arrington with a smile that had forged a chain 
of service for more men than Max Aston. 

"Very well, then, he must be responsible. The be- 
ginning of the matter was •" 
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Two of the listeners had heard it all many times, 
but to one at least it was ever a new miracle to note 
the way in which Niel told his story, in the one and 
only fashion likely to gain the attention of the imme- 
diate hearer. It seemed as if he had some secret 
knowledge that enabled him to set up communication 
with another brain. Dale never knew him miss that 
subtle note of understanding. All his passionate ador- 
ation for his friend surged up in him, so that he felt, 
as he had many times before, the strangling hand of 
an unwelcomed emotion with which he was hardly 
competent to deal. He gave no consideration to the 
effect that Niel would produce on Arrington. That 
was a foregone conclusion. 

But with Max Aston it was otherwise. He did care. 
He was very anxious that Niel should make the right 
effect. 

Arrington had cut himself off from all chance of 
public life by his action with regard to a great labour 
dispute some five years ago, when, without adequate 
cause, so far, as was publicly known, he had deserted 
in the apparent hour of victory the party who trusted 
in his support and left his opponent to conquer in the 
fight. Max knew, however cleverly Arrington might 
disguise the fact from his wife, that he fretted secretly 
for wider powers than he found in the comparatively 
mild philanthropic matters in which Naomi led him. 
Even the book he was compiling on mediaeval Trade 
Guilds was but a solace for empty hours. Max had 
lured him here to-day in the faint hope that Mere- 
dith's scheme might appeal to him. 

Yet even Max Aston's anxiety for the right effect 
died out before the very real interest Niel always con- 
trived to arouse in himself. It established for him a 
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link between his *'now'' and the unvoiced ideals 
amongst which he had been brought up. He listened 
not to Niel but to his idea, the deep-down, innermost 
thoughts of a man flung out into the light of day in 
their struggle toward achievement. It was an old 
story with the old results. Arrington stopped smok- 
ing and sat still without a word to say, till Meredith 
had finished. 

His keen, critical mind had seized on point after 
point as Meredith's voice had given forth its faith to 
a stranger's scrutiny. There were weak places in his 
logic, facts unverified, a lack of appreciation of law, 
of balance, yet he said nothing. It seemed so little 
worth saying, such a mere fraction of objection to set 
against the impelling faith and vision of the strange 
yoimg man. 

Arrington looked at him instead of criticising him. 
He was evidently little concerned as to the effect he 
produced. Probably in his oblivion of himself lay the 
key to the magic. For it was magic, Arrington saw 
that. The only magic that has any abiding place in 
human history. The magic of unswerving faith ! 

Whether the scheme as Meredith figured it was 
practical or not, Arrington did then and there recog- 
nise he was face to face with one of the men who 
would play a real part in the world's progress, and who 
stood resolutely and of choice on that side of things 
which Arrington's soul had recognised as worth hom- 
age and had yet failed to follow, or followed with 
such widely erratic steps. 

His logical, trained mind struggled to hold the pre- 
eminence, but struggled weakly. He felt impelled to 
go further in the matter. He had a throbbing impulse 
to make Meredith's cause his own. It was as it had 
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been with James Farr, with the notable difference that 
it was Meredith's idea and what he stood for, and not 
the man which had attracted Farr, and moved him to 
action. 

Suppose he did make the "case his own." He began 
putting together possibilities. It was money, of course, 
that was wanted. He had more than enough of that 

Meredith's voice broke in on his meditation. 

"It's beginning to get started, you know. We have 
at last found a man to finance us." 

Arrington turned on him quickly. 

"Who is he?" 

His voice was oddly curt. 

"A friend of Mr. Paget's." 

Dale moved restlessly. He had a strong desire to 
stop Meredith speaking, but it was too absurd a whim 
on which to act. 

"A man called James Farr." 

Arrington undoubtedly moved. Dale's attention be- 
came concentrated on him. 

"He is willing to find the money, or most of it," 
went on Niel placidly, "on what seems easy terms, 
though I can't understand them, but that's Ambrose's 
affair." 

"Who introduced you to Farr?" 

The crisp tone this time caught even Meredith's at- 
tention. 

"He is a cousin of Mr. Paget, and Paget is a friend 
of Mrs. Eversley, he writes books about the Baltic." 

His voice trailed off dreamily. 

"And Farr is going to finance your scheme ?" 

"Yes, in part." 

Dale frowned. 
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It's not settled, Niel," he said quickly. "Fve not 
let him know yet." 

Arlington's eyes shifted to the last speaker. Niel 
made no comment for a moment, then said very 
quietly : 

"But I told you, Ambrose, this morning that I ac- 
cepted it." 

'Tve not written." 

Dale's eyes met Arringtbn's, who found something 
perplexing in their gaze. 

Did Dale, too, dislike James Farr? 

Meredith looked a little distressed. 

"I can't go back and settle things over again," he 
objected rather plaintively. "When I settled this 
morning, it was all quite clear to me that Farr was 
the man." 

Dale longed to say to him, "You might get a better 
man." He was convinced that Arrington had meant 
helping, until Farr's name was mentioned, and that the 
name had somehow checked his enthusiasm. 

"Well, your idea ought to succeed," said Arrington 
quietly, "and I shall be enormously interested. Keep 
me posted. Max." 

Niel put his hand on Aston's arm. 

"It has been no end of a help having anyone inter- 
ested as he is — ^in the real result. It kept one going! 
Didn't it, Ambrose?" Either instinct or knowledge 
sent him thus swooping on the hidden sleeping demon 
that Hermione Eversley had discovered. 

"Oh, rot !" laughed Max. "I believe in you, but I 
haven't done anything. Come and see those plans. 
Dale." 

They went off together and Arrington and Mere- 
dith remained behind. The former began asking ques- 
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"Isn't it quite likely that Mr. Farr may— cease — 
well, may improve if he works with men like Mere- 
dith?" suggested Anne. 

Max surveyed her with a little air of approving 
pride. 

"Ah, now you reconcile me! If I am to be disap- 
pointed in order that another man's soul may improve 
— ^the word is yours Anne ! Of course I can't grum- 
ble!" 

His gentle, bantering tone did not break her pre- 
occupation. 

"It would be good for anyone to work with Mr. 
Meredith," she continued musingly. 

"Therefore good for Paul ! You leave me still dis- 
appointed." 

"Naomi can look after Paul! Max, Mr. Meredith 
says his friend is in love." 

"Then Niel is a singularly indiscreet man!" 

"Don't you believe it?" 

Max laughed. 

"My dear girl, indiscretions are generally believ- 
able." 

"It was only to me he was indiscreet." 

"And therefore to me !" 

"Of course." 

She was seated at his feet on the grass and he 
gently pulled her head back on his arm. 

"I was only teasing you. Meredith knows what he's 
about." 

"I wonder if it is Miss Paget," remarked Anne 
thoughtfully, and then asked suddenly: 

"Max, you do like Mr. Dale, don't you ?" 

"Immensely, and it's lucky he's set his affections on 
things — ^well, on Niel !" 
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"Why— specially?'' 

"Because if Niel were a sinner instead of a saint — 
or thereabouts, Dale would like him just the same and 
help him to his ends." 

"But he does care awfully for the scheme, Max." 

"It's part of Niel ! Anne, you little brute, I won't 
be turned into a horrible analytical vivisectionist to 
gratify your unsatiable curiosity about people. Go 
away and play with things more suited for your age 
— ^with that baby of yours— -or the toys." 

"I'm not curious and I'm not making you horrid." 

She looked distressed and her husband kissed her 
and laughed. 

"I'm horrid myself without making. It's an evil 
habit, though, analysing people; let's go and analyse 
Christopher, — ^that's justifiable curiosity, and I don't 
mind telling you, that I think his habit of taking noth- 
ing on trust, but examining all things for himself gives 
me qualms, Anne!" 

Max never encouraged Anne in abstractions. He 
considered he had experienced difficulties enough in 
removing her from the field of these by their marriage. 
Moreover, if Meredith's business wasn't to be their 
special job, it was no use speculating over the charac- 
ters of those whose job it undoubtedly was. 



CHAPTER III 



THE SEND OFF 



The Pagets came up to London in June, not with 
any eye to the season, but with a view to helping on 
the now rapidly developing enterprise. Mr. Paget com- 
plained of the interruption to his placid life, but all the 
same was not a little excited and gratified at finding 
himself persona grata in anything so real as this 
scheme of Meredith's, He was a man of just sufficient 
wit to recognise his own position as an amateur in the 
circle to which he aspired to belong, and secretly to 
resent the tolerance of his few more professional 
friends as founded more on their good nature than 
on his own merits. But here in these new surround- 
ings, he was not only tolerated but actually wanted in 
a movement which he spelt perforce with capital letters. 

Paget had a very fine appreciation of things inher- 
ently beautiful and noble, though he lacked the neces- 
sary stamina to produce the same. He had been cursed 
all his life with a competence that absolved him from 
the necessity of effort and enabled him to shut outside 
the boundaries of his pleasant life all that offended his 
fastidious taste. He was no knight errant to break 
through briar and bramble towards the hidden object 

66 ^ 
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of his worship, but rather a follower of smooth, level 
paths, seeking the assurance of company, and protec- 
tion of the opinion of a commimity which might be as 
exclusive as it pleased, so that it was a screen between 
himself and isolation. Strong emotions terrified him, 
as spoiling the placid surface of his days. Yet there 
was something of the true artist in Paget, and the fail- 
ure of the world to produce his ideas in entirety, 
troubled him. In some way he felt that Meredith 
aimed at removing this failure, and was accordingly 
drawn towards him and his scheme. He did not an- 
alyse the matter. He was prepared to take both on 
trust so long as other reasonable beings also believed 
in him. Meanwhile his personal regard for Meredith 
grew. It was a case of spreading more than absorb- 
ing, for he got no deeper in understanding, only the 
slender tentacles of his appreciation covered a wider 
area. 

He was to go to Sweden with Meredith as soon as 
preliminaries were settled, cruise in a little Kostral 
boat amongst the archipelago on the eastern coast until 
Meredith discovered the island of his dreams, which 
he was convinced could be found there and nowhere 
else. 

Pauline made no demur at all at the interruption all 
this occasioned to her golf and her morning swim. 
She, too, by now, was quite interested in watching the 
progress of the enterprise. She foimd Meredith him- 
self far more amusing than the young men who came 
to read at the Rectory, or the haphazard visitors of 
the summer holidays who took possession of tennis 
courts and golf links with sublime indifference to the 
convenience of the residents. These were all too easy 
prey for b^r dexterous handling, only too ready to be 
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played with and amused. They had, indeed, nothing 
else to do; then, summer over, they would vanish as 
surely as the swallows. But these other men were 
different Pauline felt it gratifying to her simple and 
very harmless vanity if she detached either of them 
from their serious business for half an hour or so. 
It was a victory worth playing for. She played for 
no more, at least not consciously. She liked admira- 
tion, she liked chocolate, she liked attention, but she 
liked winning it. She preferred to select her admirers 
rather than take haphazard what the idle days sent her. 
Meredith, in London, also interested her as a new de- 
parture. He found time to take her about to pictures 
more to her liking than the futurist exhibitions her 
father loved, to an occasional theatre, also to the Park, 
and one day they went to the Zoo. 

It was a Sunday, and Mrs. Eversley and Ambrose 
Dale were to make up the party. Niel had proposed it. 

He talked a good deal to her about his friend and 
she did not find herself at all bored thereby. 

He told her of Dale's upbringing. How that his 
mother had married a second time and then died, leav- 
ing him to the care of an undemonstrative stepfather, 
whose conscientious affection for his stepson had led 
him to do his best to eradicate such traits in Ambrose 
as he considered showed a deplorable likeness to little 
regrettable flaws in his late wife. Ambrose, whose 
equally undemonstrative nature had been just kept in 
balance by his mother's unrestrained emotionalism, had 
shut himself up under this treatment till he was well 
nigh incapable of expressing anything. 

"Though he feels things deeply enough," Meredith 
had added, "and I know when he does feel. Some 
people don't." 
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Miss Paget, meditatively studying the habit of bears, 
remarked she had thought he felt more than he ex- 
pressed. 

She was not quite astute enough to guage Mere- 
dith's intentions in all this talk of Ambrose Dale, or 
she might not have encouraged it so prettily. Even 
Meredith was not quite sure if the encouragement was 
given to himself or to the subject. He gave Miss 
Paget all she asked of him widiout trouble, a mild, 
amused admiration, chocolates, flowers, and a little of 
his time, and he did it because Dale was so incapable 
of doing it himself. It was in this incapability that 
Meredith found chief evidence as to the state of his 
friend's aflfection. Dale was perfectly capable of flirt- 
ing with an attractive girl, in his cold-blooded, indif- 
ferent way, but he was quite incapable of doing so 
with Pauline Paget. 

Later on Meredith elected to sit under the trees with 
Mrs. Eversley and leave Dale to escort the indef atigible 
Miss Paget to investigate the ways of kangaroos. 
He had done his best to promote a better understanding 
between them, and Dale must make his own running 
now. Left to himself. Dale would have made little 
advance at all. He was indeed foolishly intent on 
holding himself in, and taking no advantage of the 
opportunity fortune and Niel together had put in his 
hands. It was true there was that prospective part- 
nership looming before him, but apart from his grow- 
ing conviction that circumstances would be too strong 
for his common sense, he still laboured under the pre- 
posterous delusion that there was no earthly reason 
for imagining Miss Paget should care for him, or that 
there was any possible means by which he could win 
her love. Affection from others had been a dead letter 
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in his life since his mother's death. Those who had 
liked him had done so by force of the sterner virtues 
forcibly inculcated by his stepfather, his business-like 
qualities, his power of control and his even-balanced 
judgment. There was always Niel for the exception 
to the rule, but then Niel, — ^was Niel ! A woman could 
not reasonably be expected to see into a man's soul as 
did Niel Meredith. As for the rest of his friends (he 
was not so ungrateful as entirely to deny them), they 
liked him largely because he was Niel's friend and 
they would look to him to protect Niel from an inap- 
preciative world. He had no quarrel with them or 
the world in general, over his own lack of popularity. 
He was just so, Nature had not endowed him with 
notable qualities, and he was not going to complain. 
If he flung his reticence aside now and told Miss Paget 
frankly what she stood for in his life, he would stand 
to lose not only that modicum of friendship he pos- 
sessed but he would also have to stand by and see her 
hopelessly worshipping Niel, as he made no doubt she 
did, and if that proved unbearable, as it must do, he 
must lose Niel too. His careful judgment determined 
him to hold his passion in strict control. At least no 
one was hurt so long as he did that, but himself ! 

So they studied kangaroos very seriously, and if 
any running was made it was done by Pauline herself, 
and a good deal more successfully than either she or 
Dale himself guessed at the time. But Niel was of 
course really responsible. He arranged the party and 
the partners. 

"I don't think," said Miss Paget gravely, "that I'd 
really care to live in Australia." Her eyes were fixed 
on the kangaroos. 

"I don't think there are many wild now," returned 
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Dale rather at random. He was thinking of quite 
other things than kangaroos or Australia, though his 
companion still watched him curiously. 

"They look so tremendously sure of their own 
minds," she remarked. 

"What's that one's mind ?" 

"It doesn't give itself away; but perhaps cake or 
buns," she spoke doubtfully. "It certainly wants some- 
thing, — ^all animals do." 

"Most people, too." 

"If I knew just what it wanted I'd give it, but it is 
absurd to offer the wrong thing. One looks so silly 
when they turn up their noses at one." 

"But the offering shows a kind heart." 

"Who cares for that ? Come away, Mr. Dale. I'm 
tired of kangaroos. I want to see the Takin again." 

They retraced their steps. Dale's mind hovered 
round the subject as if it were distantly linked to other 
thoughts, but it was Miss Paget who actually returned 
to it. 

"Kindheartedness after all does not amoimt to 
much." 

It can sometimes be desperately cruel," he told hen 

That's illogical, Mr. Dale. I should not have ex- 
pected that of you. Kindness may be inadequate, but 
it is not cruelty." 

Her lips twitched with a little held-in smile. 

"Besides," she continued, "it's their ignorance that 
is to blame, not their kindness. They'd offer the right 
food if they knew what it was." 

1 don't think they would take the trouble." 

'You've evidently a bad opinion of human nature, 
Mr. Dale." 

I've not," he persisted earnestly. "I'm merely ac- 
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cepting facts. After all it's not everyone's business to 
consider the needs of kangaroos/* 

"Suppose they were starving. Shouldn't we then?" 

"When we'd let a few die." 

"Are you really so keen on kangaroos, Mr. Dale?'* 

"They do, as well as anything else, to illustrate my 
meaning." 

"I gather you make no distinction between kindness, 
cruelty and ignorance ! Really, in spite of everyone's 
opinion, you are very illogical." 

"Everyone's opinion has no claim to be considered, 
and you quite misjudge me. All I maintain is that 
kind-hearted people can be very cruel." 

"And I say it arises from ignorance." 

"Two causes — one effect.'* 

"It's the fault of the kangaroos," she persisted. 
"For example, if you were to gaze at these very stale 
buns as if you thought they were strawberries and 
cream, which they don't in the least resemble, and I 
in my kindness of heart, thinking you knew they were 
stale buns and nothing else, gave you them and they 
disagreed with you, it's not my fault really, but your 
own, for not saying you wanted strawberries and 
cream instead." 

"Kangaroos can't talk," he said with a queer little 
smile, and she without any reason, flushed a little. 

"It's a pity," she remarked lightly. "So here's the 
Takin. No, I was right ! I don't like him any better 
than before. I think he is rather like Mr. Farr." 

Dale was quite startled. He looked from Miss Paget 
to the Takin with some bewilderment. 

"Mr. Farr?" 

"I always hope to find he is not so ugly as I thought, 
but I am always disappointed," she sighed, 
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"I should have considered your cousin a good-look- 
ing man." 

"I was alluding to the Takin. If you remember 
your Ollendorf you will know that 'the cousin of the 
father is not inevitably the friend of the daughter!' 
But do you mean to tell me, Mr. Dale, that you visit 
the Zoo and don't seek out your friends, and enemies ? 
Why, it's the real charm of the place ! It's why most 
people come here, only they don't like to confess it. 
I'm honest." 

"But I don't visit here," Dale explained, rather fas- 
cinated by her nonsense. "I've not been here since I 
was a child. Can't I be instructed ?" 

"Well— probably ! Allow me, The Takin— Mr. 
Farr. And now we'll go the camels. I don't know 
anyone so ugly as a camel, except a governess I had, 
who was quite like one." 

She eyed the camels with marked antagonism, and 
presently continued : 

"Do you remember Dr. Ford? He dined with us 
one evening at Freshwater. He's just like a necklace 
bear. And that friend of Mr. Meredith's we met yes- 
terday, Father Vincent, is like a seal gone very shy. 
Olaf Borsan is a bison. I think he has about as much 
sense of humour; now, if you'll be very good and 
keep it secret, I'll introduce you to my father. He is 
really a King Penguin, you know." 

Dale had to laugh, the fit was so excellent. 

She shot a severe look at him from the comer of 
her eye. 

"You are not to laugh — ^it's a very nice thing to be 
like. I admire King Penguins." 

"So do I," he assured her heartily. "Please go on. 
What about Niel?" 
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She looked perplexed. 

"Well, IVe looked for him ever5rwhere and am not 
sure IVe found him. The lions and panthers are aloof 
— ^with their heads in the clouds, of course ; but giraffes 
also are very lofty." 

"He's not tall," he said perversely, watching for the 
frown he gained. 

"Don't pretend to be clever, Mr. Dale. I said lofty. 
Lofty attitude. Mr. Meredith lives up there !" 

She reached up her hand in measiu'ement and then 
soared off on new tracts. 

Mrs. Eversley was a bird of paradise. Max Aston a 
secretary bird. She interrupted herself here to ask 
what Mrs. Aston, whom she had not yet seen, was like. 

Dale assured her she was exactly the wife one 
would wish for Aston, and then dared to ask concern- 
ing his own animal. 

She surveyed him deliberately, and then broke into 
a smile. 

"Shall we say — b, kangaroo?" 

**But you don't like them," he returned despondently. 

"I wanted to feed them," she declared audaciously, 
and added, "and now I want to be fed. I'm sure it's 
tea time." 

They had supper that evening with Mrs. Eversley, 
and the consequence of it all was that Dale's carefully 
balanced decisions were swept to the winds, and he was 
left a prey to an even more furious gust of passion 
than had swept him from his moorings on their first 
return from the Isle of Wight. 

It took him two days to master himself, and during 
that time he refrained from seeing Miss Paget. 

On the morning of the third day he requested an 
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interview with Messrs. Croby. He told them politely 
and with befitting regret that as he had expected, cir- 
cumstances were too strong for him, and that not only 
must he refuse the possible partnership they had so 
generously offered him, but that he must shortly resign 
his position of manager. 

They were horrified and alarmed, clamouring to 
know what better future he had found. 

He told them bluntly that, far from a better future, 
it meant for him a surrender of any financial future 
at all, but that he found himself bound to put his 
services, such as they were, at the disposal of a friend 
concerned in a philanthropic enterprise ; that his salary, 
if he had one, would be extremely small, and in short 
his future was divorced from all chance of success so 
far as money went. He explained this at length, 
though it cost his reticence a struggle. Still the firm 
had been good to him and he was unwilling that they 
should misjudge him; but of the real nature of the 
enterprise he said nothing, it was so fruitless. He 
explained that he would, if they desired, spend the 
next few months training his very excellent under- 
manager for his post. He did not think they could 
do better. 

He spoke quite firmly and the firm was reluctantly 
obliged to accept his resignation with the promise that 
should an)rthing unforeseen occur to upset his plans 
he would let them know. 

There were compliments on both sides, and very 
serious concern on one and a strange sense of dogged 
relief on the other. 

Having then burnt his boats. Dale spent the evening 
in Miss Paget's company and fed his passion with a 
new restlessness behind tfie barrier of his bitter secur- 
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ity. He also refrained from mentioning even to Niel 
that the boats were burnt. 



II 

Meanwhile matters concerning Meredith's enter- 
prise made rapid advances. There was small diffi- 
culty in raising the £5,000 required beyond Farr's 
£7,000. The little group of friends and believers 
who had gathered round Meredith since his college 
days were only too eager to testify to their faith in 
him, now that a definite movement was on foot. A 
few, notably Max Aston, Olaf Borsan and one or two 
old friends, consciously extended their faith to the 
ideals for which he stood, but perhaps the greater 
number were disciples of Meredith himself, responding 
first and foremost to the magnetism of the man. 

They all gave generously according to their means, 
and with the exception of Farr himself, it was under- 
stood by all that any profits which might eventually 
accrue to the unique company, were to be devoted to 
the expansion of the enterprise and the establishing 
of a reserve fund. Max Aston was the largest con- 
tributor to this part of the finances. His own sub- 
scription, indeed, was doubled by Arrington, on the 
condition that his name did not appear. 

Meredith besought Max to be one of the Selected 
Committee, and after some little thought he agreed. 

Arrington expressed his approval characteristically. 

"Meredith will need all the honest men about him 
that he can collect," he remarked drily. 

Max expressed a hope that that meant Arrington 
considered him least immune from infection, since 
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he showed no qualms at urging him int* 
ous company, to which Arrington repUe 
still: 

"You can afford to appear in any comp 

Max swiftly changed the subject. 

That amazing defalcation of Arrington in the great 
Labour Dispute had left the public, who had nothing 
but external facts to go upon, in doubt as to whether 
Arrington was an unspeakable traitor or a mere 
weathercock whose egoism fed on other men's neces- 
sities. 

Meredith's meeting with Farr was in the beginning 
of May. Before the end of the month the sum of 
£12,000 was lodged in the Bank of England in the 
name of the International Society for the Promotion 
of the Racial Advance. "The Real Futurists," Max 
christened it, and amongst themselves the name stuck. 

Farr refused to be on the Committee. He said Dale 
was an adequate representative of his views, besides 
which, he was going to America on his own business. 

"I shall do what I can for you there," he assured 
Meredith, "when I come across the right sort of people, 
as I am pretty sure to do." 

With great difficulty he persuaded Meredith to set 
down a clear, if inadequate, account of his idea and 
plans, which Farr said he would have printed. 

"I can't pretend to explain it myself," he declared 
good-humouredly, "and since I can't carry you with 
me to explain matters, I must carry your words." 

Meredith protested it was too soon to seek adher- 
ents, and that he was no use at writing things, but with 
Dale's help it was eventually done. He was grateful 
to Farr and it seemed hardly possible to refuse his 
request, but he urged discretion. 
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'It's not for everyone, you see," he explained, "only 
for the right people." 

Farr promised discretion. 

Before the little group separated, Hermione Evers- 
ley gave a dinner party to which those most intimately 
concerned were bidden. Meredith, Dale, the Pagets, 
the Astons, Olaf Borsan, — 2l Swede and friend of 
Paget's, — ^James Farr, and Father Vincent, a Catholic 
priest of the advanced type, who had early succumbed 
to Meredith's magic and was an enthusiastic propa- 
gandist. 

"He's desperately afraid of women," Hermione con- 
fided to the Astons, "but he's really a splendid lecturer 
and he believes in Niel like an)rthing. He wants to 
go to Australia and propagate the idea there." 

The Pagets' arrival stopped further talk. 

Anne looked anxiously at Pauline. She was aware 
of her identity with the lady of Ambrose's Dale's affec- 
tions by now, though she had not met her till this 
evening. 

Pauline looked decidedly pretty and she had the 
courage to make the very best of herself, so that her 
slightly nondescript colouring was enhanced and not 
shadowed by the decided note in her dress. She was 
also essentially a fresh-air production. There was 
something refreshing in her frank desire to make a 
good impression, and her knowledge she was doing it. 

Mrs. Eversley had elected to dine at a round table. 
It was of necessity a large one, but she felt her guests 
more under her eye, and it relieved her of the neces- 
sity of deciding who should occupy the seat of honour 
opposite her. It must have been Niel, and he would 
have been too far from her. She had bestowed great 
care on the placing of her guests. Meredith took in 
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Mrs. Aston and she placed Mr. Paget between herself 
and him as being likely to make less demands on her 
intelligence than any other of the party. She elected 
to be taken in by the priest, and with a little spice of 
amusement she placed Dale next to him, then Pauline, 
whom Dale was to take in, then the Swede, with Max 
Aston between him and Farr, who thus had Anne 
on his left. She would have liked Max Aston nearer 
her, but she was not too well convinced of the peace- 
ful balance of her table to leave possible antagonistic 
elements undiluted, and Max had the tact of a trained 
diplomat. 

Her disposition answered admirably. She found 
her own partner obviously thankful to bestow his con- 
versation on his other neighbour and she was well able 
to exchange banalities with Mr. Paget on the ques- 
tions of the original futurists, to keep her eye on the 
general circle, and at the back of her mind speculate 
from time to time as to just what the party meant to 
her. It meant, of course, to all of them far more than 
a mere friendly dinner. It was the inauguration of a 
step that must eventually stand for something in the 
world's history. 

The guests went on eating asparagus and iced 
peaches and discussing the humdrum events of the 
day, and the only sign, so far as the real meaning of 
it was concerned, lay in the dark, sparkling eyes of^^ 
Mrs. Aston's companion, discoursing on the value of 
be-treed streets. 

''Certainly, Mr. Paget, some sort of reaction was 
necessary, especially in France, a necessary revolt 
against the passion for painting material facts which 
has made the Salon so boring lately" — ^and so on. 
She heard herself sa3ring these things to Mr. Paget 
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and she saw Ambrose listening intently to statistics 
of the advance of Catholicism in Australia. She heard 
him say in his quiet, even voice : 

"I'm pretty ignorant on church matters, but if I 
ever subscribe to a creed it would be Rome — ^at least, 
you know your own minds, Father." 

The priest answered quietly: "Well, they've ex- 
communicated me because I do." 

Mrs. Eversley's mind flicked back to attention to 
her own thoughts. 

Mr. Farr ought really to have, sat by her, but then 
she could have given no attention elsewhere. She must 
talk to him later on. She looked at him curiously. 
He was a shrewd-looking man with a rather narrow 
head, his light grey eyes were humourous and his 
voice pleasant. She was undetermined as to whether 
it was preconceived prejudice or not that detected a 
line of cruelty in his face. His short French-cut 
beard hid his mouth. She did not usually like a beard, 
but she felt that Farr was wise to wear one. She 
also found herself hoping he thought the dinner a good 
one. Unconsciously she recognised him as a connois- 
seur. He talked to Max Aston with noticeable ease. 
One would say they got on very well, but Max would 
convey that impression in any case. 

Miss Paget was giving her attention to the Swede 
now, and making play with the few Swedish sentences 
she knew, but Mrs. Eversley fancied her attention 
never strayed far from her legitimate partner. 

They reached dessert at last. At a sign from Mrs. 
Eversley the butler solemnly placed before each guest 
a fresh glass, and a little pause hung round the table as, 
without asking permission, he filled this from a strange 
shaped flagon. A premonition of coming ceremony 
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held them silent, but Hermione waited until the serv- 
ants had gone. 

Then she rose. 

Everyone became aware of the fact that they had 
hitherto ignored, that this was no ordinary dinner 
party, but something of significance and they were not 
to be allowed to escape facing it. 

Meredith himself looked at their hostess half pro- 
testingly, but the protest ended with a look. She 
must be allowed to do things her own way to-night. 
She looked very beautiful, he thought, and felt an 
odd pride in that beauty. 

"Friends and fellow workers," she began, "you all 
know and I am sure you feel that we are not here 
to-night just because it's a pleasure to meet, and to- 
night is as good as another night. It is not as good, 
it is a hundred thousand times better than any other 
night because we are here to inaugurate the first step 
of the enterprise which we have all set ourselves to 
carry out. From the originator," she turned to Mere- 
dith, "to the last joined worker," she bowed to the 
Swede, who returned it politely, "we one and all look 
for something beyond success as the world counts it. 
We seek neither notoriety nor money ; we aim instead 
at proffering to the civilisation of the world, material 
by which, if it pleases, a temple may be raised to the 
glory of God and the benefit of mankind. So far we 
have had to take every step in the dark, probably we 
shall have to continue doing so, but it is not wholly 
darkness to us who- are walking by the light of a faith 
that has bridged the chasm between the visionary and 
the material world, and we who have given our mate- 
rial goods, have now to give the greater gift of per- 
sistent faith and belief in spiritual victory, and I ask 
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you all to pledge yourselves with me, to give con- 
tinually and ungrudgingly that belief in the ultimate 
outcome of our enterprise without which it can never 
become manifest on the visible plane." She raised her 
glass and turned to Meredith with shining eyes. "I 
here pledge myself to give my unswerving faith to 
the Cause we have at heart, to further it, to uphold it, 
in and through all vicissitudes, until the day of accom- 
plishment." 

She drank, and as she set down her glass, either by 
accident or design, it cracked and splintered on her 
plate, and she stood silently looking down at it. But 
the others sprang to their feet by one instinct, and 
though Niel Meredith's name was never mentioned, 
yet it was to him they one and all looked, and to him 
they pledged their faith, cheerfully like the Swede, 
solemnly like the priest, courteously like Farr and 
Paget, enthusiastically like Max Aston and his wife, 
admiringly as Pauline Paget, leaning a little forward, 
her eyes sparkling with pleasant emotion, with steady 
devotion that needed no pledge like Ambrose Dale, — 
one and all they drank and felt it was no empty form. 
It ran deeper than form, unto the very root of being 
indeed, which has ever struggled to express itself in 
some outward symbol of union and faith. Niel Mere- 
dith, too, drank, but he alone drank to no man, but to 
an Ideal, the highest conceivable to human intelligence. 



CHAPTER IV 



DALE FINDS THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 



"My Dear Mr. Paget^ — I have two definite 
pieces of good news for you. One is that the 
concession is at last signed. Mora is ours for 
twenty-five years, as far as the outside of her goes, 
at an annual rental of £70 a year. It seems to be 
twenty-five years since you and I first sighted the 
little island in a rosy dawn. Do you remember, 
we were on deck to see the sun rise, and there 
against the clouds of rose and gold that mounted 
up like the ramparts of a city to heaven itself, 
lay Mora waiting for us, and I recognized her at 
first sight ; and this was only last May ! It is in- 
credible to me how business people waste time. 
What uphill work it has been, getting this conces- 
sion, going oyer the same ground and explaining 
this to a dozen men when one man might really 
have been sufficient. I never dreamt it would be 
so difficult to get hold of a bit of ground, which 
no one had apparently noticed or wanted before, 
a sort of no man's land. But it is done at last! 
My other good news is that Ambrose Dale, like 
the good fellow he is, has given up his fine business 
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appointment, and is coming out here to help me. 
I am more than thankful. We could none of us 
have looked for so great a sacrifice on his part, 
although he had always told me he would come 
when I wanted him. Apparently he gave in his 
notice when we started materialising. I wish we 
could offer him a decent salary, or at least any 
salary at all, but perhaps later on, when Mr. Farr 
comes back, we could have a meeting and see what 
could be done. Ambrose proposes coming over 
at the end of August, so if you are still in the same 
mind as to coming out yourself you might travel 
together, although I have said nothing to him 
about this in case your plans have altered. 

"Borsan and I are very comfortable in our little 
house and I hope now to get to work at the plans. 
I went over to Mora last week, took a tent and 
slept there. There was no darkness, the silver 
moon shone through the beautiful twilight, which 
is called night here. I have a hope that I am 
the first man who has ever slept at Mora " 

Mr. Paget read the letter with alternate exclama- 
tions of approval and impatience, and when he had 
finished he handed it to Pauline. 

"He really tells me simply nothing," he fumed ; "it 
is quite time Dale or some practical man went out. 
Borsan cannot manage him. He does not answer any 
of the questions as to the type of house we are to 
build. I hope he will get Meekle. His houses are 
most artistic and charming and I am told he is compe- 
tent to deal with plans. I do not know, however, 
about travelling with Dale. I have not really made 
up my mind about going." 



k 
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Pauline only heard the last sentence, and she said 
heartily: "Why, of course we are going." 

"I may change my mind," proceeded Mr. Paget. "I 
did not know that Dale was going out." 

Pauline rose and went to the window. 

"Isn't it splendid of him," she remarked in a low 



voice. 



What's splendid? Who?" 
"Mr. Dale giving up his work like that." 
Mr. Paget frowned a little. He was not unim- 
pressed by the fact, but somehow it rendered him un- 
easy. It established a precedent. 

"Yes, yes, very admirable, but I wonder if it's wise. 
Still it is understood we are all ready to give up our 
comfort to this Cause. Am I not myself contemplat- 
ing leaving my home and going to Sweden, a month 
too late for the best season? I'm not saying it's not 
fine of Dale, but he is Meredith's friend, and we might 
have expected it." 

Pauline regarded her father under her half -closed 
eyes with appreciative amusement. People really were 
amusing, she thought — even one's own father. As if 
their going out to Sweden for a month or two bore 
any comparison to what Mr. Dale was doing ! 

She went out into the garden to cut her flowers. 
She preferred cutting them herself, because the gar- 
dener had an absurd fad against cutting buds, and 
would only provide her with full-blown blooms. There 
was even less reason than usual to worry about buds 
since they were going to Sweden. For though Pauline 
had till this morning wavered in her mind as to whether 
her father's project should be allowed to take form or 
not, it had now suddenly become a settled matter. She 
was not only sure she wanted to go to Sweden, but she 
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was going. It would amuse her father to shilly- 
shally, that was a matter of routine. She, Pauline, 
meant going, so they would go. 

While she picked her flowers she saw the gardener's 
boy go off on his bicycle in the direction of the post- 
office, and shortly after Mr. Paget came across the 
garden to her with the air of a man who has taken an 
important step, and is pleased thereby. All the same, 
he was a little apologetic in manner. 

"Pauline, my dear, Fm sorry if I have inconven- 
ienced you, but business is business," he began. 

Pauline stopped picking flowers and eyed him medi- 
tatively. 

"It is necessary I should see Mr. Dale at once. 
There are matters I must discuss with him." 

"You are going to town ?" she asked innocently, as 
he paused. 

"No, Tve wired to ask him down for the week-end. 
It is necessary to see him." 

Pauline's attention returned apparently to the 
flowers. 

"Of course, if it's a matter of business," she said 
in a detached voice. "But I shall have to re-arrange 
meals — still, one must not grudge trouble where the 
Cause is concerned." 

"That's quite the right attitude, my dear," he as- 
sented approvingly. "The thought of it should per- 
meate even to these little things — raise them to a 
higher level. I sometimes think," he added thought- 
fully, "that it is a wonderful thing, that we, living our 
quiet shut-in life here, should be permitted to take 
part in so great a matter — ^and to know Niel Mere- 
dith," he concluded somewhat lamely. 

"And it all came about through your own book," 
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she murmured, feeling that he deserved a little reward 
for the sending off of that wire which was to give 
her so much extra domestic concern ! 

"Yes, but it was Mrs. Eversley who recommended 
my book to Meredith and who introduced him to us. 
She was on her honeymoon trip in the Baltic when I 
first met her," he mused absently. "It's strangely in- 
teresting to look back on." 

"Hermione Eversley is a dear," remarked Pauline. 

"Charming — a charming woman! It was what I 
remarked about her when we first met. I do not re- 
member her husband distinctly, but she and I talked 
a good deal about the islands, and I ventured to send 
her my book. She spoke very nicely about it. We 
have been friends ever since. Will you go and see 
cook, my dear. I fancy the butcher boy is in the 
lane. He whistles so shrilly." 

"It is not much use ordering until we get the an- 
swer." Pauline looked down the border. "I'll finish 
the flowers first." 

She had already her general quantity, but somehow 
the occasion seemed to call for a few more. 



II 

"It's no use trjring to play golf,*' said Pauline des- 
pairingly. "Let's walk instead." 

He was only too well content. This last day of the 
old life, which he had chosen with deliberate reckless- 
ness to spend in Pauline's company, demanded a more 
poignant savouring of all he had rejected from his 
life than he could well sample during a round of golf, 
or with Mr. Paget to share her company. To walk 
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with her, or by her, to the ends of the earth, which 
were so near at hand in the little cramped isle, that 
indeed was to savour his renunciation to the full, and 
to harvest memories that would set a fierce edge of 
colour to his uncertain future. 

But he never wavered as to that future. He had 
given it to Niel, and not for his soul's salvation would 
he have taken back his gift. It was the irrevocable- 
ness of his decision that lent him his mad sense of 
security, setting him free for the moment to give run 
to all those thoughts that heated his blood to fever 
point, and carried him out of the bounds of his reason- 
able, balanced self, to heights and depths of unimagined 
glory and darkness. 

The sunshine of the summer day had been dimmed 
by the sweeping in of a sea fog. Wisps of grey mist 
seemed to flow like a tide from the open sea, drifting 
aimlessly and indiscriminately over the highlands and 
lowlands, now blotting out houses and landmarks, now 
sweeping aside and showing through jagged rents, little 
glimpses of sunlit sea, or the solid presence of some 
material form, and then sweeping over them again 
and making a strange, mystical, unsubstantial world. 

"Let's go to Seven Barrows," said Pauline, having 
deposited her clubs in the golf house. "We shall get 
dripping wet. Look at my cap already — ^but it doesn't 
matter. I love walking in a sea fog." 

They set their faces to the eastward Down again 
and walked silently a while. The fog did not actually 
shiit them in yet, but it spun its web, and respun itself 
round them, leaving a clear view for perhaps twenty 
yards on either side, and then blotting out all to un- 
stable indistinctness. But as they mounted, the space 
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narrowed down around them and presently there were 
neither houses nor fellow beings to loom through the 
fog. They were alone in a grey immensity. 

"I do love it," said Pauline abruptly. "It's so weird 
and ghostly. I always feel as if it were really a 
strange country and that we should come out on some- 
thing new and beautiful, some city or place one had 
never found before." 

"The mist is building it," he said in a low voice. 

"Building what?" 

"Your beautiful city." 

"Fve never found it," she returned, laughing. "I 
don't often have fancies, you know, but this is quite 
a real one. I've had it ever since I was a child." 

It was his fancy now and he gave his heated mind 
full play with it. 

They were going together, he and she, to this city, 
not built with hands. There was no other world, no 
obligations, nothing but a mystic greyness in which 
she lived, and he lived, and through which they walked 
towards their goal. The spring o-f her step, the up- 
ward turn of her little head, the magic of every line 
of her, but mostly the magic of her voice, all shut in 
and muffled by the mist, were for his ears and eyes 
alone. This space, that her voice might cover, was 
the only real world. One comer of his brain was 
busy with thanksgiving to the mist, at the blessed iso- 
lating web of grey. He set the future from him. He 
would know only that Fate had been kind for once, 
giving him a drought from the waters of life, though it 
were but a drought and she would never know that her 
hands had proffered it. 

Pauline herself was elated, not merely by the sense 
of isolation engendered by the fog, and her odd fan- 
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cies concerning it, but also by the presence of Ambrose 
himself. 

He had done what she had the penetration to see 
was really a great thing, in the giving up of an assured 
career, for what, to her at least, seemed a very nebu- 
lous future, and he had done it for the love of a man, 
not for love of a Cause. 

Her penetration and appreciation had carried her 
so far in understanding, but it still left her ignorant of 
the one point concerning him which occupied her 
fancy beyond all others. Had he done it with quite 
cool calculation, or had his impulse and emotions for 
once been given play, and what were they, or what 
was he, like under that stress? For she divined him 
as emotional. Either her intuition or her intelligence, 
or both, had so far gripped his personality as to sense 
the extremes lying behind his logical sane self. She 
was acutely aware of it to-day. Was it due to the 
fact that his act of sacrifice still impressed her, or was 
is due to other causes ? 

She got thus far in her reasoning before they had 
reached the reservoir gate. It was only after that 
that a new influx of knowledge concerning herself and 
not him, set her pulses first beating hard, and then 
stilled, with something in the nature of a shock. Her 
swift, questioning mind had darted on in a sharp analy- 
sis of why it should be so pleasant to walk through 
an increasing sea fog, over miles of solitary downs, 
with Ambrose Dale. She realised suddenly that, if it 
had been any other man, even Niel Meredith, she would 
have chosen to go home, for though it was true she 
liked walking in fog, she generally indulged her whims 
alone. She would not have gone back now for all her 
worldly possessions. That too came into her mind 
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with painful sharpness. It was as if the blurred aspect 
of the outside world had driven her vision inward, 
giving it a peculiar distinction, and the distinction of 
it made her silent, engaged with a big effort to get 
level in mind and will, with the knowledge which 
caused her sheer exultation, and never a shadow of 
fear. Indeed, the grey mists were rearing a fairy 
palace towards which Uiey walked, the one recklessly, 
the other bravely ! 

The fog pressed them so close now that a sheep, 
startled by their steps and sudden voices, sprang up 
apparently from under their feet, loomed large for a 
moment, and disappeared in the grey wall. The thud 
of its feet was muffled almost instantly, but it brought 
them to a sudden halt. They had not stopped since 
they had passed the reservoir. She had jumped as 
the sheep rushed by, and instinctively put out her hand 
and caught his arm. Without realizing it, she just 
stood so, and he kept very still and motionless under 
her light touch. 

"I hope he won't fall over and hurt himself," she 
said with a little unsteady laugh, and then moved her 
hand with a sense of confusion. 

"Fall over what ?" he demanded sharply. 

She pointed vaguely into the mist. 

"The Down is steep here. There's a big coombe 
like the side of a house right down to the lowland. 
Oh, how wet it is. My eyelashes are all sticking to- 
gether!" There was not a note of complaint in her 
voice. 

"Would you like to go back ?" he asked evenly. 

Perhaps if there had been any trace of emotion in 
his voice she might have turned, but its evenness pro- 
voked a sense of exhilarating antagonism. 
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"No, we are going to the Seven Barrows — ^there's 
where the city is/' she retorted defiantly. 

He just nodded and they went on again, but now 
she talked. 

"I have not told you how splendid I think it of you 
— giving up your work to help Mr. Meredith." 

She seized boldly on the theme that should satisfy 
her curiosity one way or another. 

"Giving up a humdrum routine of making money in 
a stuffy office, for interesting work, a comparatively 
outdoor existence, and the company of my best 
friend ?" he retorted lightly. 

"You can put it that way if you like, there's nothing 
to prevent you. It doesn't alter what I think." 

He shot a quick glance at her. 

"I always meant to do it. I could either give my- 
self or money. Niel couldn't have both. He chose 



me. 



"So I should think. Still you have to live, Mr. 
Dale." 

"I have a little of my own, enough to live on. 
There's nothing heroic about it. Miss Paget. I'm not 
going to starve. And — ^well, you see, I shouldn't like 
Niel to have another secretary." He added this with 
a little laugh. 

He was aware that Miss Paget knew a great many 
things that other people did not know, but she at least 
could not know how very much he would have disliked 
Niel Meredith taking another secretary ! 

But she divined it then and there, and it caused her 
a new thrill. He could be jealous, then ! Still an- 
other emotion stamped on and kept hidden ! 

He walked a little faster ; that too pleased her. 

"But in the main you are right, Miss Paget," he 
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said suddenly. "I have given up something to help 
my friend. I don't grudge it and I would do the same 
again this moment even if I had to reconsider it. It's 
not the work I did, which was hardly interesting, nor 
my position — I had none socially, nor money — ^though 
I was making that in a modest way, but it's what all 
that, if I had got it, would put it in my reach, and it 
would be mostly those things I have never had, so it's 
to be hoped I shan't miss them." 

Some irresistible force seemed again to be sweeping 
away his control, his reason and intention, scattering it, 
as the wind tore the mist into flimsy fragments, leaving 
a strange country open to his sight. He might even 
discern there the walls of some dim ctiy. 

She stopped, and for a moment they both stood 
listening and straining their eyes through the mist. 

"This is Seven Barrows," she said, half under her 
breath. 

A thicker patch of fog than usual swept between 
them, nearly blotting her from sight, making her at 
least unreal and unsubstantial. He put out his hand 
in sudden fear and touched her. 

She did not move, she hardly breathed, only stood 
waiting. 

"The city is here," he said suddenly — and now in 
his voice there was that note she had sought. "You 
can't see it, but I can, and I can tell you. Surely I 
have the right to do that, since both you and It are 
impossible for me. It can't hurt you to know that I 
love you. Oh, God, how I love you — ^and I've had 
so little to love in my life! My mother, for a few 
years only, and Niel ! And now you — beyond all rea- 
son — ^though you've brought me to this — ^this telling 
you, when any decent man would hold his peace, sinct 
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it can mean nothing — ^nothing at all but the telling 1 
I'm not worth your accepting, if it came to that. I 
can't even trouble about my merits or demerits. I 
can't care about SLnything, but that I love you — ^my 
beautiful city — ^and yet I'm going to Niel !" 

She had drawn nearer and nearer to him. His 
hands drew her without knowing it. He held her with 
her hands in his against him. He could see the damp 
mists clinging to her eyelashes now. 

There surged up in her an odd fear of him, on 
which she trampled, and he bent his head and kissed 
not her, but her hands. The fear died down. 

"But, Ambrose," she said softly, "I see the city too 
— and I want to go in." 

Then indeed that secret desire of hers to see the 
depths and height of his hidden nature had its way. 
For he held her to him and his eyes looked into hers, 
and because of the wonder and adoration there, her 
heart sang for joy, and she knew no fear; she only 
knew that he was hers to do what she would with ! 

She put her head against his rough, drenched coat, 
and saw the City, beautiful, looming through the mist, 
a perfect building — ^the glory of perfected Being. 



Ill 



They turned homeward presently, retracing their 
steps with an odd mixture of regret and joy. Walking 
in silence for some time and apart from each other. 
The girl was lost in an ecstacy of victorious content 
that for the moment rode triumphantly over the faint 
prickings of shyness and fear of this new man, which 
some magic in herself had evoked. It was not the 
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Ambrose Dale who had set out with her, who walked 
by her now — ^not though he struggled by the force of 
his silence and his distance to reinstate that Being to 
its former pre-eminence. All that had been his out- 
wardly, was being slowly drawn inward, in support of 
this new creature so unexpectedly set free from hitherto 
unrecognised shackles. But that old self came back 
laden with self-reproach and a certain scorn of the 
triumphant new self, standing so victoriously on the 
ruins of the other's honour and common sense. But it 
was not Dale's way to look back. The facts being as 
they were, they must be dealt with and the old self 
brought into the service of a new master. 

Presently he spoke steadily and quietly. Pauline 
caught her breath with almost a sob to hear him. It 
was a new wonder to her, and she was in truth abashed 
at the knowledge that this game, which she had played 
in all innocence, must be played again and again, when 
the need of visualising the hidden Ambrose was too 
strong for her to resist. Being young and confident, 
and sure of her love and power, she found the idea a 
matter for rejoicing. 

And Ambrose spoke : 

"I've done what most men would call a damned dis- 
honourable thing, Pauline. It's small enough mitiga- 
tion that I never dreamt for a moment that " He 

stopped. This new servant, who had been master, was 
hardly yet under control. 

Pauline saw from the corner of her eye that his 
hands tightened and a sharp rigidity of pose swept 
over him. 

That you could care for me," he^went on evenly; 
but it is not a defensible thing that I've done, though 
it's got to be faced." 



U 
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She nodded. (Oh, most certainly they were going 
now!) 

He expressed neither pleasure nor doubt He spoke 
indeed no more of the future. 

Pauline, on an impulse, lessened the distance be- 
tween them, and slipped her hand into his. Though 
he did not look at her, they walked on thus hand in 
hand, and his grasp was firm and comforting. She 
gave a little sigh of content. 

IV 

Mr. Paget disliked sea fogs. He ordered a fire in 
his study and, having carefully excluded the damp air, 
sat down by the cheerful blaze to ruminate over affairs. 

Dale had arrived that morning, and, since Pauline 
had carried him off directly after lunch to play golf, 
Mr. Paget had had, so far, no discussion with him. 
It had been silly and preposterous, he thought, of Paul- 
ine to think of golf on such a day, yet on the whole 
he was not sorry for time to consider his position and 
decide what he meant to say to Dale about going to 
Sweden. He might have considered it any hour dur- 
ing the previous days, but Mr. Paget seldom made 
decisions until circumstances, or what he chose to con- 
sider circumstances, forced him to do so. He had not 
yet discovered that his decisions went before a higher 
tribunal, and were carried out or not, according to the 
decree of Pauline. 

There were, he thought, important issues at stake, 
and needed careful survey. There was that letter he 
had had last week from Farr in America. 

Mr. Paget had a great and profound respect for his 
cousin. Apart from his business capacity, James Farr 
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had a knowledge and appreciation of beauty, and a 
power of appropriating the same for his intimate use, 
before which George Paget could only bow in breath- 
less amazement. He could never reconcile the two 
sides of his cousin's character, and whichever side he 
might for the moment wish to ignore, seemed by some 
perverse fatality to rise and insist on itself to the 
exclusion of the other. It was so in this particular 
letter. Paget had written to him concerning some pos- 
sible development of Meredith's enterprise in the re- 
gions of art, and in return had received a letter ignor- 
ing his suggestion and dealing with the great affair on 
the, to Paget, one imapproachable basis. 

"Between ourselves," wrote Farr, "Meredith is just 
a little exalte, but that it is necessary in a good leader. 
It's the point where so many new societies fail. They 
have enthusiasm, but that's for the following. Leaders 
require something more, and Meredith has it, but it 
naturally obscures for him the practical side of his 
scheme. His disinterested view is fine in its way, 
quite the right view for him, but to me it is essential 
that a faith so beautiful [Farr had a good eye to his 
reader, if he ignored his subject] should do more than 
drag a mere livelihood out of the world, and let me 
tell you for your private ear, that the scheme is going 
to 3nield a good deal more than a livelihood. If the 
world is to benefit, the least it can do is to lay what it 
calls its best at Meredith's disposal. He can ignore it 
if he likes, but I think we who have found the means 
without calculating on any return, need not refuse what 
the world gives us. If indeed the idea is to be of any 
practical use, it must grow, must expand. The race 
cannot be benefited unless the race is interested. 

"I think Meredith will be difficult to manage; his 
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faith stops short of immediate results, and that is why 
I am so anxious to do what we can to secure Dale's 
services. He's the one who can manage Meredith. I 
could wish his interests more bound up in his friend's 
success than his friend's dreams. Still he's practical. 
Meredith must come to America later on and lecture, 
but that I'll manage. Keep in close touch with Dale. 
Borsan writes me that the lease of Mora is nearly 
through, but that Meredith's directness has not ex- 
pedited matters. I wish you or Dale were with him." 
Paget had read this letter many times; indeed, his 
project of going to Sweden arose out of it. He felt it 
should be a gratifying letter, but he could not entirely 
smother a faint uneasiness with regard to it. But for 
James Farr, Meredith's scheme might have remained 
forever in the clouds, and there was no doubt he tmder- 
stood business, whereas Mr. Paget disliked it almost 
as much as did Meredith himself. Of course, if there 
should be a little return for the £300 he had, with 
Farr's advice, given to the pool, it would be a grati- 
fying proof of the soundness of Meredith's idea, but 
he would prefer to believe that it came spontaneously 
from the internal merit of the scheme, rather than from 
anything savouring of advertisement. His fastidious 
mind recoiled from the ugly word. Had he not 
been told that money judiciously laid out would have 
insured something more than a literary success to his 
own book, and he had indignantly refused, what, in this 
blatant age, passes for fame. Was it then likely that 
he would countenance an)rthing in the form of adver- 
tisement in a project so delicately spiritual as Mere- 
dith's? He had introduced his cousin to Meredith, 
and he certainly had faith in Farr's powers, but he did 
not therefore tiiink it quite tactful of him to write as 
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if he, Paget, was in league with him to exploit Mere- 
dith for their own gain. Not of course that he ad- 
mitted for a moment Farr had any such idea. It was 
merely his way of putting things. Farr did not fully 
appreciate the fact that he, Paget, was just as sensi- 
tive as Meredith over this matter. It was all very 
well to say such things to Dale — ^and here it suddenly 
struck Paget with a sense of relief that Dale, after all, 
was going out, and in future Farr could write to Dale 
on business details and not to him! Dale would be 
the intermediary between coarse fact and the ideals of 
Meredith and himself. Dale was Meredith's friend, 
and would look after his interests, but he himself must 
necessarily be more in touch with Meredith's soul than 
a man with a keen business mind. 

He would, after all, go to Sweden. It would be 
good to see Meredith again. He let his mind wander 
on a little. His imagination skimmed over the sordid 
stages of the crude materialisation of things ; it ran on 
ahead of them, and he saw in fancy the little island 
he and Meredith had first viewed in the light of sun-^ 
rise from the kostal boat in which they had made their 
pilgrimage of discovery. The little rocky island with 
its granite cliffs and rock-fringed shore, the one tiny 
bay and the woods encircling the green heart of it, 
where lay a tiny silver lake reflecting the sky. He saw 
the settlement as he and Niel had planned it that day. 
The sunlit wooden houses, the little gardens, the long, 
low Guest House with its wide verandahs. There was 
the Council Hall, the Assembly Hall or Church, — 
catholic indeed, where all creeds might offer up, not 
only their prayers but their life's work, again and 
again. 

He saw the little jetty, the steam launch, that would 
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be the best means of communication with the main- 
land, for Mora lay outside the track of the ordinary 
coasting steamers, and no fisherman had seen good to 
disturb its quiet sanctuary. He did not see these 
things as Meredith saw them, in vision, but his imagi- 
nation was sufficiently strong to make pleasant pictures, 
pleasing to his artistic sense. The predominant note in 
his mind was Peace, as it had been on that day he had 
spent there with Meredith. Mora was to him a haven 
from a vulgar, striving world. He thoroughly appre- 
ciated Meredith's exclusiveness. 

Then he remembered with a start, this was an unac- 
complished idea. The mere possession of the island 
was the only step actually taken, and he sighed a 
little. 

Perhaps after all it would be better for Dale to go 
out alone. He would be so useless in the maze of 
business affairs, plans, contracts, purchases. He could 
do more when things had materialised further. He 
felt just a little sorry for Meredith and an uncom- 
fortable idea of selfishness disturbed his pleasant 
dreams and irritated him. 

Pauline and Dale came in late for tea, and though 
Mr. Paget, in duty bound, scolded her mildly for stay- 
ing out in the inclement weather, he could not possibly 
say she looked the worse for it ; indeed, she had a very 
pretty colour, and she went up to change her wet things 
with a laughing warning to the guest that she would 
be ready before he was. 

Indeed, she was presiding demurely at the tea table 
when he came down, and her vivacity covered anything 
unusual in their visitor's silence. She challenged him 
to a game of billiards when tea was over. 
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He was standing, and he looked down at her with an 
odd little smile. 

"I can't play now. I want to talk to your father," 
he said firmly. 

Pauline suddenly found some spot on the tea tray 
that needed rubbing with the ridiculous morsel of mus- 
lin she called a handkerchief. . 

"You could talk to him after dinner," she suggested 
in a low voice. 

He shook his head, and when her father put in re- 
proachfully, "After all, Pauline, I've been alone all 
this afternoon," she blushed quite prettily and, jump- 
ing up, remembered some unwritten letters and disap- 
peared. 

Mr. Paget suggested returning to his study, where 
there was at least a fire equivalent to the day. 

When they were seated, he began at once on the 
subject of Dale's gratuitous sacrifice of his own inter- 
est to his friend's need. 

"I consider it fine — no less, and a new proof of 
Meredith's power, if that were needed. With men like 
you to back us" — ^and so on. 

Dale heard him with outward patience. He sat look- 
ing into the fire in an abstracted way rare in him. At 
length he looked up. 

"It's kind of you to say all this, Mr. Paget, but I in 
my turn have something to say to you which will, I'm 
afraid, alter your opinion of me considerably. It's 
quite true I've written to Meredith and offered him 
either my services or an annual subscription of £300 a 
year. I was earning a good salary and I was offered 
a partnership. I have a very small income of my own 
and some savings, enough to keep me, as I told Niel. 
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He has chosen my services, and I have already left 
Crobys'. On the top of all this, I have had the un- 
pardonable presumption to tell your daughter I love 
her and desire to marry her, having now nothing what- 
ever by which to support her! — No, hear me a little 
further, sir. Your reproaches won't be less forcible 
for delay. I did not come down here with that inten- 
tion. I should not have come at all, but that I believed 
my own action in leaving myself no dependable liveli- 
hood, had put that question of marriage out of any 
sane man's conception of things. Indeed, I deliber- 
ately took all that into consideration when I made my 
offer to Meredith, but apparently" — ^he spoke with sud- 
den bitterness — ''I am not sane, not balanced, not rea- 
sonable. I've prided myself on all these things and 
on my common sense, and perhaps on being as honest 
as other men, and yet I've done this thing. It will be 
rather a relief to hear your opinion." 

"But why — ^why!" gasped Mr. Paget, bewildered, 
distracted, and quite unable to bring his scattered wits 
for the moment to the weighing of this appalling hap- 
pening. 

"Why? Because I love her!" The words burst 
from him despite himself. 

He put his hands over his face, shamed and horrified 
at the queer storm which flung him so instantly from 
all decent control. 

He recovered himself almost at once. 

"I beg your pardon, sir, but it's no excuse, of course, 
for an honourable man. I suppose I'm not that. I 
never fell in love before, and evidently I'm one of those 
who shouldn't. This is what I propose : I must write 
to Niel and take back my offer in part. It's the least 
I can do. I will start him on his enterprise and then 
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get some post by which I could keep your daughter in 
comfort, if you'll give her to me." 

His face was white and changed, and Mr. Paget 
was more distressed than ever. He felt he must gain 
time to think. The moneyless aspect of the case did 
not strike him as it struck Dale himself. 

"What did Pauline say?" 

He remembered, with a little paternal thrill, her 
colour and joyous aspect when she came in. 

"I — I conclude she returns your affection," he added 
a little lamely. 

Dale answered "Yes" briefly, half under his breath, 
and could have said no more had the winning or losing 
of her depended on it. 

Mr. Paget coughed nervously and looked around. 
He wished very sincerely he had never asked Dale 
down, or that, having come. Dale had kept his head, 
or, having lost it, had not thrust the matter into his 
hands. He disliked being made to feel uncomfortable 
and he knew himself unfit for the role of a stem par- 
ent; there would be a further struggle if he attempted 
it. He was again irritated and confused. 

If he quarrelled with Dale and sent him away, he 
could not himself go to Sweden, and now an obstacle 
loomed in the way, he was as certain he wanted to 
go, as was Pauline herself. 

Then there was his cousin's letter. He realised 
sharply it added to the complications, and had some 
bearing on this crisis which he could not quite dis- 
tinguish at the moment. 

There sat Dale, quiet and immovable, waiting for 
him to fall on him tooth and nail. He fidgetted and 
frowned. 

"Well, Mr. Dale," he said at last with some petu- 
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lance, ''I confess I think you have acted inconsid<- 
erately/' 

Dale slightly raised his eyebrows. 

"And — ^perhaps injudiciously. Putting aside Paul- 
ine for the moment, there is the Cause to which we 
are all committed. I may tell you frankly that Mr. 
Farr considers your presence in Sweden quite essen- 
tial to-^to success, and your action in taking up this 
work was so — so desirable — ^that — ^well," he sttunbled 
badly — "well, I am surprised. I do not see how you 
can go back on your word to Meredith, which is in a 

way to us all. You see it ^* His voice trailed 

off weakly, he groped wildly to get grip of the theme 
again. 

Dale gave a slight movement. The strained look in 
his eyes deepened. 

"I cannot give up Pauline," he said in the same low 
voice. 

"No, no, no, of course not. I mean you must natu- 
rally feel and speak so, if you love her. Indeed, I 
want my little girl to be happy, Mr. Dale. It's all 
most distressing. You have some means of your 
own?" 

"Two hundred and fifty pounds a year and no ex- 
pectations," returned Dale drily. 

He could speak intelligently on any subject but 
Pauline. 

Paget fidgetted again. He wished Dale would give 
more assistance, or give him a lead. 

"I suppose you can't suggest anyone else who could 
help Meredith as you could ?" 

If Paget had been an observant man, the rapid 
spasm of emotion which transformed Dale's face 
would have given him pause in his futile efforts to 
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adjust Pauline's fate to his own convenience. All that 
Dale remarked, however, was that he could think of 
no one for the moment 

Well, we must see what can be done/' he sighed. 
There's my cousin to consider." 

Surprise was the least dominant factor in Dale's 
startled, angry face. 

"I can't see what Pauline and my affairs have to 
do with Mr. Farr !" he began hotly. 

Mr. Paget waved his hand. He had seen a glimmer 
of light amongst his perplexities, and some definite 
connection between Farr's desire for Dale's assured 
interest in the scheme and the present situation. He 
was not going to be lightly turned from any haven. 
Moreover, Dale angry was less disconcerting than Dale 
immovable. 

"I heard from Mr. Farr lately. He seems to think 
it certain the scheme will succeed, and not only from 
Meredith's and our point of view, but in other ways — 
speaking as a man of the world." 

Dale looked up sharply, shaken at last from absorp- 
tion in his own affairs back to instinctive protection of 
his friend. 

"What is Mr. Farr doing?" he demanded curtly. 

"Sounding people, I take it; nothing else," said 
Paget hurriedly. 

Dale looked away again to the fire, his quick mind 
grappling with this new point. 

He would have preferred to hear that Farr had 
dropped interest in the scheme. Speaking as a man 
of the world, success with Mr. Farr stood for money. 

He ought never to have let Farr come in. He did 
not shelter himself behind Mrs. Eversley, that would 
have been an abnegation of his position to Niel, to 
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admit her influence outweighed his own, which he 
never had admitted. He might warn Niel. Mean- 
while other matters must be settled. 

"What do you propose with regard to Pauline and 
myself?" 

The other gave a little gesture of helpless protest. 

**What is there for me to propose? Nowadays a 
parent's wishes go for nothing. The child takes its 
own way. Fm not a rich man, but Pauline has a 
little money of her own, and will have mine some day. 
I protest strongly against your repudiating your ar- 
rangements with Meredith. I can see no reason why 
it should not turn out all right, if you wait a bit. 
There is no reason why you should not get a decent 
salary eventually. Indeed, it's only fair," he added, 
warming to possible arrangements that would at once 
solve his perplexities and gratify his cousin's wishes. 
"You will have very responsible work." 

Dale stood up. 

"Then I take it, Mr. Paget, that you offer no objec- 
tion to my engagement to your daughter ?" 

**I can't say I have no objections, but I have no hope 
of you and Pauline recognising them. I protest most 
heartily against your jeopardising the cause." 

Dale looked at him oddly. 

"Very well. I will not jeopardise it — ^and I will 
marry Pauline." 

Mr. Paget's face visibly brightened. 

"Yes, yes — of course, not at once, only when the 
Cause is fairly started. I think I may stipulate for 
that ! I thought you'd be reasonable, Mr. Dale. Now 
I must really go and see Pauline and scold her a little." 

"I'll send her to you," said Dale drily, and went out. 

Mr. Paget gave a sigh of relief. He felt he de- 
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served well of Fair. He had provided Dale with a 
separate interest in the success of the scheme. He had 
ensured Meredith a safe defence against Parr's possibly 
too business-like method. He had provided for Paul- 
ine's happiness — ^and his own immediate comfort, 
though he did not take that into consideration. 

Mr. Paget felt he had behaved with discretion, tact 
and tmworldliness that was befitting one concerned in 
such matters as the materialisation of Niel Meredith's 
dreams. 
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CHAPTER V 



"so RUNS THE STREAM OF LITTLE THINGS*' 



The matter which took James Fair to America was 
certainly not directly concerned with the advancement 
of Niel Meredith's enterprise, but he undoubtedly took 
advantage of his presence there to advertise this latest 
development to set the world's muddle right. His 
discretion covered a wide area. The five hundred 
pamphlets of explanation which he had wrung with 
such difficulty from Meredith were reprinted to the 
number of 25,000 and distributed in a fairly whole- 
sale manner, a^id Farr would let fall in casual conver- 
sations, odd information on the subject of a really 
sound movement in Europe, which he was to some 
extent financing. The seed fell on likely ground so 
far as his purpose was concerned, for the sower was a 
man of experience, and there was a promise of a plen- 
tiful harvest of dollars when the day came to gather it. 

But the matter on which he was really engaged con- 
cerned a larger and more personal undertaking. Be- 
hind all the odd speculations which appeared to engage 
the attention of James Farr, there lay one particular 
interest to which the bulk of his fortune was devoted, 

no 
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securely invested and untouched by the hazards which 
amused his leisure, and provided f imds for his ordinary 
life. The fact that such fimds were dependent on his 
many bizarre schemes and the soundness of his judg- 
ment had hitherto offered him that particular zest to 
life without which the surety of his position would 
have engendered ennui and destroyed for him the vio- 
lent contrast which was as salt itself to that hidden 
existence with its fixed security. But of late he had 
grown a little weary of quick dealing and mad adven- 
tures and was desirous of making a big coup that 
would place ev«i his ordinary life on a substantial 
footing. 

But the scheme required both capital and influence, 
and he had come to America hoping to secure 
both. 

There was a certain island east of the Azores, little 
known, and inhabited by a handful of half-castes and 
natives, who made an easy living out of its generous 
soil. It appeared more than likely that if a living 
could be obtained with a minimum of effort, no capi- 
tal, and no trade, that, given effort and sufficient of 
the remaining factors, a very advantageous position 
might accrue to anyone who possessed a trading mo- 
nopoly of the island. Always supposing that one, or 
possibly two, lines of steamers could be induced so to 
deviate from their ordinary path that they included in 
their route the island of Malata. It was to secure the 
co-operation of a line of American steamers that Farr 
had gone to America. A British company was already 
considering the possibility of falling in with his wishes. 
So far, however, he had found difficulty in persuading 
Americans to believe they could reap any advantage 
from calling at the still non-existing port of Antigone, 
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and it looked very much as if Farr would have to be 
content with one line of steamers and a syndicate of 
one. 

The matter would not have so greatly concerned 
him but for an unprecedented shortage of available 
capital. He seemed to run up against a streak of bad 
luck which no amount of good judgment could dodge. 
There was the untimely decease of the Portable Furni- 
ture Company, entirely owing to the inconsiderate be- 
haviour of a shareholder in attempting to sell in an 
open market what was non esse. Coupled to that, 
Farr had just received news of the sudden death of 
the originator and manager of the United Lecturers 
Institute. It had been a paying concern under that 
gentleman's astute management, but Farr had no illu- 
sions as to its future minus Mr. Percival's care, and 
he could see no way of freeing himself before the 
concern went under. 

He could not have foreseen Percival's death. The 
latter was under forty, — old enough, however, Farr 
thought bitterly, to take care of himself at street cross- 
ings! The matter of the P. F. C. was one of those 
mistakes to which all men are liable. He had meant 
to get out of it in the spring, but Meredith's affair 
had taken his attention, and in turn had been swamped 
with this larger undertaking of the Malata Trading 
Syndicate. Still it was decidingly annoying to find 
capital crtunbling beneath his hands just when he 
wanted every available pound of it. 

It was essential now that this enterprise of Mere- 
dith's should succeed — in his meaning of the word. 
He was still perfectly satisfied with his own judgment 
in the matter. There was money in it, if it were prop- 
erly run ; but while he had taken it up largely to please 
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that sporting instinct of his to back his own opinion 
against long odds, precisely as one may back a horse 
to win or lose with a smile, so that one had a run for 
one*s money — ^now he discovered that he had put more 
on this race than he cared to lose at present. 

Meredith must undoubtedly come over to America 
and lecture there. That would ensure success. 

Meredith with his queer, earnest face, his golden 
voice, and that passionate sincerity, that could sweep 
men from their reasoned judgment! The dollars 
would pour in! His own little essay in advertising 
had proved that ! Once he had mooted this lecturing 
business to Meredith, who had gently scoffed at such 
self-advertisement. 

As Farr walked through the crowded thorough- 
fares, his eye caught the big lettered hoardings by hall, 
church, and chapel, advertising meetings of Christian 
brotherhoods, religious research, new priests of occult- 
ism, new exponents of the Simple Life for the needs 
of millionaires. Yes! there was a harvest of dollars 
waiting on anything new out here 1 He made out in 
imagination telling placards, arresting advertisements, 
and then came to a mental standstill beside an attempt 
to picture Meredith's dreamy face, portrayed three 
times as big as life on a boarding, like the face that 
momentarily fronted him of a noted clairvoyant 

Enough of Meredith's influence still rested on the 
incongruous absurdity of the picture to strike his sense 
of humour. He realised that his surrotmdings were 
affecting him, and that the hustled life that temporarily 
submerged him, bore no relation at all to Meredith and 
his enterprise. Yet when all was said and done the 
scheme must succeed. Some sort of magnified travesty 
of this promoter would, in some sense or other, have 
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he wrote, "and if I did not see a very good prospect of 
success before our little society, I should be a bit in- 
clined to quarrel with you on her account, while I con- 
gratulated myself, or rather Meredith, on your joining 
forces with us. But as matters stand the Enterprise 
with a practical man at its back is certain of success, 
and I feel justified in having no misgiving for the 
future, so long as there is no unnecessary delay in 
starting it. The sooner it can be set going the better. 
Deliberation in making your plans is good, but despatch 
in carrying them out is better, though there is no need 
to impress this on you. I have done my best for the 
scheme here, and have found considerable appreciation 
of it, but I am a poor interpreter beside Meredith, who 
I hope will be persuaded to come and explain it for 
himself to those interested. There are plenty of men 
tired of helping alleviating charities, who will grasp 
the bigness of this thing, and once they do, the dollars 
will pour in. So long as you are acting for Meredith 
on the practical side I have no fear for results." 

During the next few weeks Dale certainly loomed 
larger in Parr's vision than Meredith himself. It 
might be that the echo of the latter's voice grew faint 
across the broad fields of the Atlantic, and perhaps 
Farr tried deliberately to free himself from some 
secret entanglement of thought. He continued, how- 
ever, to back his own judgment in the practical issue, 
and in its way his faith was as solid and enduring as 
Meredith's own, only it was centred in himself. 
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II 

Fair's letter made two distinct impressions upon 
Dale. 

One was undoubtedly relief, not for the promise of 
future success, but for the assurance that someone be- 
side Mr. Paget watched over Pauline's interest He 
was as far off as ever from appreciating her father's 
easy agreement to what he considered was so question- 
able an action on his part. But he felt himself now 
freed from the irreconcilable roles of a prudent guar- 
dian and a beloved passionate lover who had no part 
in prudence, (or anything approaching it,) and whose 
horizon was bounded only by the deep waters of an- 
guish and the golden stars of hope. 

But the letter made another impression upon Dale, 
which he certainly did his best to subdue, but which 
remained at the back of his mind, kept there in the 
background by his will, but never wholly mastered by 
his reason. That was his old mistrust of Fair. 

He told himself there was nothing in the letter what- 
ever to give rise to it, yet it left him a vague sense of 
obligation to Farr, and it was in this obligation his 
mistrust crouched and hid. He told himself it was not 
there and fretted at the lie, and then, facing it, decided 
that what was the matter with him was, that his imagi- 
nation had got out of hand under the influence of that 
deep draught he had drained from the cup of Eros. 

He spent what week-ends he could at Freshwater 
and one day he asked Pauline why she had not told 
him that Farr was her godfather. 

Pauline replied nonchalantly that she thought all that 
was over when the church had decided she had come 
to years of discretion, and anyhow she did not choose 
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to think now that there were any odd people about the 
worlds holding vague ideas of responsibility towards 
her. 

"I allow you responsibility, that is enough," she said, 
putting her hand on his. 

He was lying on the grass by her side, and he caught 
her hand and pressed his face against it with sudden 
passion. 

Nothing in the whole world mattered, but the hold- 
ing that of responsibility. Dearer than life, dearer than 
friendship, dearer perhaps than honour ! 

Ill 

By the end of August, Dale and the Pagets were 
ready to start for Sweden. Meredith was to meet 
them at Stockholm, where they were to stay one night 
and then go on to Harg, which was the place where the 
present headquarters of the little society were estab- 
lished in a small house on the outskirts of the town. 

It had not been established without exciting some 
interest in Harg. To bfegin with there had been the 
perplexing question of the island of Mora, named, it 
was true, in some local maps, and belonging to the 
country, but hardly more than three of the inhabitants 
had ever seen it, with the exception of the fishermen, 
and quite a large portion had never heard of it. For 
what purpose the extraordinary young Englishman 
with the dark eyes wanted so unget-at-able a spot was 
a matter of broad speculation. It was generally be- 
lieved that he was going to establish a sanatorium 
there, where people would wear the minimum of clothes 
and imbibe tihe maximum amount of fresh air. 

For the most part Meredith let the speculation go at 
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that. He felt under no compulsion to explain himself 
except to the chosen few that intuitive instinct told 
him were fit disciples. 

When Paget returned to England after the island 
was actually selected, Olaf Borsan had settled himself 
by Meredith's side to act as his sponsor and interpre- 
ter as far as he could. Borsan was a much-travelled 
Swede of independent means, a natural and national 
instinct for practical affairs, and a strong vein of mys- 
ticism which he held rigidly divorced from all business. 
There was a mental attitude which he found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to maintain in his position as interme- 
diary between Meredith and his new surroundings. He 
was fired to endeavour by an implicit belief in Mere- 
dith's scheme, and a passionate desire that his country 
should have the credit of cradling so great a move- 
ment. He was the greatest possible use to Meredith 
at the start, for he was well known in Harg, and his 
name served as an introduction to rich and poor. The 
Swedes are a hospitable people and the inhabitants of 
the little Villa Friiler were kindly received and no un- 
seemly curiosity was openly betrayed. 

All this suited Meredith exactly. He conceived an 
affection for the place and the people. He made friends 
with the fisherf oik, he got in touch with the merchants 
and few rich people of leisure in the neighbourhood, 
and he picked up Swedish with amazing facility. But 
Borsan had uneasy hours. It was something of a shock 
to him to find how resolutely his leader translated his 
beliefs into everyday life. When Meredith told him 
rather diffidently of Dale's advent to take up the post 
of secretary and general organiser, Borsan was im- 
mensely relieved. From what he had seen of Dale in 
London he judged him to be a man who would in no 
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way entangle the subjects of faith and business, and he 
considered that existence in Harg might therefore be- 
come simplified. 

The Villa Friiler consisted of one long low room, 
which served as a general sitting room, a smaller room 
which had been converted into an office, and four bed- 
rooms. Borsan had found Meredith a housekeeper, 
and, until the arrival of the Pagets, had shared Friiler 
with him. But now the Pagets were to lodge at Friiler 
and Borsan and Dale were to find accommodation at 
the little hotel which was nearly next door. 

Harg was a railway terminus and presented nothing 
of interest to the traveller beyond a good harbour. It 
took about an hour to go to Mora from there, in the 
little steam launch which Meredith had purchased. 
Mora lay between two divergent steamer routes, slight- 
ly aloof from the countless isles that studded the coast. 
One might catch the regular line of steamers from an 
island within twenty minutes' sail, but the launch 
rendered them independent, and was the first necessary 
outlay. 

The siunmer had been unusually late and unusually 
dry. September bid fair to carry on the record. Mr. 
Paget lamented daily to Dale that he could not intro- 
duce him to Sweden two months earlier. 

Dale had said nothing to Meredith about his en- 
gagement in his letters, such being Pauline's wish. 

"We'll keep it for a surprise," she insisted. 

Then, when they actually met Meredith, she was 
seized with unaccustomed sh3mess. She was amazingly 
pleased to see him, but had sudden misgivings as to 
how he would regard her in her new role. Like the 
rest of the little circle, she had already fotmd it impos- 
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sible to regard her actions as something apart from him 
and his concerns. 

She drew Dale back into the hotel drawing-room as 
he and Meredith were starting for a walk before din- 
ner, and she voiced her doubt, half laughing, half 
apologetically. 

"Do you think he'll mind?" 

"Mind what?" 

"Our being engaged ?" 

Dale smiled. 

"Well, I'm going to tell him." 

"You'll tell me just what he says?'* 

Dale shook his head. 

"I make no rash promises, but if I don't go quickly, 
there will be no need to tell him — ^he'U guess." 

At which she let him depart. 

Presently they were on the Norrboro. Dale, pre- 
sumably taking in the beautiful city, Meredith left him 
to do so unhampered by explanations of the different 
buildings. He was not a good guide in that he never 
remembered names of any places, but against that, he 
had an exceptional faculty for finding out things worth 
seeing. 

Suddenly Dale remarked. 

"Niel, I've gone back on you, you are welcome to 
abuse me as much as you like, but there it is." 

"Well, give it to me." 

"I'm engaged to be married." 

His friend turned with a glowing face to him and 
held out his hand. 

"Oh, I've been hoping for that. It was the only 
thing wanting. And you call it going back on me." 

"I haven't said to whom!" 

Meredith laughed. 
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"Dear old Ambrose ! Do you think I have no eyes 
in my head for any affairs but my own? You know 
it's all so much to my advantage, and Pauline, too, 
so exactly the right sort of person for — ^us — ^that I'm 
only afraid you took that into consideration too much." 

"I can assure you I never took anything into con- 
sideration but myself," retorted Dale dryly, "and I 
can't see how you and Mr. Paget can look at me with 
any eyes but those of contempt." 

He paused a moment and looked away. He wanted 
to say something else, but it was not too easy. He 
saw iJie smooth waters stretched like a mirror of steel 
to the encompassing walls. The stm had sunk and the 
after-glow, that would soon deepen into the peaceful 
silver twilight that took the name of night, coloured 
the western sky, and bathed the city in a fairy-like 
atmosphere. 

At last Dale was definitely aware that he entered 
into a strange country, not the country of Sweden, 
but the country of Idealism, where the market values 
of the world were altered beyond recognition. He 
realised that Meredith and others of this little gather- 
ing of faithful people did actually have a different out- 
look and a different standard to that prevailing in his 
own world. He had come amongst them, bringing with 
him his own standards, no countr)rman of theirs, only 
the follower of the man who was, above all, his friend. 
He could no more have given Meredith up now than 
he could have renounced Pauline. He knew it, but 
in the mist on those Freshwater Downs he would have 
done so. He must tell Meredith of that, for it 
was always in his mind. Then, when he sought for 
words, as they leant over the parapet of the great 
bridge, Meredith spoke. 
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"I could see, Ambrose, while we were in London 
that you were trying not to give in, probably against 
your will. Did you really think you were going back 
on me ?" 

Dale interposed sharply. 

"I told her I would give you up if I could not get 
her without it. It was she who would not hear of it." 

"Yes,. that's as it should be. That's how one should 
feel if it's a big thing. She can understand in flashes, 
though. People are generally so ready to believe that 
God gives with one hand and takes away with the 
other. Presently you will see that what was wanted 
was Pauline as well as you, to make you." 

"I don't see it at present," returned the other. "I 
feel as if I had behaved abominably, first to Pauline, 
and then to you. But I should do the same again. 
It's not for me to quarrel with your or Paget's out- 
look, and here I am !" 

Meredith gave a sigh of content. 

"Yes, thank heaven ! Ambrose, it's going to be up- 
hill work, getting started on clean lines. I can't tell 
you what it has been, getting the island. Wherever I 
turned there seemed some wrong spirit at work, out- 
looks I couldn't see, methods that frightened me. I'm 
beginning to get suspicious of people, to wonder what 
they mean when it comes to business. It's perfectly 
beastly! Of course it's just my incompetence, but 
thank God you've come. To-morrow, Upsala, and 
Harg, and on Thursday I'll take you to Mora !" 



CHAPTER VI 



VISIONS 



"Ambrose !" 

Meredith opened the door, and then stood looking 






at his friend with faint consternation in his eyes. 
Well?" 
'What about going over to Mora this morning ?" 

Dale glanced at his table. It was covered with let- 
ters, catalogues, and advertisements. On the left was 
the pile already dealt with, on the right were those 
that must still be seen to. 

"I can't go. Take Paget." He spoke shortly. 

"He's gone to Upsala with Borsan, and you've been 
working like this for days." 

"I came here to work." 

Meredith regarded him with an affectionate, despair- 
ing air, then he came right in, shut the door, and 
pulled a chair up to the table. 

"Very well, since you are bent on making me 
ashamed of myself, give me something to do !" 

"Are you really fit for it ?" 

Meredith was just recovering from an attack of in- 
fluenza, which had seized him about a week after 
Dale's arrival. 

124 
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"Oh, I'm all right! What shall I do?" 

"Answer Father Vincent's letter. It's more in your 
line than mine." 

He pushed a thin, crumpled letter across to Mere- 
dith. 

'What am I to say?" 
^What you like." 

1 mean about the money. How much can we send 
him?" 

Dale frowned. 

"I suppose it's legitimate working expenses, though 
it's a bad precedent. We shall have Farr asking for 
his American expenses next!" 

"But he's travelling on his own affairs and he's 
rich!" 

Dale said briefly, "Yes," and proposed sending 
Father Vincent five pounds. 

"And some of the leaflets," he added firmly. 

Meredith sighed. 

"I don't like them.'* 

"They are useful." 

"Written words chill me." 

"Happily they have not the same effect on everyone ! 
Niel, are you really feeling better ?" 

Niel declared he was perfectly well and able to work 
if only doctors were not such fools. 

His friend regarded him critically. The keen tliin 
face was thinner and whiter than it should be. The 
faint bronze tinge was merely a surface-tint, acquired 
by three days' basking in the sun after ten days in a 
sick-room. Those ten days had been largely respon- 
sible for the accumulation of work on Dale's table. 
Dale had hardly had time to get hold of the haphazard 
methods which had prevailed when Meredith fell ill. 
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He had been strictly forbidden work of any kind, an 
order which, it must be acknowledged, he obeyed with- 
out reluctance. Those strenuous days of struggling 
with unaccustomed affairs had wearied him dread- 
fully before Dale's arrival. 

Dale had nursed him with devotion till he was well 
enough to be left in Pauline's care, then he had turned 
his attention to the neglected business and with Bor- 
san's help was producing some order out of the chaos. 

He watched Meredith now as he wrote his letter, 
and as far as he distracted him from the busi- 
ness in hand, his presence was a hindrance rather than 
a help. Dale thought as he watched that he could 
have told every word that was being written, so clearly 
were the passing feelings reflected on the sensitive 
face. Thanks, appreciation, encouragement, prognos- 
tication and a very little business ! 

Meredith indeed condensed the financial portion of 
his letter into two lines, then he tossed it over to his 
friend. 

"Put in the cheque, Ambrose; or rather, put in 
notes. He won't have a banking account." 

"Very well. Five pounds." 

"If we can't spare more. I say, Ambrose!" 

"Well?" 

So they had commenced conversation five minutes 
ago, but there was no irritation in Dale's voice now. 

"You must think me the most desperate slacker, 
Ambrose, to have gone on taking things so easily and 
leaving you to struggle alone," 

"I thought you showed imcommon good sense. I 
am used to straightening things out." His voice was 
dry, but his eyes were full of affection. 

"I want to tell you about it I can talk better out of 
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doors — ^but anyhow ^" He leant forward, his el- 
bows on the table and his head on his hands. "Before 
you came, when I was alone here with Borsan, when 
we were getting the island, it was all a bit trying, as I 
told you at Stockholm, but I did not mind it so much. 
It was the start and the difficulties were big, obvious 
ones in a way. One never expected to make a govern- 
ment understand. But then, when once the island was 
ours, if I had had my .way I should have waited a little 
while, and the right people to do the work would have 
come to me. But Farr, Paget, and Hermione, all of 
them wrote to me and begged me to get on and at least 
get the specifications and plans out before the winter. 
'So there's something to go on,' wrote Farr. 'Get it 
visible, if only on paper,' urged Hermione. I daresay 
they are right. The thing's so visible to me that I 
forget others can't see it ! Well, I gave in, and Borsan 
and I set about looking for a surveyor to make a map 
and a firm who would give us the houses we want. 
It was not so easy. You see, we want to get hold of 
people who understand." 

He looked a little appealingly at Dale. 

"It should be some one who really cares, you know, 
Ambrose." He got an answering nod. 

"Then we got the map of Mora made." He hesi- 
tated. "I didn't tell you in writing that there were 
difficulties. Borsan found a man. He was a good 
chap and cheap, but Borsan didn't tell me he drank. 
Luckily I found it out before we went to Mora." 

He looked past Dale into space with dreamy eyes. 

''Hegan — ^that's his name — ^is a splendid man, under- 
neath — ^when he's himself. He's a poet. But that's 
why it took so long to get the map done. I could not 
always take him over. Only when he was safe." 
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"He couldn't have found much but water on the 
island, unless you took it with you." 

Meredith was silent a moment. 

''You see," he explained at last patiently, "I couldn't 
take him when he wanted to drink. He had fits of 
repentance in between whiles. Then he was all right 
He wrote poetry and made the map." He glanced at 
the big scale map hanging on the opposite wall. 

"Where is he now?" 

"In Belgitmi — ^in a monastery. Father Vincent 
has ^" He hesitated. 

Dale nodded. He needed no explanation. A re- 
pentant drunkard would have little chance of relapse 
with Niel and the priest on either side of him I 

Meredith went on : 

"While the map was being made, I got a definite 
idea of the sort of buildings we want, and we got 
catalogues and plans from all the best builders of 
frame houses. They each seem to have their own 
particular style of architecture and their estimates 
seem as wide apart as the seas ! Now how does one 
find out what is a fair price, so that neither we nor 
the workmen suffer? That's the sort of thing that 
troubles me badly. Paget wrote and implored me to 
go to Meekle, who builds beautiful houses, but he has 
the reputation of being a brute of a master and his men 
are always striking. Borsan favours OInerson's houses, 
and they please me most, but they are terribly expen- 
sive beside the others. Then there's a man called 
Fleck, whom I saw. He's quite in a small way, but 
he's interested in our work. Borsan says he has no 
capital ! Besides the houses there's a pier to be built, or 
a jetty. Some of the fisher folk here say it's an easy 
job, some say it's impossible. They can't both be 
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right! Borsan's most awfully good, but naturally he 
doesn't like to think his countrymen might try to be 
unfair, neither do I, but it's difficult. When I've done 
a morning's work that you could do with out turning 
a hair, I am past caring what sort of men I employ! 
It seems to be asking too much that they should bear 
any character beyond a business one. Things get so 
misty to me that I nearly forget what the Settlement 
is like!" 

He paused and gazed at Dale, who leant back in his 
chair. 

"Niel," he said abruptly, "what does it exactly mean 
to you— this idea of getting the things done by the 
right t)rpe of people? Because it's not going to expe- 
dite matters ! Such people are not exactly as plentiful 
as blackberries !" 

Meredith's eyes flashed on him. 

"It means everything!" he said very earnestly. 
"You know it does! Think! As far as we know, 
Mora has never been lived on, hardly visited. It's 
virgin soil, and more, it's virgin air. Neither earth 
nor water nor air have ever absorbed anything of the 
passions of men. It's all fresh from the hand of God ! 
I count it of first importance that so far as lies in our 
power, nothing violently antagonistic to God — ^to 
Love — sets foot there. I'm not expecting it to be built 
by saints in the usual meaning of the term," he went 
on with a faint smile, but with his eyes still steadily 
fixed on his friend. "We're not saints ourselves. It's 
largely a matter of our intention. If I had my way I 
should wait and seek out and find architect, builder — 
yes, and workmen also — ^who would know what they 
were doing. They should each feel they were taking 
part in a great work. None should work blindfold! 
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As it is we haven't found even the masters yet! I 
won't have any notoriously below the level of decdnt 
humanity. But I am so deplorably weak myself that 
when I go messing my mind up with these details I 
lose sight of the really essential things and just go 
under!" He dropped his voice and there was sl^arp 
pain in his dark eyes. / 

Dale impetuously leant across the table and stretched 
out his hand. 

"Niel, that's not true! Things go over you, but 
you're never 'under.' I can't explain — ^I know ! Natu- 
rally you can't deal with details, they would swamp 
you for the moment, and that's why I'm here. But I'm 
glad you've spoken because I've something to say to 
you that you ought to know." 

He groped for his words slightly, but he was de- 
termined to speak. 

"I've never pretended to see with your eyes, all I 
know is that your outlook and understanding move on 
a higher plane than my own, and I'm thankful and 
proud to work by that as far as I can. But don't 
misunderstand me. If you leave details to me I can 
only settle them in my own way, by such light as I 
have borrowed from you, to aid my own common 
sense. Then there is something else. Now that the 
future means so much more to me, it's not so simple as 
it was. I do want to get the thing started, like the 
rest of the world. I want it to succeed. I'm not so 
patient as you are. Every week of delay will fret 
me. This is all wrong. I ought to have no outlook 
but yours, and I should have had nonfe but for this 
which has happened to me ! I wish to God, Niel !" — 
he spoke with sudden, fierce passion — "that I was free 
to give you just what I meant to give you — ^what I 
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promised — ^my whole life! But Fm not I can't give 
her up! I can't!" 

He dropped his head on his arms with a little gasp 
of pain. 

It was all so unexpected, such a complete over- 
throw of the well-controlled man of affairs, that 
any one but Niel might have been shocked or 
dismayed 

Niel got up and went round the table, and his eyes 
were full of understanding love as he bent over his 
friend. 

"My dear old fellow," he said softly, "I think you 
have been working too hard and lost your bearings. 
Of course you can't give her up! Reject the gift that 
God had put into your hands ? Why, it's unthinkable ! 
What did I tell you at Stockholm? You are giving 
all and more than I could look for. I have found it 
more than I expected already, and I've blessed her at 
times for showing me a still dearer friend." 

He put his slim hand over the firm brown one. His 
touch had all the tenderness of a woman's. He sat 
there on the arm of the chair a while, saying nothing, 
but calling up in the silence all the inner reserves of 
his love and trust. It was this ever-ready belief in 
him that held Ambrose Dale to his side, that had 
urged him to fling away his assured career, to jeopard- 
ize even his love rather than fall short of Meredith's 
faith in him. He himself thought it was his own faith 
in Meredith which most powerfully moved him, but it 
was not, and Meredith knew it, and used his power 
to the full, calling on all that store of fidelity and pas- 
sionate affection which lay in the depth of Dale's soul, 
while he as resolutely ignored, as a part of his friend, 
that demon of jealousy which Hermione Eversley had 
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discovered and did not disdain to use so that it could 
be madt to serve Niel's end. 

Dale recovered himself now, a little ashamed and 
angry at his outburst, though in truth a little relieved 
by it. It distressed him at times to feel that ever since 
that walk on the misty downs at Freshwater this new 
and emotional and hardly recognized self continued to 
assert its right to expression. 

He regained command of that troublesome self and 
jerked up his fair head. 

"I'll get Borsan to find out something more about 
Olnerson. Naturally we can't risk having labour 
troubles here, though you must remember Meekle 
wouldn't come himself. He would send foremen." 

*'I see." He tried hard to recognise that this fact 
made any difference, but failed. 

"Why don't you go out, Niel?" 

"I'll go out if you will. Do believe me, Ambrose, 
there are days when one progresses much faster be- 
cause one does nothing than because one struggles to 
do things. You and I and Pauline will go over to 
Mora and picnic. We've had four fine days following 
and by all accounts that can't go on long this season, 
ril go and order the launch and tell Pauline. You 
must come ! It's orders !" 

He sprang up, speaking with an air of finality that 
brooked no denial. Dale, after one look at him, nodded 
assent. 

"Very well, so you leave me to work till eleven. 
You must settle with Pauline," 
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Niel wandered round the wide verandah and found 
Pauline darning socks with a look of great distaste on 
her pretty face. 

Instead of delivering his message at once, he sat on 
the rail and watched her. Meredith got a great deal of 
joy out of watching people. 

He regarded Pauline as a charming child who was 
not yet awake to her own possibilities. 

"She doesn't really know she's got a soul," he r^ 
fleeted, "yet it's there and it ought to make a big one.'* 

Pauline sighed. 

"If I sat here from now till teatime, I should never 
get all these mended !" 

"It is a lot," he answered dubiously. "Why do you 
do them?" 

"No one else has time now. There is only Anne. 
I've just found that out." 

Niel lent forward and picked up a thin blue sock 
with neat clocks. 

"That's not Mr. Paget's, thafs mine !" he declared 
with mild surprise. 

Pauline took it from him decidedly, thrust it back 
in the basket and put the basket on the other side of 
her chair. 

"It doesn't concern you whose socks they are," she 
said severely. "Men are only supposed to find a 
drawer full of nicely mended socks ready to hand— or 
to foot." 

"They are quite used to finding them otherwise," 
he returned lightly, "but really, Pauline^ though you 
might mend Ambrose's socks, I don't think you should 
mend mine I" 
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'TDon't you really?" she took up another with an 
air of indifference. 

He smiled a little. 

"It's very nice of you. All the same, I have to in- 
terrupt your work. You have got to come over to 
Mora in the launch, with Ambrose and me. We'll take 
lunch if there's any to be had. Your father's away, 
so you have no excuse. We start at eleven." 

"Whose order?" she demanded, raising her pretty 
brows. 

"Mine! Ambrose is overworking. You don't 
want him to become a nervous wreck, do you ?" 

She laid down her darning and leant her chin 
on her hand after a surreptitious look at her 
wrist-watch. 

"I wonder, Niel"^ — ^they had long ago dropped Mnto 
the use of Christian names — "I wonder if it would be 
better for Ambrose if father and I went back. You 
see, it's rather a pull on him." 

^What's a pull?" 

^Oh, having to be polite to father, for one thing, 
when he's feeling cross — oh, he is! You know he's 
much more polite to him than he is to you or Mr. 
Borsan or me." 

"And you think that having to be polite and being 
in love with you, is bad for him ?" - 

She missed his gentle teasing tone which she had 
hoped to hear ridicule her remark. 

"I did not say quite that — ^but if you do think it 
would be better ^" 

She broke off with a little catch in her voice. 

He made no hesitation in his answer. 

"Oh, no, I don't think so at all. It would be much 
better if you were to marry at once." 



Hi 
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To which very direct speech she made no answer, 
which was perhaps the safest thing she could do, 
though it did not stop him discussing her personal 
affairs in his calm way. 

"You see, Pauline, being in love means a great deal 
more to Ambrose than it does to most men. He's got 
such a tremendous faculty for love, and there's been 
so little demand made upon it so far, except by myself, 
and that's quite different from a woman's demand. 
It's changed him. You've made the real Ambrose 
visible to us. Do you know that ?" 

"I don't," she retorted. She had long ceased to 
resent znytidng that Niel said. "To me, of course, he's 
always something new, but then I knew very little 
about him before. Generally speaking" — ^her lips 
twitched slightly with amusement — "what's newest in 
him is the way he's often quite cross — ^and he says 
more than he used to." 

"Exactly! He barely showed when he was cross 
before and he said too little. It wasn't that he hadn't 
his own opinions — ^he had them strongly, but he never 
cared whether people knew them or not. But all those 
are outside changes and they show in an outside way 
what I mean. It goes deeper than that. Perhaps I 
can gauge better than any one else how deep. I love 
Ambrose so much, Pauline, that I have often wanted 
to tell you how grateful I am." 

"For making him cross ?" 

She had to be flippant, because she felt such an odd 
little choking sensation in her throat. 

He was, however, proof against her flippancy since 
he knew that behind it she was both moved and un- 
resentful. 

Suddenly she looked up. 
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"If Ambrose were in your place, Niel, he'd be jeal- 
ous of me." 

His face changed instantly to a sternness she had 
never seen there. He got off the rail, and she stood 
up with intent to go, but he barred her path. 

"Pauline, put that idea utterly out of your head if 
you have any true love for Ambrose. Even if it's 
true — if it were true, rather — it does not belong to the 
Ambrose I know, and that you yourself have made 
visible. If the thought of it ever crosses your mind in 
connection with him, count it as a dead thought. Never 
look for it. Never expect it Never let him see for a 
moment that you think him capable of it, any more 
than you think him capable of murder or dishonour. 
You must believe me, Pauline, that it makes the most 
tremendous difference what we think about those we 
love. So often we find in them the reflection of our 
own thoughts and those very reflections have power. 
Only remember it's your soul that's got to ignore this 
thing, not your reason or your brain. You don't want 
to afiirm an)rthing about it. You are just as likely to 
confirm the wrong thing as the right thing. It in- 
volves thinking of it, — ^and that's forbidden!" He 
broke off and looked away. 

Pauline regarded him doubtfully. She wanted to 
go. He was undoubtedly taking her out of her depths 
and yet she lingered. The deep waters were beginning 
to fascinate her, so long as he led the way. 

^ You think people are just what we think them ?" 

^Oh, no, but the qualities we think of in connection 
with them, thrive on our thoughts. Isn't it reasonable ? 
Look back! If a man you knew thought of you as 
an engaging little flirt, wouldn't you have been the 
more ready to flirt with him ?" 
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"Really, Niel !" she cried, half laughing, half indig- 
nantly, but back in her depths again. 

'Wouldn't you ?" he insisted. 

'My old nurse used to say I was greedy, so I always 
took tiie biggest piece of cake — ^to get even with her — 
if that's what you mean." 

"Something like it," he returned indulgently. "Now 
I must go and see to the launch and you must see to 
the lunch." 

"I didn't say I was coming," she protested ; but he 
only smiled and went off towards the quay. 



Ill 



They lay on the smooth greensward sloping down 
to the tiny lake that was the heart of Mora. The soft 
beauty of their surroundings melted imperceptibly into 
beauty that outgrew itself and expanded into rugged 
wildness where opposite the primeval rock thrust grey 
ribs through the scanty girdle of green that decorous 
nature would impose on it. The lake itself was like a 
polished mirror, set in a frame of browning beeches 
and birches all hung with the gold coin of autumn. 
The silence of the little island was so absolute and 
compelling that the three who sat there f oimd no desire 
to break it. 

Pauline was silent because she was perfectly com- 
fortable and happy, and the pretty lake, blue sky, and 
tinted trees pleased her. She did not want to talk, but 
she rather wished the other two would do so. It would 
be pleasant to listen to them. 

Dale was silent, because he too for the moment was 
content, not so much with outward surroundings, as 
with a sense of luxurious isolation from vaguely war- 
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ring forces. Isolation with the two beings he really 
loved. 

Meredith was silent because he had come here with 
that express purpose. Just to sit in the silence and 
listen to what it had to say to him. 

It was full of voices as he had known it would be, 
and the two beside him offered no impediment to the 
message for which he waited. 

The difficulties which had beset him before he was 
ill, the decisions still waiting on his mood, all those 
matters of perplexity and vague discord which obscured 
his real life and clouded his vision, melted away. He 
saw once more the Settlement, which would be the 
visible body of his idea, take form around him, under 
the trees and in the glades sloping to the lake. There 
were the wooden houses with their red tiled roofs and 
big windows, and little gardens. There too was the 
long guest-house, and away to the left the church — of 
stone this — ^not wood. That was still a matter of 
great argument between Paget, Borsan, and himself. 
He had not been quite clear in his mind about it, but 
now he saw it exactly as it was to be. It rose before 
him stone by stone, and the minutest details were in 
the fraction of a second implanted on his mind quite 
plainly. 

Then amongst the houses and by the margin of the 
lake he saw people coming and going. Strangely 
mixed groups. Dreamy visionary Russians, impetu- 
ous Italians, ready for any sacrifice ; vivacious Ameri- 
cans, French, Swedish, English, and all thrusting aside 
for the moment the claims of nationality for the still 
higher claims of that Immortal Race yet to be. 

He saw further still Now he was sitting upright, 
motionless, and gazing out over the lake, lost to nearer 
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things. He saw that outside the radius of his little 
isle, with its granite walls fronting a cold sea, there 
came a very whirlwind of storm, which descended on 
the world and rent it in pieces. A storm in which 
hate, cruelty and greed, chivalry, courage, and heroism 
undreamt of, whirled through a chaos of immeasurable 
darkness, mingled with each other, and were locked 
together in struggle till the brain reeled before the 
stress of it. He saw that through the darkness, here 
only on the island, the sun still shone and the placid 
lake still reflected the blue sky or shining stars, and 
here only the silence still sank like balm into the hearts 
of those who came out of that awful fray, healing and 
restoring their courage and sight and faith, so that they 
passed on their way armed afresh against the day when 
the storm would die down, and they one and all would 
help to rebuild a shattered world. 

He did not know whence the vision came. It was 
new to him, a message that had been lying waiting for 
him there on the sunlit waters, and he knew he must 
hasten ! 

He gave a deep sigh and came back to the present. 
The two beside him were both looking at him, and 
Dale had his hand on the girl's arm as if he had 
checked her in the act of moving. When Meredith 
smiled at them he moved it. 

'T wish I could sketch," remarked Meredith regret- 
fully. "It would be so useful." 

"I can a little," Pauline admitted. **I brought my 
things in case you two wanted to go exploring." 

"There's nothing left to explore !" Dale's voice was 
regretful, disconsolate. 

Meredith turned to Pauline. 

•*Will you do something for me? I want a sketch 
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of this place as it will be when it's finished!" 

''My dear'Niel, I can't sketch what's not there!" 

"But I can show you how it will look. You know 
what the ordinary houses are like." 

'*It's faking!" she declared severely. 

"No, it's prophesying." 

She got out her things, conscious of a small agita- 
tion. It was the first time he had asked her to do 
anything directly concerned with his Settlement and 
she was oddly pleased. 

Meredith seemed to her more of a mystery than he 
had appeared in England. She had imagined there, 
in her keen, concise little mind, that she had stmimed 
him up completely and foimd him just a darling, but 
out here her sense of proportion was getting upset. 
She could not formulate in words the effect he had 
on her, though she was aware of it. Now for the 
first time she had seen him in his "dreams." Ambrose 
had laid his hand on her, enjoining silence and stillness 
while Meredith had sat there with wrapt gaze, his face 
alert, not dreamy, listening, hearing, watching some- 
thing that they could not perceive. This little sketch 
she was to make would be in a way an apology, though 
she hardly knew for what. 

They found a suitable spot, and, having given Mere- 
dith at his request a page from her sketch-book and a 
pencil, she proceeded to block in her sketch. Dale 
watched them for a while and then said he would walk 
round the lake. 

Apart from the trees that circled the lake and 
straggled over the rough ground down to the shores 
of the little bay, Mora was a mere pile of granite 
towering up to a little plateau from which one could 
see far beyond its limits. Halfway up this hill was 
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the spring which fed the lake, and Dale, wanting to 
correct his impressions of it, turned his steps in that 
direction. It was a rough, clambering walk, and as 
the spring was of some importance to the future of 
the island, he began roughly tracing out in his mind 
the path that would lead to it and the best route for 
the proposed pipes that were to conduct it to the settle- 
ment. It took him a very little while to reach his goal. 
Mora was so small, hardly two miles in length and 
not more than three-quarters of a mile across. 

Time and distance seemed to get a concentrated value 
there. He looked at his watch and decided to climb 
to the top of the plateau. 

From there one looked out over the isle-dotted sea. 
To the east, beyond Mora, there were no islands visible. 
Away to the south a faint haze showed where Gott- 
land lay across the busy route of trade, and to the 
west, nearer at hand, were the outskirts of the innu- 
merable isles and islets that fringed the coast. Some 
mere barren rocks, some desolate flat strands, some 
avowedly green and tree-decked, and Mora lay at his 
feet, smiling up at the sky from the circle of grey 
rocks that guarded her beautiful heart. 

They said no man had ever lived there. The fishing 
ground was dangerous. It was far from the main- 
land and it lay right between those two diverging 
steamer routes, touching neither. 

It was the first time Dale had been actually alone 
with Mora and with his mental consciousness severed 
from Meredith. Whether it was due to the unaccus- 
tomed solitude, or to the actual virgin air, as Meredith 
believed, he was most certainly aware of a strange 
release of thought, that brought him no reUef, but 
rather an overwhelming sense of confusion and acH 
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tagonism. All the pent-up activities of his brain 
seemed loosened, leaving only one small, clear spot in 
his consciousness where the silence of Mora could find 
an echo for itself. But those loosened activities surged 
round him, rolling over each other, warring with all 
things and above all rendering him for the moment 
desperately aware that he habitually lived in noise and 
confusion and spent his strength in holding his own 
in turmoil. 

Gradually the calm spot spread till it beat back the 
confusion and he was alone with Mora and the peace- 
ful, empty spaces. 

Down there in that gold and brown belt of trees lay 
his future work and existence — and Pauline's! 

The thought of her was stronger than turmoil, 
stronger even than the momentary calm he had gained. 
It was like life itself pouring in on him, so that for 
the moment his intention of facing certain dreary facts 
was overridden. 

Yet he forced himself away from that inrush of 
joy and marshalled the unwelcomed facts before him. 

His imagination failed him. Unassisted by Mere- 
dith or Pauline, he could make no picture of what was 
presently to be down there by the lake. 

He saw only the isolation of Mora and its narrow 
bounds, and he was suddenly appalled! 

How could any sane man expect Pauline to spend 
her life in such a place. 

The mere pittance of income seemed to him as noth- 
ing besides the pittance of life that Mora offered her. 

It was so impossible that he felt himself suddenly 
removed from her by the area of the island and the 
waste of sea encircling it. The knowledge that there 
would be houses down there, other dwellers, a centre 
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of life coming and going, were all valueless. He had 
no power to picture the non-existent. It was clear to 
him, however, that he must go down and offer to 
release her— -or desert Meredith ! 

The thing that he had said to his friend that morn- 
ing was terribly true. He did wish a thousand times 
that he could have brought a free mind to Meredith's 
work. He could even wish that this great gift which 
life had given him, had been delayed a few months so 
that his present path might have been free from con- 
flicting interests. 

From where he sat on the flat grey stone he could 
just descry the two figures down by the lake. For a 
brief moment he hated the intervening distance that 
he had put between them and himself. Desire within 
him stretched out to Pauline, calling, calling, calling to 
her to forget the illusion of time and space and to 
come to him where he sat facing the intolerable isola- 
tion that she must not share, and to face with him the 
awful fact that they had been living on the shores of a 
mirage and building their city beautiful out of mist as 
ephemeral as sea-fog. 

He was dismayed to find how quickly his mind for- 
mulated these emotions instead of casting them aside. 
He felt himself surrounded by shadows and could find 
no substance that could cast them out. The shadows 
were menacing of aspect as is the nature of shadows 
and not invariably the fault of their substance. 

It was clear that Pauline must at least be made to 
face the sort of life that lay before her. How circum- 
scribed would be its boundaries since money would be 
lacking that might have kept open the gate to the out- 
side world. It was an intolerable thought to him that 
he had been blinded by those vague assurances of 
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Parr's. He must go down and see Pauline at once 
while he had the courage. 

He returned by a different route from that by which 
he had come, and presently he passed a spot where a 
fresh land-slip had made a scar on the side of the 
steep hill. The black earth lay tumbled on the rock 
and buried ferns and little plants were already begin- 
ning to put out tiny hands to the light again, holding 
bravely to life beneath the weight of the catastrophe 
that had overwhelmed them. A narrow fissure or cave 
lay to his left, and he clambered across the loose pile 
of earth to look at it. The sides of the cave were 
streaked with a dull, black substance not imlike coal 
or pitch. Pieces of the same lay strewn around. He 
picked up a lump and looked at it curiously, and stood 
a while staring before him, searching in a dark comer 
of his memory for some forgotten knowledge. Then 
he put the lump in his pocket and went on his way. 

IV 

Pauline and Meredith had finished their sketching 
when Dale approached. 

They were standing in front of a piece of open 
ground, apparently discussing it with some animation. 
Meredith had a note-book in his hand and was making 
entries. Dale overheard a few words as he drew near. 
It was Pauline who was speaking. 

*'But I must have a good larder and it must be on 
the north." 

"Then it will spoil your yard." 

They both saw Dale, and Pauline broke into eager 
explanations. 

*'0h, Ambrose, it's too lovely ! We are planning our 
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house. Neil has let me choose the spot. It's to be here 
and a garden all round. We'll have a sort of open 
room one side and a verandah, and all the living-rooms 
to the south, unless you like best to look out this way. 
Come and see !" 

She led him off, talking gaily and pointing out in- 
visible things with certainty and joy. 

"One large and two small sitting-rooms — one for 
each of us. That's enough. You are standing in 
your own now if you like the outlook best. And, Am- 
brose, do you think it would matter if we grew some 
vegetables in the front of the house? Niel's house is 
next door. We might have a way made through the 
fence — ^just here.*' 

He found nothing to say at all. He looked at the 
empty clearing and back at her, and was dumb. 

She went on gaily : 

*'Niel says I am to learn gardening and be head 
gardener on the island. Miss Ashman — ^that's his 
friend Miles Ashman's sister — ^will be librarian. She's 
that now in England. Won't it be lovely having a sort 
of world of our own to do what we like with ? Then 
when we pine for dissipation we can run down to 
Stockholm, Niel says!" 

Because he was so silent she turned and looked at 
him with surprise and put her hand on his arm. 

''What's the matter? Don't you like it?" she asked 
anxiously. 

Then, on the spot where his friend had reared for 
them this invisible home, he bent and kissed her, and 
he said nothing whatever about the isolation of Mora. 

It was an unreal dream in which they lived, but he 
would not tell her so just yet ! 



CHAPTER VII 



PROGRESS 



The long light evenings were over now and dark 
shut down quickly on the world. The night after their 
return from Mora there was a fitful sound of rising 
wind, and they drew the curtains close and lighted the 
stove, which Pauline considered a poor substitute for 
an open fire. 

Paget and Borsan had returned from Upsala and 
were recounting their mild adventures when Meredith, 
who had been very silent, said : 

"I want you good people to do some work to-night 
and settle, once for all, who is to build the houses on 
Mora.*' 

No one offered any objection, though Dale seemed 
on the point of doing so and then refrained. 

The centre-table was cleared and the big map of 
Mora brought in and hung on the wall. Catalogues, 
plans and designs were laid out. They all drew round. 
Hitherto Pauline had stood aside from participating 
in actual affairs, but since that afternoon she was 
aroused to a personal interest. The sharpness of the 
vision of her future home which Meredith had tem- 
porarily imposed on her, linked her to present develop- 
ments, and she, too, came and bent over the table. 

146 
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The plans were small-scale ones of the wooden 
houses so prevalent in Scandinavia, and with each plan 
were photographs and drawings and sheets of figures 
giving rough calculations which Dale himself had made 
out. 

Meredith spoke : 

"The three builders nearest at hand are Medde, 
OInerson, and Fleck. Without doubt, Meekle's designs 
are the most artistic/' Paget gave a murmur of assent. 
"But I cannot bring myself to employ a man of his 
reputation. Olnerson's plans are quite good, but very 
costly. These are Fleck's. I like the man and the 
designs are simple; but Borsan does not think Fleck 
has capital enough to carry a big contract through. 
None of the designs shown are quite right. Most of 
our houses are lower in build and have verandahs 
round them — really bungalows, and none are exactly 
alike." 

Borsan glanced at him sharply, but said nothing. 
Paget, however, smiled with a suggestion of protective 
affection which had become habitual to him when Mere- 
dith spoke thus, as if dealing with already existing 
facts. He possibly fancied that no one but himself 
noticed it. 

"Give me your sketch, Pauline." 

She handed it over without demur, forgetting in her 
interest, its inperfections. 

"That," said Meredith, pushing it over for them to 
see, "that's what it will be like, more or less. As you 
see, none of the designs are quite right, but no doubt 
they could be made so. The decision lies with Am- 
brose. Mr. Paget is for Meekle, Borsan favours OI- 
nerson, and I am for Fleck. Yours is the casting vote, 
Ambrose." 
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They all fixed their eyes on him. Borsan waited 
with marked tension. 

"Then I vote for OInerson for these reasons: We 
can't risk labour troubles and we can't afford to pay 
for mere beauty when we have Niel and Pauline to 
design for us. Neither can we risk having indifferent 
materials used by a man who, with the best intentions 
in the world, might not be able to command the best. 
I am fairly sure that Olnerson's price will come down 
with proper handling, without detriment to us— or the 
workmen 1" he added with a faint smile. 'Til make 
it my business to see to that." 

"That's settled, then," said Meredith, and leant back 
with a sigh of relief which Borsan echoed. 

But Dale had not finished. He stood looking round 
at them and the smile still lingered. 

*'But, my dear, good people," he said at length, 
"there's a great deal to be done before there's a ques- 
tion of putting up houses on Mora. First there's a 
landing-stage to be made. There are trees to be cut 
down, ground to be cleared, foundations to be put in, 
water to be laid on, light, drainage, sheds for materi- 
als, sleeping huts for the men ^" 

"No, Ambrose," put in Meredith quickly, "no work- 
men will sleep on Mora. They must come and go 
daily." 

Dale fixed his eyes on his friend's face and felt there 
was a struggle coming. 

"That's an enormous waste of time and money, 
Niel." 

"I can't help it, Ambrose. I don't want any strang- 
ers to sleep on Mora until it's finished." 

Both Paget and Borsan uttered a protest, but Mere- 
dith still looked at Dale* 
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"Expense and delay, Niel. It means charter- 
ing a small steamer and being at the mercy of 
the weather." 

"I knew that when we took an island. I'm not such 
a fool as not to have known it, but there it is ! I want 
all the work possible done off the island. These houses 
are all made in segments. They will go over ready to 
put up." 

"But, as I said, the houses are only a small part of 
It When things are really ready to begin, someone 
must stay there." 

"You fear— pirates?" he smiled at Dale. 'Well, 
one of us or a foreman — ^that's understood." 

Dale still held out. 

"How much delay and expense are you prepared to 
facer 

"Anything you like so that I get my way, Ambrose." 

The watchers realised it was a struggle between two 
wills and kept silence. Borsan's attention again seemed 
acute and nervous. 

Suddenly Dale bent his head and surrendered, and 
Borsan's face expressed the liveliest disappointment. 

"I can't gainsay what I do not understand," said 
Dale quietly. "You shall have your way, Niel." 

"Why shouldn't the men sleep on the steamer?" sug- 
gested Pauline casually. 

Meredith looked up with relief. 

"Is that possible, Ambrose ?" 

"Quite, I should think." He gave Pauline an ap- 
proving glance. "As we are on the subject, what about 
the jetty? Kovel is the nearest man at hand. I hear 
he built the new jetty here." 

"No, not Kovel." 

"Why?" 
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Borsan answered in a voice that spoke of previous 
defeat : 

"Kovcl is an advanced free-thinker/' 

"Not advanced," put in Meredith ; "that's just what 
he is not. He's only an old-fashioned atheist, of no 
use at all to us." 

"He builds very well, and Mr. Farr counsels haste." 

There was latent obstinacy in Borsan's tone, but no 
expectation of success. Again he looked oddly at 
Dale. 

"I have no doubt we can find another man of more 
congenial religion," returned Dale soothingly. "At all 
events, Fll get to work on that first. We can do with 
just a straight pier." 

"A little harbour would be far more appropriate and 
picturesque," put in Paget. 

"But much more expensive. Time and money are 
considerations if we are to start work in the spring." 

There was a little pause. Everyone was conscious 
that something had not been said, but for each the 
unspoken thing was different. 

Dale broke the silence. 

"Then I understand, Niel, you wish me to take defi- 
nite steps on the lines we have discussed to-night ?" 

Meredith rose and they stood facing each other 
across the table. 

"Yes, I put myself in your hands, Ambrose. I know 
you will see me through in the right way." 

He held out his hands impulsively and Dale took 
them, and doing so saw Borsan's face ovet Meredith's 
shoulder, and was aware once more of conflicting in^ 
terests. 

Pauline went off to her own room to fetch some 
work. She decided that she felt sorry for Ambrose. 
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A little later Borsan and Dale returned to their hotel 
together. The wind was still rising, and what stars 
there were were dimmed by the straggling wisps of 
cloud that trailed across the sky. It was not an invit- 
ing night, but on the steps of the hotel Borsan paused 
and remarked : 

"There will be rain without doubt now, and that 
will delay the survejdng on the island badly." 

His English was nearly perfect, but sometimes he 
framed his sentences awkwardly. 

Dale looked up and shrugged his shoulders. 

*We can only do our best" 

Still they botih delayed entrance. 

"Will you come as as the harbour?" asked Bor- 
san abruptly. 

Dale was not really desirous of a walk, but he saw 
that Borsan had something to say and preferred to 
say U out of doors, so the two went down the long 
straight road, bordered with little white houses set in 
small gardens. The greater number of these had al- 
ready settled down to sleep, but here and there between 
the drawn curtains a friendly strip of light shone out. 
The street ended in a square, and after crossing the 
one tram line of Harg, they turned down a short dark 
road that led out to a wharf, bordering the small inner 
harbour, whose obscurity was dimly relieved by a few 
lights placed at wide intervals. 

Borsan began to speak directly they were clear of 
the town. 

"It was good what you said to-night, Mr. Dale, but, 
pardon me, you might have said much more." 

"In what direction?" 
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"These are not very practical people. The building 
of the settlement shotdd be left entirely to you." 

"It practically amounts to that." 

"I think not." 

*The enterprise is my friend's, not mine. I am here 
to carry out his wishes to the best of my ability, not 
to consider my own." 

"Yes, yes, in the main. See here, Mr. Dale, I love 
Meredith, I revere his great idea, I am giving my days 
to bring it to birth. He is the author of it — ^but he 
cannot carry the bricks, if you understand me." 

"No, or I should not be here." 

Dale instinctively quickened his step, but the other's 
easy stride kept pace with him. 

"I understand Mr. Meredith's thought very well — 
that there should be good feeling, brotherhood, amongst 
the workmen ; no quarrels or strikes. That would be 
deplorable — ^is that the word ?" 

"Quite so," murmured Dale absently, wondering 
whither all this was tending. Borsan seemed in no 
hurry to come to his point. 

They reached the water's edge. The waves were 
lapping at the harbour entrance and splashed round 
the walls and wooden piers with a sobbing sound that 
was like the words of a song to the fitful, gusty music 
of the yvind. They could see the dark, restless water 
where the few lamps uncertainly lit it up. Now and 
again boats bumped against each other or grated on 
the sea-weedy walls. It was an odd night to linger 
on a deserted quay. Dale wondered why he did not 
say he had had enough of it and go back, but some- 
thing not far remote from curiosity kept him there. 

Borsan, on his part, showed a true Swedish indif- 
ference to the weather. For him the main thing was 
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that he was out of doors. He was acutely aware of 
the difficulties of carrying out certain instructions with 
proper tact They had originally sounded simple 
enough, and he wondered with some irritation where 
the exact difficulty lay in telling a man he was in 
future to be assured of a certain salary, on the sole 
condition of doing precisely what he was doing with- 
out it Why should this Englishman hold him, as it 
were, at arm's length, so that the mere mention of 
salary between them seemed as the impertinence of a 
subordinate to a superior ? Why, indeed, had not Mr. 
Farr written to Dale himself ? He guessed that Dale 
did not like Farr, but on the other hand the absent 
man evidently set great store on Dale. 

Borsan's inner perceptions jumped towards some 
secret antagonism between them. This enterprise on 
which his higher nature was set flashed before him, not 
as a peaceful, silent field of work, but as a battle- 
ground, somehow akin to the gusty, fretful night. He 
began to see it might be less possible than he had sup- 
posed to keep business divorced f roni the higher ethics. 

At this point he would have preferred to leave his 
mission undone, but having accepted it, he was not the 
man to fail in an obligation. 

"Mr. Dale," he began, and though he stammered a 
little over the words, he said them. "Mr. Dale, some 
of us are a little anxious over the future. If you are 
not manager in name now, you will be when the settle- 
ment is opened. At least that is what we depend on and 
hope. We want the practical side of affairs put wholly 
in your hands. We feel success depends on it. I have 
been asked to say this and to assure myself and others 
that you stand by us." 
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Borsan was a man of quick sympathies, and he felt 
Dale stiffen under his remarks. 

''May I ask if you are speaking in the name of the 
whole committee ?" 

''Mr. Paget knows that I have been asked to speak/' 

"And Mr. Farr?" 

"He it is who asked me." 

"To confirm what both he and Paget know are fore- 
gone conclusions. The choice of a manager later on is 
for Meredith's decision alone." 

Borsan laughed softly. 
'Oh, of that there is no question." 
Then I see no purpose in your question. I am 
working for my friend and I intend to do my best for 
him and to do any work he wishes me to do." 

Borsan laid his hand on the other's arm. 

"No purpose for you — ^no ! But there is this, Mr. 
Dale. We feel we can't take so much from you with- 
out giving adequate return. It is not fair your work 
should be hampered by anxieties— financial anxieties 
of a married man !" 

"I am not married," said Dale sharply. 

"No, but that is to be. We have no right " He 

stopped again. 

Dale was on the point of sa3ring that he fully agreed 
there, but Borsan as a man had no power to drag his 
inner sentiments to the point of speech. He waited a 
little grimly, perhaps a trifie anxiously, certainly curi- 
ously. 

"We propose that itom the day the Settlement is 
opened, when you must take on the duties of secretary 
or manager — ^whatever you like to call it — ^that you 
receive a salary of £200 a year — ^and a house, of 
course. That is what I am asked to tell you." 
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There was a silence. The waves surged round the 
dark walls with a long-drawn sigh. Somewhere in the 
obscurity opposite a benighted sailor or watchman 
struggled with a restless boat Some bits of paper 
caught in an eddying gust of wind were swept over 
the dark waters*. 

Two hundred pounds a year with his own £250 and 
a house! Living would not- be expensive on Mora. 
It was possible for life — ^life that might reasonably 
include Pauline and was therefore life, not merely go- 
ing on ! 

He pushed the thought of her away. 

"Have you spoken of this to Meredith ?*' 

"No, not at present. He gave Mr. Farr to under- 
stand originally that he hoped it would be possible to 
make some sort of return to you for your work." 

"Is it proposed to pay this salary from — subscrip- 
tions?" 

Borsan hesitated, and his hesitation made matters 
clear to Dale. He saved him from repl)ring. 

"I think I should have served Mr. Farr's purpose 
without this offer ! Will you tell him I appreciate it !" 

"Then you agree? It is a promise 1" 

"On whose part?" 

"On ours ! No, let me be open with you, Mr. Dale. 
On Mr. Farr^s ! He is bent on this affair of ours being 
a success and he believes that it depends largely on 
you. He wishes you to be able to work for Mr. Mere- 
dith unhampered by avoidable financial worries. That 
is only fair. Success depends on no unnecessary de- 
lay. Mr. Farr is an expert at these things and he feels 
that the moment is ripe for our enterprise and we must 
take full advantage of it. He is merely advancing the 
Cause in providing that a principal factor in it shall 
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bring a free mind to his work. He says that what he 
offers is totally inadequate, but that he feels you would 
refuse more." 

What was there to gainsay? The offer was gener- 
ous. It exacted nothing from him he was not already 
giving, and it transformed that fast-fading mirage of 
his marriage into substantial form again. It provided 
Pauline with a gateway ! 

It was a shock to him to discover that he had defi- 
nitely decided that he could not chain Pauline to life 
in Mora unless that gateway was secure to her. 

That picture of an interminable future without her 
swam before him as it had on the island only that 
afternoon. It became connected in his mind with the 
dark waters of the harbour before him, full of lonely 
sound and hopeless seekings, and always the tug of the 
tide dragging one from moorings and safety, out to 
waste spaces. 

He laughed a little because he had for one moment 
thought of refusing what was offered ! 

"I accept, of course. Please express my gratitude 
to Mr. Farr. Shall we go back ?" 

They retraced their steps to the hotel in silence. 

Nothing had apparently transpired worthy the por- 
tentous night. Borsan was himself alive to a sense of 
incompleteness. Yet what else could he say when 
Dale stood so bankrupt in words and sentiments. 

They parted amiably enough. If Dale had any 
doubt as to Borsan's rather surprising dealings with 
Farr he did not betray it. 

But Dale was also aware that nothing had openly 
transpired to match his own sense of foreboding. He 
lay awake for long hours seeking clearer under- 
standing. 
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The last thing he did before going to bed was to take 
the little lump of black earth out of his pocket and look 
at it again. 

He weighed many things in his mind as he weighed 
it in his hand. That £200 a year, representing one 
man's need of haste and success, balanced itself against 
the spirit of Niel's work. 

He was sure that the black lump would interest 
Farr much more than it would interest Meredith, and 
whereas yesterday no obligation to interest Farr would 
have occurred to him, it did to-night. He recognized 
that fact with a decided shock. 

He put the black lump away in a small tin box. 
Meredith's interests were not concerned with it at pres- 
ent and he would have nothing to do with any other 
interests. 

In spite of his will his thoughts turned not to sunlit, 
peaceful Mora, but to the black, heaving waters of the 
harbour and the tug of the ebbing tide. 

However Dale might wish to ignore the fact, a new 
element had entered into the affairs of the Society for 
the Propagation of Racial Advance. 

Ill 

Dale told Meredith of Farr's offer next day in his 
usual dry, bald manner, and Meredith was unfeignedly 
pleased. 

It's an enormous relief to me," he owned frankly. 
When it was only you I did not care so much, but 
Pauline made a difference. There are certain things 
we owe to women." 

"You see no reason for my refusing, then?" Dale 
spoke slowlyi 
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"None whatever/' 

"Why should Farr do it?" 

"Why should he not ? He's a rich man, and what's 
the use of his riches if not to smooth the path for 
others? Pauline's his godchild. The only thing I 
don't understand is why he wrote to Borsan about it 
instead of to me or to you direct." 

But Dale understood very welll Enlightenment 
came as Meredith spoke. Had the offer been made 
through Meredith the sense of obligation to Farr 
would have been reduced to a minimum and somehow 
or other it served Farr's purpose that the unnamed 
obligation should be recognized by a third party. 

Dale offered no explanation to Meredith, however. 

The extent to which he chose to trample on his in- 
stincts and his pride was a matter which concerned 
himself alone. 



IV 



Before the beginning of winter the Pagets decided 
to go home. The decision was Pauline's. She was 
keen-eyed to the difficulties about Ambrose's path and 
she felt herself obliged to simplify matters for him, 
by at least moving her father from the scene. 

Meredith had frankly expressed his opinion that it 
would be much better for Pauline and Ambrose to 
marry and settle down, then and there; but neither 
Mr. Paget nor Pauline would hear of this. Mr. Paget, 
indeed, clung to his one prohibition with all the obstin- 
acy of a naturally weak mind. 

"When the Settlement is ready for occupation we'll 
talk about weddings," he said. 

As for Dale, however much he hated the separation 
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and the waiting, he was too clear-headed not to realize 
that he would find it easier to face the complexities of 
his position in Pauline's absence than in her presence. 

It was Meredith who made open reckoning with the 
intervening months which Dale preferred to face with 
blank eyes. 

"It should be in June," he said. "I do not mean that 
the Settlement will be finished by then, but we should 
have to be living there to get it completed. You and 
Pauline are most awfully essential to that, you know." 

Pauline laughed and repudiated the statement. 

"Personally," persisted Meredith, "I don't think 
Ambrose would let you go at all if it were not that he 
has to learn to ski, and he considers it undignified to 
fall about in your presence 1" 

"What's the use of trying to hide one's real thoughts 
from Niel !" commented Ambrose in his dry way. "He 
always gets to the root of the matter." 

When the Pagets had gone, however, Meredith 
watched Dale a little wistfully. He recognised his 
friend's love affair as a great matter involving more 
than superficial pleasure and pain, and he would have 
held it as natural if Dale's attitude towards the cause 
of their temporary separation was a little strained. 
While his own affection for him deepened under the 
revelation of his expanded personality, he made no 
demand on him for proof of unaltered devotion, nor, 
indeed, expected the old love to remain unaltered. In- 
stead, Meredith, with his eager sight, fixed his gaze 
on that new centre of Dale's world, striving to place 
his interest and affection there, so that he might be 
more the friend in understanding and sympathy with 
them both. 

There was another reason also for his attitude 
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towards Pauline. It was now by Pauline's standard 
that Dale must rise and fall. Meredith conceived her 
as capable of setting a high one, but quite ignorant of 
either the need or the inevitableness of doing so. He 
could help her to such an understanding. She must 
learn to breathe the air of the mountain-tops and yet 
retain her buoyant personality. 

She quite definitely settled into his scheme of life 
in the Settlement, and under the certainty of Mere- 
dith's vision, Dale's forebodings died away. 

Meredith had never yet succeeded in making a men- 
tal picture of Hermione Eversley on Mora. She re- 
mained for him as a haven in the big world where 
he might always seek to find the quintessence of 
belief, courage, and appreciation in and of his own 
success. 



All through that winter Dale worked hard in the 
little office, as if bent on proving to some unknown 
power that mere material returns bore no part in his 
attitude towards the International Society for Promot- 
ing Racial Progress. 

One by one the various surveys, tenders, estimates, 
and contracts were dealt with. The frame houses were 
put in hand, the sheds they had taken in Harg filled 
with material, and a lumbering tug that called itself 
a steamer was viewed with the idea of purchase when- 
ever the now ice-bound Baltic should be free. All 
these matters were certainly presented to Meredith's 
notice, and it was his name that appeared on each 
contract, but he had dealings only with such affairs 
as Dale brought to his notice. His time was taken up 
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with the more suitable business of planning out the 
future work, not of the Settlement, but of the Society 
itself. 

He had, however, only exchanged one set of diffi- 
culties for another. It was uphill work, and Dale 
had far more to show for his labour than Meredith, 
though the latter never betrayed impatience or even 
that disappointment that beset him. 

The little group of believers who in those pregnant 
Oxford days had listened to his words, hung on his 
dreams, and fed on his faith, had dwindled to a mere 
coterie to be counted on the fingers of the hands. 
Most had passed beyond his radius and been swal- 
lowed up in the world of active interests, retaining at 
best a sort of mazed wonder at the magnetism that 
had troubled their xmtried souls, or having kept up a 
desultory intercourse with that which had held them, 
they had withdrawn affrighted when the first breath 
of open realisation had come upon them. 

Some few followed Meredith's flight with eyes that 
were a little envious, a few merely waited to see the 
flush of worldly success rise on him, to join his follow- 
ing. Five remained who if they could not give all, as 
Dale had done, yet gave of such faith and understand- 
ing as was in them. Here and there, as some chance 
gleam arrested attention, the spirit of inquiry would 
prompt some ardent soul into communication with 
Meredith, and perhaps to adherency. Of such were 
those who reached him through Father Vincent's prop- 
aganda. It was but a small nucleus, taken all round, 
and most of these later adherents were not of the type 
he desired or needed. His need was for the leaders 
of men and thought. He wanted those whose word 
had weight in the intellectual world. Men of greater 
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calibre than visionaries and unknown toilers in the 
fields of civilisation. 

To Father Vincent in his wanderings was given the 
task of establishing in certain places, modest little 
centres from which the Great Idea might put out tenta- 
tive fingers of beckoning towards those it needed. But 
there was no attempt at advertisement or of gathering 
a random harvest of weaker minds. Meredith never 
expected more than a modest following. He recog- 
nised the principal of growth to the full and he had 
that large capacity for patience which so often clogs 
the wheels of action, letting the "now" slip into the 
past rather than carrying it into the future. Yet be- 
hind this capacity for waiting in Meredith, there was 
now that strange pressure of unknown force, making 
for quick realisation, intent on building a defence 
against some oncoming danger that he could not clearly 
discern through the mist of coming days, beyond a 
sense of an antagonism lurking in the unseen, menac- 
ing even his faith in Racial Achievement. 

So he struggled on, through disappointment and re- 
buff, with his large faith in time, his implicit belief in 
his mission, and this growing sense of need. Even 
Dale knew little of the quality of spirit that held so 
resolutely to its purpose in a world that was beginning 
to see dimly, that that purpose struck at the very heart 
of modem conditions, where they founded themselves 
on the gospel of self. Meredith himself perceived 
that more and more. Day by day and week by week, 
he faced steadily the great chasm of time that must 
lie between the full material realisation of his Idea 
and the acceptance of even the spirit of it, by a work- 
able minority. 
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VI 

One day, when winter's shackles pressed most heav- 
ily on that northern land so that the sun could only 
turn them into beauty without loosening their icy grip, 
Meredith and Dale went over the ice to Mora in a 
sledge and spent the day there marking out the long 
cuttings and reckoning the amount of timber that 
would be at their service for the sheds and outbuild- 
ings, which were to be built in the fashion of Finland 
with rough timber laid on low stone walls. 

There was still the question of the church to settle. 
Some stone could be produced from the island itself, 
but not much, and they had with some difficulty ob- 
tained the right to dig for this. What was wanted 
beyond must come from a distance. Dale took ad- 
vantage of their discussion to protest against building 
with granite. "It would treble the cost," he said. 

"It will be built from a separate fund," said Mere- 
dith quietly. "I ought to have told you that before, 
but I wanted to show you the plans and all complete. 
I have had £100 given me by one man towards any 
special purpose, and £5,000 from Hertnione, and there 
is also the little store I have myself put by year by 
year ever since I started to realise. I did not put this 
into the general fund. I kept it for this." 

Dale was decidedly taken aback. It had not occurred 
to him that he did not know every detail of Meredith's 
plans or the names of all his friends. Meredith divined 
his surprise if not the depth of his sharp anger against 
the unknown. 

"I meant to tell you, Ambrose, when I set the fin- 
ished plans before you. I have been working at them 
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ever since that day when we came over here with 
Pauline, and they are finished now, down to the 
smallest details — even the carving and the furniture. 
I saw it that day, but I could not speak of it because 
sometimes these things one knows only by seeing es- 
cape one if they have not some form before meeting 
the spoken word. I suppose our memories are still too 
gross for them to hold to, perhaps that's why we for- 
get our dreams! But now it's there safe, to be seen 
and spoken of. I finished last night. Whether I per- 
sonally bring the whole to fruition or not, anyone fol- 
lowing on that, would know what was intended even if 
they lacked my way of 'seeing* things." 

Dale glanced at him sharply. His momentary anger 
stilled with apprehension. 

"Who else but you should bring it out? It is you 
who are doing it !" 

Meredith nodded. 

"Yes, it's being done. Somehow, and from some- 
where, I shall see that — ^the church, I mean — ^finished ! 
But that reminds me, Ambrose, I am not going to call 
it a church." 

"Why not?" 

"There are certain ideas attached to the word that 
won't be there, you see. It might mislead people. I 
am going to call it The Court of Service, for there we 
shall pledge ourselves to the service of God, and there 
also we shall formulate our actual service to the world. 
It must not be cramped in size, because one day, in- 
stead of a fewMozen, it will hold many hundreds of 
people, for which reason I would leave one end in- 
complete that it may grow, too. It must be built of 
stone, for the mineral kingdom has its share in all, 
and the inside must be of wood, and the appointments 
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all of the vegetable kingdom, and men shall serve there, 
seeking the spiritual kingdom to which we belong." 

He lapsed into silence for a brief space. 

They were standing on the spot where bye and bye 
this symbolic building would rise, a visible evidence 
of the secret springs of his life. Now the space was 
a sheet of virgin snow, across which the shadows of 
the neighbouring trees fell in blue streaks, emphasising 
its dazzling whiteness. 

The exact place was marked out by stakes that now 
just showed above the snow. From where they stood 
they could see down the little natural vista leading to 
the landing stage and beyond that lay the strange, mo- 
tionless sea, melting into sky space, lending a sense of 
void rather than margin to the horizon. Dale forced 
his gaze from its insidious dimness and looked instead 
at the rocky central plateau, from where he hoped to 
draw his water supply. Here, too, up the hillside, 
posts stuck up above the snow where it lay, now 
drifted in mounds and now a thin sheet over the 
broken ground. 

"How many members are there actually ?" 

His voice sounded thin and unsubstantial in the 
keen air. 

"Twenty-one, not including myself. Michiel Mar- 
koff has definitely joined us, I heard this morning." 

"Who is he?" 

"A professor of European history at Moscow. I 
still hope M. Borget of the French Academy may 
come in. I think, Ambrose, that when we are ready 
to lay the foundation stone of The Court of Service 
we will have a little ceremony and gather together as 
many as will come, so that they may feel we are really 
in visible existence. The Settlement might not be 
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ready for opening, but it would be marking a stage. 
I expect Mr. Paget and Pauline would come out. You 
know, Ambrose, the only thing I don't like Waiting 
for is your marriage. I feel sure Pauline's presence 
here holds something important for us all. I can al- 
ways see her here mentally and I want to have her 
here visibly." 

Again Dale felt a slight shock. He had by now 
relegated the thought of Pauline to certain hours^ held 
in leash, and out of those hours indulged in no shat- 
tering dreams of the future. To find that Meredith, 
on the contrary, not only could, but did, vision her as 
amongst them, counted on her as part of his Enter- 
prise by reason of her coming marriage with him, dis- 
quieted the sleeping forces within him. 

But Meredith continued quietly to discuss her and 
Ambrose's future, to plan certain conveniences for the 
new house, and to speak of what part Pauline's per- 
sonality could best play in the economy of the Settle- 
ment. 

He did it all with a frank acceptance of Ambrose's 
and Pauline's understanding of his partnership in their 
lives that left no room for resentment. 

It seemed to Dale, indeed, as he listened that Mere- 
dith spoke of Pauline as another and younger side of 
himself, not subservient to his will, but so at one with 
the purpose of his heart that she was but opening up 
new fields of achievement. 

The ominous wave of disquiet died down. 

So through the long winter they worked, each at his 
own task, and with ordered work there came to Dale 
a clearer understanding of their object, so that he al- 
most stood where Meredith had stood in the first days 
of the movement towards materialization. Yet, if 
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Dale advanced, so did Meredith himself, realising more 
and more the scope and meaning of his vision and of 
that kingdom of The Spiritual which some day must 
superimpose itself on the kingdom of Men. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



"l BUILT MY SOUL A LORDLY PLEASURE-HOUSE 
WHEREIN AT EASE FOR AYE TO DWELL" 



Farr's clerk at 7 Clinton Chambers thought his 
chief singularly anxious to be quit of the small amount 
of business that had to be transacted on a certain Fri- 
day early in March. Mr. Farr had also worn an air 
of abstraction, and was lenient towards one or two 
errors that ordinarily would have had little grace 
shown them. The clerk was new and only just getting 
into the ways of his rather surprising master. When 
Mr. Farr had finally disappeared in his car and melted 
into the common stream of humanity, he mentioned 
these facts of haste and abstraction to the office "boy," 
or rather porter, who was the sole other occupant of 
the three small rooms which were chiefly useful .as 
providing Farr with a business address. The porter 
was an old man and he had seen many clerks come 
and go. He grinned knowingly over his work of 
polishing an already spotless brass handle. Smithson 
was a conscientious man and had to do something to 
justify his post in his own eyes, so he kept the premises 
as few other premises, large or small, were kept, and 
knew, without a word of approbation from Mr. Farr 
that he pleased his master in so doing. 
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'Es' off 'ome/* he remarked after a slight pause, 
in answer to the clerk's remark. " 'E's always cheery- 
like when 'e's goin' *ome !" 

"Didn't know he had a home/' said Diggar. 

The fact that Smithson was a man, and an old one, 
seemed to compensate for the indignity of exchanging 
words with a porter. Diggar was glad there was not 
an office boy, since then he would have been condemned 
to silence the greater part of the day. 

"Briarwood — ^that's the name of it I" Smithson pol- 
ished vigourously. 

"To be sure ! There's a private wire there. I won- 
dered ! Where is it ?" 

"Never been there myself." The man's tone was 
dry and Diggar glanced at him suspiciously. 

"It's difficult to think of him in a home with a wife 
and family," he remarked casually. 

"You're right there!" Pause. "Don't fit, do ut?"' 
Pause. "Never 'eard as 'e 'ad a wife afore." 

"But, but !" stammered Diggar, a little taken 

aback. "You said '* 

"I said nothin' 'about a wife and family. I just 
said as 'ow 'e were goin' 'ome. Don't you cast it up 
as I told you lies about it, Mr. Diggar." 

"Oh, I see!" Diggar's face expressed unutterable 
things. He was a little annoyed because he was pre- 
eminently a respectable man and preferred to serve a 
respectable master, who led a steady, regular life, so 
far as one might choose in this vale of struggle for 
existence. 

Smithson selected a new handle, and grunted : 

"There you go! I never sed nothin' and I ain't 
nothin' to say. 'E don't 'ave no truck with wimen — • 
knows they valy too well !" 
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telephone-bellSy a hidden safe, an office table and chair, 
and no other furniture at all. Here during his brief 
sojourns at Briarwood he got into contact with that 
other life of his for as short a period as was possible 
each day. Here, and here only, did he open such letters 
as were forwarded to him, and here, and here only, did 
he allow his mind to turn to that outside world from 
which he had wrested this dwelling place of his soul. 

He thought of the little room sometimes as the nu- 
cleus from which Briarwood had grown, sometimes as 
the source from which came the golden flood on which 
it fed. In any case it was something apart from his 
home, though in it, the link that connected the Master 
of Briarwood with the financier, James Farr. 

Yet the actual prosperity of Briarwood from the 
financial point of view was very little affected by the 
various undertakings of James Farr. The income 
which fed its magnificence came from safely invested 
funds, unjeopardized by the rise and fall of dubious 
speculations. He would have deprived himself of 
every Itpcury outside this secret life rather than im- 
peril for a day its complete security. No man safe- 
guarded wife, child or mistress with more stringent 
care than Farr protected this that stood for h?m in 
the place of all human affection. To retain its unique 
hold on him it must be removed from all anxious care. 
He saw to it that it was so removed I 



The third day of his present stay he wandered out- 
side the boundaries of his demesne. So rare an occur- 
rence deserves explanation. McKenzie had offered a 
complaint of the distance that his subordinates had to 
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travel to get housing accommodation, to the detriment 
of their work, so McKenzie insisted. Hence the new 
plantation on the north lawn was incomplete. "It was 
a pity," said McKenzie, "that someone did not buy the 
land at the comer of the crossroads and build cottages 
there, instead of more houses for 'gentry.' More than 
enough of which were sprawled over the countryside." 

Farr, who liked McKenzie's cross-grained humour 
much as he liked the taste of olives, said he'd see what 
could be done, and strolled out to look at the piece of 
land, blatantly announcing itself for sale, to decide 
what he would give for it and plan the sort of cottages 
he would put up on it. 

A kind of settlement for all his workers not actually 
lodged on the premises was really an excellent idea, to 
be carried out without delay. The ground was at the 
angle where the side road ran out into the main road. 
It was suitable ground, large enough for his purpose, 
and above all he would have strongly objected to a new 
rough-cast house, staring at his goings and com- 
ings. 

He came out on the main road and stood looking 
up and down the white, dusty ribbon that boimd Eng- 
land together. 

To the left by some bushes was a motor car, evi- 
dently in a bad way. The chauffeur lay prone in the 
dust, examining some under part, and its late occupant 
— Si lady — sat on the bank and watched him. 

As Farr came out on the road, the man wriggled out 
from his inspection and said something to his mistress, 
who lifted her hands with a little gesture of dismay. 
Farr saw her look up and down the empty length of 
the road, as if seeking help. 

He hesitated a moment and then went towards them, 
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and the lady sprang up from the bank, and exclaimed : 

"Mr. Farr, what a merciful appearance !" 

"A happy chance if I can avert disaster, Mrs. Evers- 
ley." 

She laughed a little, for her relief was keen, but she 
shook her head. 

'The disaster has happened ! Mullins says the axle 
is broken.*' 

Farr looked at the chauffeur, who was a man with a 
naturally gloomy face. He was gazing at the damaged 
car with an air of helpless finality. 

"Three miles from a village and four from Caterham 
— and not a garage there where I'd trust my car !" 

Mullins' tone was mournful in the extreme. 

Farr bent down, saw the extent of the damage, and 
turned to Mrs. Eversley with an inquiring look. 

"I'm lunching with a friend at Limpsfield," she ex- 
plained. "How Fm to get there now I can't think. I 
suppose Caterham is the nearest station?" 

"Yes. The simplest thing is for you to come back 
with me and I'll send you over to Limpsfield in my 
car, unless you will fling your friends over and lunch 
with me." 

He was amazed with himself for making the propo- 
sition, but also secretly elated. He knew she would 
accept his invitation. He had never shown Briarwood 
to a woman. 

"It is very kind of you ^" she began. 

She was faintly troubled at the idea of accepting. 
She had not even known that Farr lived here. He 
must be married, she thought. 

"What will become of my car and Mullins?" she 
questioned to gain time. 

'TU send my man up. They can get what help is 
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necessary and settle with MuUins what's best to do." 

"But if your man takes charge of MuUins, how shall 
I get to Limpsfield ?" 

Farr laughed. 

"I'm afraid you are destined to lunch with me, Mrs. 
Eversley, and it's not I who will complain of destiny !" 

"You are very kind," she repeated. 

They went down the side road, through the beech- 
trees, till they came to the boundary fence. 

"I had no idea you lived in this part of the country," 
she remarked. 

"I suppose I may be said to live in London. I am 
not often here. It is half a mile farther. Will you be 
tired?" 

She was gaily scornful, conscious of an odd thrill of 
adventure, and a little curious to diagnose what was 
the exact difference between Mr. Farr of London and 
the Mr. Farr who conducted her with such grave cour- 
tesy through what was evidently a considerable estate. 

She forgot she had disliked him. It would have 
been unpardonable to dislike one so ready to assist at 
need. 

He assured her she should telephone to her friends 
from Briarwood and that he would send her over to 
Limpsfield or back to London, whichever she would, as 
soon as MuUins and the car were disposed of satis- 
factorily. 

"It's a bachelor establishment, Mrs. Eversley," he 
told her frankly as they came out on the first view of 
the house. "But my man Adams is married and his 
wife will be at your service." 

But Mrs. Eversley hardly heeded him. She was 
momentarily struck dumb by the beauty of the place. 
In the clear, cold March sunshine it held a promise of 
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see her standing there, young, pretty, and demure. In 
some way she detracted from the silent harmony of 
the hall, and he was faintly annoyed. 

Her manner was perfection. She took Mrs. Evers- 
ley upstairs, helped her remove her motor veil and 
"maided" her with respectful alacrity. She did not 
exchange more than five sentences with the visitor, 
but Mrs. Eversley went downstairs feeling quite inter- 
ested in the butler's pretty wife, who, owing to Mr. 
Parr's objection to women in the house, was virtually 
a prisoner in her own rooms during his visits. 

Mr. Farr was receiving the report of the chauffeur 
when she descended again to the hall. 

"Temporary repairs will carry the car to Caterham. 
That was the most that could be done." 

"Jayes shall take you up to town at whatever time 
you like," he told her. 

It occurred to him suddenly that he might conceiv- 
ably want Jayes himself during his absence to satisfy 
some whim. It was disturbing to imagine that the 
real meaning of Briarwood should be uprooted for the 
convenience of a woman. There was a faint tinge of 
antagonism in his heart as he led the way to the dining- 
room, talking in his pleasant, easy fashion, in a man- 
ner calculated to dispel any possible qualms she might 
have at her little adventure. 

For a visit to any one of those charming, rough-cast 
timbered houses that bordered the highway and turned 
their pleasant faces outward for all the world to see 
and admire, was a different matter from this visit to 
the secluded, oddly remote place with its silence and 
absence of humanity. Farr might have disguised such 
qualities from such male guests as he had received 
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here, but his best endeavours would not disguise it 
from a woman's quick apprehension. 

She wondered if he lunched like this every day. She 
was connoisseur enough to recognise the excellence of 
it, and the quality of the wine. 

Adams waited on them and she saw no one else 
at all. 

He talked to her of art, of the garden, of books, 
and of all as a man not merely well informed but ap- 
preciative and not deficient in humour. 

But of those matters which had originally brought 
them together he said not a word. Several times she 
was on the point of mentioning Meredith, but always 
something restrained her ; and in that sense of restraint 
the slight uneasiness in her heart found food on which 
to grow. She would return to town as soon as ordinary 
courtesy would permit. Yet she regretted the fact of 
her still ungratified curiosity, Farr himself had had 
every intention of speeding her back to London before 
Briarwood should grasp the fact that its most sacred 
traditions were broken ; but either, under all her pretty 
phrases, he discerned her uneasiness, or the sense of 
ownership was too strong for his discretion, but when 
they rose from Itmch he decided that she should see 
Briarwood. 

He may possibly have been a little piqued that so far 
she had reserved her expressions of admiration for 
that distant view which was not his, and the gardens, 
the honours of which he at least shared with McKenzie. 
It was in her guarded manner of taking things which 
were not usual as a matter of course that betrayed to 
him her hidden fears. He determined that she should 
know before she left that, whatever Briarwood was, it 
was not a matter of course ! 
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"I should like to show you Briarwood/*^ he said 
slowly, as they recrossed the hall and she paused again 
by the window. '*I've taken some trouble with the 
place and very few people see it." 

In such meagre words he strove to convey to her his 
own exclusiveness and the high honour that was done 
her. 

Looking round abruptly, she seemed suddenly to 
perceive the hall, the house, and the strange atmosphere 
of remoteness. Probably no woman could have re- 
fused such an invitation. Hermione Eversley could 
not. She forgot she had intended to speak of Niel 
Meredith. 

And Farr showed her Briarwood. 



SECOND PART 



CHAPTER IX 



THE ALTERNATIVE 



Mrs. Eversley found London very trying that 
spring. She harboured a strong resentment against a 
certain northern country in Europe that had filched 
from her the main interest of her life. In the ten 
years of their tnle friendship, Niel had never been so 
long absent from her radius, and his farthest wander- 
ing had not moved him mentally so far from her, as 
this step out of his visionary country into the material 
plane, to which her secret and passionate ambition had 
urged his slow feet. She would not have it otherwise ; 
she was still consiuned with desire for realisation of 
what, perhaps (though she would have been loth to 
admit it), she saw very dimly, for all her fervent at- 
tempts to follow his flight. She believed that the 
visible result of his mental and spiritual labour would 
bring them still nearer together, acting as a bridge by 
which she could pass to his plane of thought with 
greater ease, and he reach her in a way not yet known 
between them. 

Such thoughts had been in her mind during the first 
excitement of the start. But the strain began for her 
when prosaic mileage stretched itself between them, 
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and he, absorbed in those mitial difficultiesi seemed for 
the time to lose his need of her, and those golden hours 
of intercourse in which he had gathered up desire and 
strength for the contest before him. 

Meredith did not really forget Hermione or her share 
in his work, but both were for him incorporated in his 
idea. All that he most cared for in their friendship 
dovetailed into the matter in hand. So far as his true 
feelings were concerned, he might have been said to 
carry with him that part of Hermione which most 
surely answered his need. If he had considered the 
matter at all, he would have thought of her as equally 
absorbed, and equally overshadowed, by the tremend- 
ous struggle for production with himself. 

In one sense he would have been right. For the 
Hermione left alone in London was a woman torn in 
two, bereft of all that made for her higher happiness 
and newly awake to something within herself which 
displeased her, but from which she could not es- 
cape. 

All that she had given to Niel of belief, devotion, 
and companionship that could soar with him and strike 
through his visionary world into realisation, all that 
part of her was so entirely his, that he could carry it 
with him and had done so, leaving her bereft of half 
her soul. 

She had grown restless. Dale would hardly have 
recognised her. Her ordered life in its beautiful set- 
ting failed to satisfy her. Sitting by her fire, she 
would try to imagine that plain, strenuous life going 
on at Harg, the simplicity and minor discomforts of it 
Only in her mind they were not minor discomforts, 
but very real privations, and it angered her to know 
that deep in her heart she shirked the idea of en- 
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countering them, and that Pauline's presence in Harg 
and Mora left her cold of desire to savour such for 
herself, while at the same time she envied Pauline her 
easy adaptability. 

This sense of restless dissatisfaction had grown on 
her ever since her visit to Briarwood. She was unable 
to think of Niel, with his wooden houses and simplified 
life, without a picture of Briarwood and its master ris- 
ing behind it, as if with intent to blot out the dearer 
picture. It never quite succeeded in this, but she was 
aware it required some resolution to put it aside. At 
other times, when her mind was not occupied with 
Niel, her thoughts quite often reverted to Briarwood 
and luxuriated in a retrospect, revelling in its beauty, 
and such thoughts left her a shade discontented with 
her own surroundings, which had hitherto summed up 
for her the fullness of her desire. 

She did not see Farr again, but occasionally her eyes, 
catching a fleeting resemblance in some passer-by, 
would follow curiously till satisfied there was nothing 
to warrant her interest. Once or twice she had 
thought of writing to him when a letter from Ni^l 
offered a plausible excuse, but she had never done so. 
She was a little piqued at Farr's evident reluctance "to 
take advantage of their common interest and call o^ 
her. She told herself that Niel and she owed a dcl>^ ^ 
gratitude to the man and that her interest in him 
from that. But she never attempted to explain to 
self the very meagre account of her adventtt^^^ *^^ 
Briarwood which she had given to Niel. The "vsr^^ ^ 
little episode was dealt with in half a dozen line^^ 
Briarwood dismissed as "a charming place, out 
ham way." 

For tfie first time for many years, Mrs. Ev^- 
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began to find her London life irksome and society 
rather a bore. 

At the end of March the Hatheways gave a dinner- 
party, and Mrs. Eversley, having accepted, had to go, 
despite her serious disinclination to do so. Virtue in 
this case was rewarded, for not only were the Astons 
there, but Max Aston took her in to dinner, and Lon- 
don for the nonce seemed less dreary and society less 
devoid of interest, since Max was avowedly interested 
in her interests. 

She told him frankly she was beginning to detest 
Sweden, whereupon he laughed and said she ought to 
have spent the winter there learning to ski. 

"I don't believe there's room on the silly little island 
to ski !" she objected. 

"They are not living on Mora at present, are they ?" 
Then, more seriously he asked: "Have they actually 
started building yet?" 

"They hope to start the beginning of April. Every- 
thing is ready but the weather, I believe. But, really, 
Niel says very little about these facts. He is a great 
deal more interested in his correspondence with the 
people who are to do things afterwards." 

"That's as it should be. The Settlement is only the 
shell of it, after all." 

She sighed. "It doesn't sound a suitable shell to 
me. I wish it could all be as beautiful as the Idea." 

"I think it sounds very beautiful." 

She raised her eyebrows faintly. 

"Wooden shanties? It sounds to me like the back- 
woods of America, if there is any such place, and 
Sweden is far removed from civilisation." 

Max laughed again. He knew perfectly well that 
she was only relieving her mind of some grievance. 
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"I assure you, Mrs. Eversley, that Sweden is in 
many matters far in advance of us." 

"My recollections do not carry me so far," she per- 
sisted. 

"And that wooden houses are really pretty," he con- 
tinued. 

'Pretty, perhaps, but they sound so inadequate." 
The Church, anyhow, is to be built of stone," he 
went on comfortingly, "and I hear we are all to go 
out for the laying of the Foundation Stone." 

"Yes, so Niel says. You will pledge your word for 
the civilisation, Mr. Aston ?" 

"In the matter of telephones, telegraphs, electric 
light, heating, and such like comforts ? Yes." 

"Are you going?" 

"Certainly. Niel does not contemplate a refusal!" 

"We spoil him, don't we?" she asked, hungry to 
hear his praises sung. 

Max discerned as much and gratified her. She was 
not tired of the subject, however, and he was again 
willing enough to please her. 

She began telling him of the people who were al- 
ready concerning themselves with the future work of 
the Society. 

"There's a Russian. An old disciple of Tolstoy's 
whom Niel loved at sight, and a French scientist of no 
creed whatever, but with unbounded faith in the 
world's future, and a German whom Niel disliked at 



once." 



Max nodded. "Yes, Mr. Dale wrote to me about 
him. He's a great chemist and connected with a Lon- 
don firm, but his regular occupation lies at Essen." 

"Isn't that where they make the guns?" she asked 
absently. "I wonder why Niel disliked him ?" 
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^* Well, he'd hardly like guns, would he ?" 
They are not infectious." 
Terhaps not. It's open to demonstration." 

'Nonsense! Well, they really seem as if they were 
making progress, but I wish Niel would tell me more 
of the actual work." 

Max was silent a moment. He himself heard quite 
often from both Niel and Dale, of material matters. 
It occurred to him that he had at last discovered a 
weak spot in Niel's armour. It lay in his inability to 
Ufjdprstand the feminine mind. He was evidently 
capable of thinking that material details would bore 
Mrs, Eversley! 

His face expressed faint amusement at the thought 
and she was quick to detect it. 

**If you have thought of anything amusing, Mr. 
Aston, in common charity let me share it ! No, I don't 
mean that you are boring me — ^but existence is." 

"It might not amuse you," he persisted penitently. 
"I was only thinking hpw inadequately Niel was 
equipped for making his way in the world." Where- 
upon she was not amused, but a little indignant and 
demanded satisfaction. 

Max fenced adroitly. 

■*How does he expect to keep up his friendships if 
he does not take the trouble to write letters ?" 

She eyed him doubtfully. 

"He does write letters, Mr. Aston, and that is a 
feminine reason. Men's friendships need no bolster- 
ing up with correspondence." 

"Precisely 1" he returned, gravely considering his' 
plate. 

She puzzled over this an instant and then laughed, 
but still a little indignantly. 
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"I repeat, he does write !" 

"Then I am proved wrong!" 

"After all, we seldom talked of material things," 

"You are very quick, Mrs. Eversley." 

She did not say that her perceptions where Niel 
Meredith was concerned were abnormal, but it was so. 

At this point their attention was arrested by a gen- 
eral discussion oh luck and the odd streaks of it that 
checquered men's careers in such disconcerting, irregu- 
lar patterns. 

"I know a man," their opposite neighbour was say- 
ing, and it was his voice that had caught their attention, 
"who has had for ten years the most astounding luck. 
He speculated chiefly in ideas and odd things that no 
sane man would look at, and he came out top hole each 
time. Always got clear comfortably before the smash I 
Suddenly his luck deserted him. In the Islst six months 
no less than three of his undertakings have gotie *fut* I 
It's sheer luck turned against him !" 

"Better say his judgment has failed him. He \iras 
probably sailing a bit too near the wihd," returned their 
host. "I expect I know whom you are referring to. 
The man who ran that freak church in Bristol 
Square. He sold out of that for some reason, and 
though they do say that when he leaves a concern it's 
doomed, that affair is going as strong as ever, and 
pays a five per cent dividend. No, that's Hot luck. 
It's lack of judgment." 

The other shook his head, unconvinced. 

"I know Farr personally. Whatever he lacks, it's 
not judgment." 

"The proofs are on the table, my deaf fellow !" 

Mrs. Eversley and Max glanced at each other in- 

vQlutitarily as Parr's name was mentio^^d, Th.ej ^^^ 
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both listening, both expecting it, but while Max Aston's 
face was placidly non-committal, Mrs. Eversley's was 
strained and anxious. She found needed assurance in 
her companion's smile and then he too joined in. 

"He may have had the luck to hit on something 
more profitable than either of those concerns," he sug- 
gested with the air of one merely interested in an ab- 
stract idea. 

The opposite man shook his head. 

"It will have to be good' to compensate for three 
smashes.'* 

"He's got mixed up with some peace conference 
people in Sweden, Fve heard," chimed in the host. 
"That again doesn't look like judgment." 

Mrs. Eversley gave a little gasp, and drank her wine 
unsteadily. 

Max's pleasant, even voice caught the attention of 
the table, ruffling no susceptibilities. 

"It's not exactly a Peace Congress affair, Mr. Hathe- 
way, though it's in Sweden, right enough. I'm a bit 
concerned in it myself, though I don't think any of 
us— even Farr — ^has any expectation of making our 
fortunes out of it." 

Mrs. Eversley gave a little sigh of relief. 

Both their host and the man opposite — ^Askew by 
name — ^were apologetic and interested. They were 
obviously anxious to draw Max out as to the unknown 
concern, but he laughingly refused to be drawn. 

"No, no; it's merely a private venture. If it suc- 
ceeds you'll hear of it — if it fails, we shall have made 
our attempt. But it's nothing to do with business." 
Except for Parr's presence in it !" laughed Askew. 
Even Parr may have hobbies," retorted Max lightly. 

Now, if yoti ar^ wanting a gound invc^tmwt, thQ Co* 
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operative Stores in Nutley are paying seven per cent. 
I floated them myself two years ago, with a capital of 
£5,000/' 

There was a general laugh, and the talk drifted oflf 
to the garden city, always a source of banter and 
amusement to Max Aston's friends who could not be 
induced to take his occupation seriously. 

He took it all in excellent part and fed their amuse- 
ment with the latest extravagances of his little king- 
dom. The slightly uncomfortable situation was for- 
gotten. Anne looked at him occasionally, and more 
often at Mrs. Eversley, whom she was sure was 
troubled beyond ordinary. Later on, in the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Eversley made her way to Anne's side. 
She said nothing about the little incident, but she 
seemed to find some comfort in talking to Anne. She 
learnt incidentally that the Astons were not staying 
in town, but returning to Nutley by a late train. 

"Fll send you to the station in my car," said Mrs. 
Eversley with an eagerness she made no attempt to 
disguise. Anne declared she would be most grateful. 

"I must have a talk with your husband," added 
Hermione hurriedly. "Don't let him slip out of the 
arrangement." 

After that she fretted inwardly, but behaved dis- 
creetly till the earliest moment for departure dawned. 
Then she collected the Astons and left with polite 
regrets and inward relief. 

**What do you think it means, Mr. Aston ?" she de- 
manded directly the car started. 

"Mr. Farr's bad luck ? I don't know, but it does not 
affect us, Mrs. Eversley." 

'*You think not? You are sure that Niel is safe?" 

He smiled a little. He had not thought her so bA.<l 
a business woman. 
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"The money is lent Niel for a term of years, and I 
don't suppose that £10,000 more or less will trouble 
Farr greatly." 

She stared out of the window at the shining streets. 
It was raining and the steely polished pavements looked 
excessively uncomfortable. Usually she would have 
averted her gaze, but to-night it held her against her 
will. 

''He is a very rich man," she said slowly. "He must 
be rich, because of Briarwood." 

"Briarwood?" questioned Max, politely seeking 
some key to her agitation. 

"It's his house — ^home — ^near Caterham," she ex- 
plained. "I saw it once. It's a beautiful place." 

She averted her eyes from the sloppy grey world 
with an effort. 

"Somehow," she said with an odd little laugh, "it's 
impossible to think of Mr. Farr having bad luck — ^being 
poor." Her voice sank as if there was treason in the 
thought. 

"Everything is relative. I don't suppose for 
a moment that what we heard to-night means any- 
thing serious to him. I don't think he's dependent 
on outside affairs such as they were speaking of, es- 
pecially if he owns such a place as you describe, Mrs. 
Eversley." 

She smiled faintly. 

"I didn't describe it. It's beyond that !" 

She drew her elaborate wrap a little closer, as if a 
chill wind struck her. Max went on : 

"Very likely it's all mere talk. Think how inac- 
curate they were over matters with which we were 
better acquainted." 

She agreed. Max's cheerful assurance was having 
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effect. She reverted to her own affairs for the mo- 
ment. 

"I felt such a coward, hiding behind you and never 
owning up," she confessed; but it was td Anne she 
gave her apologetic look, not to the tnan, and Anne 
flushed a little because it had crossed her mind at the 
time that Mrs. Eversley had riot been very ready to 
avow her own interest in the Swedish adventure. 

'TTou showed proper discretion," Said Max. 'What 
would have been the use of trying to explain things 
there? Partisanship ^t the wrohg moment may do 
more harm than good." 

He spoke lightly, and as if coupling his own reti^ 
cence concerning the International Society for the Pro- 
motion of Racial Advance with her own silence con- 
cerning it. He really felt that both she and Niel were 
to be congratulated that she had sat silent, and given 
no handle for the misunderstandings and casual com- 
ments which would certain arise, if her connection 
with sd vague an undertaking were known. 

She looked less unhappy, but still could not wholly 
distract her thoughts from the matter in hand. 

"It would be terrible if there was any hindrance 
now," she began in a low voice. "It's wonderful it's 
coming true after all these years, but somehow I cannot 
help feeling afraid lately. Fate holds such cruel blowfe 
in reserve for her best, and I" — she gave a little shiver 
again — "I have a faculty for bad dreams !" 

"Benger's food and digestive biscuits for supper," 
murmured Max sympathetically. He was seriously 
concerned at the change in her, but she clearly wanted 
bracing, not encouraging in her mood ; besides^ a Car, 
however luxurious, did not lend itself to his mind, as a 
place for serious topics. 
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Anne was less sensitive to surroundings and she im- 
pulsively put her hand on Mrs. Eversle/s arm. 

"Don't you think that Mr. Meredith would say that 
having got through so far was a good guarantee for 
it going on getting through? I don't think he'd be- 
lieve in any other sort of fate !" 

"Oh, yes, he'd say that, and a great deal more, Mrs. 
Aston. But thank you for reminding me. I've warmed 
myself so long at the fire of his faith that I'm chilly 
without it !" 

They drew up at her door as she spoke. There was 
no time for the Astons to come in if they were to 
catch their train. 

"I wish you'd come and see me," she said rather 
wistfully, "one day quite soon." 

Anne glanced quickly at her husband, and said she 
would be only too pleased. 

Mrs. Eversley still waited, though the footman was 
holding open the door. She wanted a day settled and 
was debating inwardly which day she could sweep 
clear of trivial engagements. 

"Friday?" 

Anne was quite content. Her days were open to 
chance adventures. 

"To lunch, then, and thank you very much !" Her 
thanks were distributed between them. She felt 
greatly in their debt, though it was difficult to say what 
they had done for her. 

n 

There was a great deal of truth in Hermione Evers- 
le/s remark that she was chilly without the fire of 
Niel's faith to keep her warm. For ten years she had 
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known no other fire, and she had come to believe that 
its glow, as reflected on herself, came from within and 
was no reflection. She was learning slowly that this 
was a delusion, and it was because she felt that in both 
the Astons there burnt a flame akin to that hot fire of 
Niel's, that at this juncture she turned to them for the 
support and warmth she so desperately needed. 

Her restlessness expanded into unreasonable nerv- 
ousness. She could not fight off an impending sense 
of danger. There were nights when she would wake 
with sick terror clutching at her heart, and feel the 
brush of the black wings of some unrecognised dream. 
Then she would determine that that day she would 
write to Niel and implore him to return, but invariably 
reason, excuse, and arguments that had sounded con- 
vincing enough in the dark hours under that black 
shadow, would fade out as feeble folly in the calm 
light of day. 

After the Hatheways' dinner, she no longer wished 
to meet Farr; she would indeed have done much to 
avoid meeting him. Those tales of failure haunted 
her, destroying her sense of the permanency of all 
those things which she valued so highly, beauty, peace, 
ease and that environment which she desired as a 
fitting setting to a life that held Meredith's dreams 
as their centre pivot. Such a setting had in some way 
become summed up for her in Farr. She would like 
to have seen Briarwood again if she could have done 
so without seeing him, just to assure herself that its 
studied perfection was indeed unspoiled and uncon- 
taminated by the echo of sordid failure, was actually 
as untouched as was Mora itself ! 

Max Aston made careful inquiries as to Farr's sup- 
posed losses, but he kept the results of such to himself. 
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Anne went to lunch with Hermione as arranged and 
was quite frank to her husband on her return. 

"I am so sorry for her/' she said with real concern. 
**I am sure she is frightfully in love with Mr. Mere- 
dith — which does not surprise me in the least — ^and she 
feels that Mora and all it means is getting between 
them." 

"She is at least largely responsible for Mora and 
everything else, so Dale tells me." 

"Yes, the best part of her is, but don't you see, the 
best part of her is there doing it and — I can't explain 
exactly, but I think she feels *left.' " 

"Then why doesn't she go out there to him ?" asked 
Max, wilfully misunderstanding her. 

"Oh, Max, be clever and nice!" She paused, her 
thoughts going off at a new tangent. 

'When's Miss Paget going to be married?" 
^Not till the Settlement is ready to open." 

"What shall we give them as a present, Anne ?" 

She recognised that he was refusing her subject and 
laughed. 

"Tiresome person !" 

"I thought you liked choosing wedding pres- 
ents !" 

Later on he said suggestively : 

"Do you think that Mrs. Eversley would care to 
come down here for a week-end?" 

Anne was delighted and quite ready to answer for 
Mrs. Eversley's acceptance. 

"I thought she might like to meet Naomi," he 
added as he went out. 

At the back of his mind he thought he would like 
her to meet Paul Arrington. 

Anne had made no miscalculation. Mrs. Etetsley 
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accepted the invitation with alacrity, and flung over 
two engagements to do so. 

They motored over to Bannerton (which was the 
Arrington's place) on the Sunday. Max suggested 
this with his usual air of having thought of it in the 
last five minutes, instead of having bent the ropes in 
that direction from the outset. 

Now Hermione knew nothing whatever of the Ar- 
ringtons, or the Astons' exact relationship to them. 
She was not even curious about them> but she had 
no aversion to seeing new people, or to a pleasant 
motor ride ; so she approved her host's suggestion cor- 
dially. 

They reached the Castle at midday. The grim, grey, 
uncompromising building carried a message of age and 
stem utility written on its face. The square court- 
3rard was as severely destitute of ornament as ever, 
and the walls as bare of creepers, save on the north 
side, where Naomi's will had imposed itself and young 
ivy stretched out green arms of embrace to the naked 
wall. 

Paul Arrington and his wife were waiting for them 
on the steps. When she saw the latter, Mrs. Eversley 
grasped the fact that this Mrs. Arrington had been at 
some time the great singer, Naomi Matoni. 

She recognised her instantly. She had heard her in 
her best days, before her ascending star had suffered 
its strange eclipse. She had regretted with others 
that unbroken absence from the London platform, and 
she had speculated, like others, over the hidden story 
that had crippled the glorious singer's career. 

And here she was, on the steps of Bannerton Castle, 
looking neither broken nor eclipsed, but a strangely 
contented woman. Naomi saw both the recognitioti 
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and surprise, and afterwards she scolded Anne a little 
for allowing either to be possible. 

The marriage had made as little change in the in- 
terior of Bannerton as on the exterior. The chequered 
timbered walls and blazoned windows, the armour, the 
flags, and the sense of linked generations, still pervaded 
the hall. The flagged passages, odd stairways, nar- 
row windows and big distances gave no real sense of 
discomfort. They were the foundations upon which 
the ordinary details of life were built up, discreetly 
and unobtrusively. One thought of the age of Ban- 
nerton, of past lives. It breathed of courage and 
fortitude, and the grimness was thereby softened, tak- 
ing on, as it were, a likeness to humanity that touched 
chords of sympathy. 

Hermione Eversley was not "shown" Bannerton 
Castle. That was against the edicts of the place, but 
Max contrived that she should see a great deal of it, 
and even got permission to take her to the famous 
picture gallery. That, however, was after the discus- 
sion on the terrace, where they sat after lunch. 

Arrington turned to her and said without preamble : 

"Max tells me that Mr. Meredith is making quick 
progress in Sweden. I should like your impression 
of the progress." 

"I am sanguine also. It is, after all, the one thing 
he requires of us. But they really seem to be getting 
on splendidly, thanks to Mr. Dale. Niel is getting 
out of the range of mere building contracts and setting 
the framework together of the real thing." 

"He's unhampered by committees and — ^advice ?" 

"Apparently." 

"Tell me his plans." 

She could not restrain a smile at his abrupt, auto- 
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cratic commands. He saw it, and laughed himself, 
with a swift glance at Mrs. Aston. 

"Fm sorry, Mrs. Eversley! Anne did her best to 
train me in polite ways when she was my secretary, 
but even her best wasn't good enough. Only believe 
me I can be polite when Tm not profoundly inter- 
ested.*' 

Hermione, who had been struck by his great courtesy 
from the first, declared that she found no fault and 
gave him a clear resume of Niel's schemes for the 
future working of the International Society for the 
Promotion of Racial Advance. He listened with all 
his clear judgment and knowledge of the world con- 
centrated on the matter. Once or twice he made criti- 
cisms or remarks which she noted immediately to be 
passed on to Niel. Presently there was silence. 

"It will be a great thing — ^in time,'* he said slowly. 
"That is, if Meredith can keep the wrong people out 
and wait!" 

"Niel can always wait !" she said a little sadly. 

"And you ?'* He asked it quietly. 

She felt as if taken to task, but it did not occur to 
her to resent it. 

Tm impatient for him." 

'And Farr?" He asked it still more quietly. 

She looked up, startled and a little alarmed. 

"Mr. Farr?" she faltered. 

Is he able to wait — ^to give Niel time ?" 

1 cannot say — I hardly know him ^" She broke 

oflf, looking appealingly at Max. 

"You are not to frighten Mrs. Eversley about 
Farr, sir," declared Max stoutly. "She heard some- 
thing about his losses the other day, and it has taken 

me all my time to assure her that it does not conceox 
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Niel or Mora, and here you are instilling mistrust of 
my verdict r 

"You think his losses will make no difference?" 

"No. Not on our terms. He's a rich man inde- 
pendetitly of these little gambles of his, and he's float- 
ing a big trading company now." 

Arrington stared rather fixedly before him a mo- 
ment, and then spoke to Mrs. Eversley. 

"Fve no doubt that Max knows very well what 
he's talking about, Mrs. Eversley. You can trust him. 
Are you going oiit to the Foundation Ceremony?" 

They fell to discussing that. Later on Mrs. Ar- 
rington bore off their guest to see her especial Dutch 
garden. 

They went through the house to get to it, and 
going down a dim, narrow passage with varidus in- 
equalities in the floor, Mrs. Arrington looked back to 
warn the visitor of a step. 

"The place is rather a trap until one's used to it," 
she confessed. "The whole castle is full of odd steps 
and comers. It can hardly be described as *a com- 
modious modern residence !' " 

"Oh, Naomi !" cried Anne reproachfully, "as if ydii 
wanted it so !" 

"Well, my dear, I'm very fond of it as It is, and I 
wouldn't alter it if I could, but it's no use pretending 
it's convenient !" 

They came out into a little walled-in garden that 
was a blazing pattern of narcissi and early bulbs. It 
Tiad an old sundial in the midst and old flagged walks 
where pretty creeping things grew of their own will 
find not of the will of man. 

Hermione was suddenly overjoyed with the sur- 
prising id^a th?^t Briarwood itself .qould produce nbth-" 
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ing more lovely, could not indeed have produced this, 
in the exact setting of hoary walls and battlements and 
towers. She forgot Mrs. Arrington's gentle comment 
of inconvenience and she bathed her mind in the beauty 
before her. 

The two men had remained on the terrace. Max 
was silent. He knew that Arrington had something 
to say to him, and that for some reason he was re- 
luctant to say it-^— but it came at length. 

"I suppose it's no business of mine, Max, but Farr 
won't be able to float that Malata company of his, or 
if be tries, it will come to grief." 

Max looked startled, and asked particulars, which 
Arrington gave. 

"Still," he persisted, having accepted the evidence, 
"it doesn't affect Niel." 

Arrington shrugged his shoulders. 

"Farr will be more than ever set on making a suc- 
cess of that in his own way." 

"He's got Niel to reckon with — ^and Dale !" 

"Yes. Isn't Dale engaged or married to Fart's 
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Dale's to m^rry Miss Paget as soon as the Settle- 
ment is opened. I believe she is a distant cousin," 
said Max in a wooden voice, and added with seeming 
irrelevance: "Meredith isn't managed so easily as all 
that!" 

Arrington laughed. 

"Mental arithmetic was always your point !" 

"I wish you were financing Niel," remarked M^ 
with sudden daring. 

Arrington carefully deposited the ash of his cigar 
on the tray. "I shouldn't care to run in harness with 
Farr. I've mentioned that before." 
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There was something slightly ironical in his voice, 

"I wasn't contemplating that/' said Max hurriedly. 

"If Farr wanted to be quit of it," drawled Arring- 
ton with the air of one not greatly interested. "Why, 
then Where does Farr live, Max ?" 

"I have no address but his club and his office. Mrs. 
Eversley says he's got a place near Caterham. Rather 
a fine place, I gather." 

'Does Mrs. Eversley have much to do with him?" 

1 think not. Why ?" He looked distinctly startled 
at the idea. 

"I mean, does he call on her? Do they meet so- 
cially?" 

But Max did not know. He remained oddly per- 
turbed at the idea. 

"I think FU go to Mora for the ceremony," re- 
marked Arrington; "that is, if you can induce Mere- 
dith to send me an invitation. Is Naomi going to sing 
to us this evening ?" 

Ill 

Mrs. Eversley went back from Bannerton with a 
sense of reassurance. The determining factors of life 
seemed after all more widely distributed than she had 
thought. Her mind detached itself like a spring from 
the magical influence of Farr and Briarwood. It 
filled in progressive steps between Niel's outlook and 
James Farr's. There was for her no longer a blank 
space of wandering between the two opposite poles of 
thought. It was inevitable that she should be attracted 
to Arrington. Max had known it when he planned 
the visit. He had been desirous of demonstrating that 
Farr was not the only possible factor in Meredith's 
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affairs, and on the way home he took her partially 
into his confidence. 

"You've never gathered from Mr. Farr whether he'd 
care to be quit of Meredith and Mora, I suppose ?'* he 
asked. 

She shook her head. 

"I hardly know him. He has never, said so to me." 

**Yes, that's natural. But if he should ever con- 
vey such an idea to you, let me know." 

She rushed swiftly to the point. 

"Mr. Arrington would take it on?" 

Her voice was eager. 

"There's more than one man interested in it, you 
know," he said cautiously. 

"But would Mr. Arrington do anything?" 

"I cannot guarantee the amount of interest Mr. Ar- 
rington takes in it." 

Anne laughed. 

"Mrs. Eversley, Max never commits himself. He 
was Mr. Arrington's private secretary once, and it's 
part of a secretary's duties to avoid a plain yes and no. 
Isn't it, Max?" 

"No !" said Max Aston laconically. 



CHAPTER X 



THE SHADOW ON THE PLEASURE HOUSE 



"If your cable had arrived even half an hour earlier 
it would have been in time. I waited till the very 
last minute. The money was handed over at six p.m. 
The cable arrived at six-thirty. I came straight back 
by the night train." 

Farr nodded and, leaning back in his chair, watched 
the spiral of smoke ascending from his cigar, holding 
its own for a moment in the smoke-laden atmosphere 
of the small room. 

The man who sat opposite him, clearly a subordinate, 
had a deprecating manner. He watched the other two 
furtively, but Farr seemed oblivious of him. 

The third of the group — sl thin, hatchet-faced man 
with black hair and piercing, restless dark eyes, 
glanced at the table beside them, where various papers 
were spread out. He said meditatively: 

"One thousand pounds for the first five years and 
£5,000 for the remainder of the concession, wasn't it?" 

"Exactly — ^and twentv thousand down, now handed 
over I" 

The little man winced. He ventured a timid re- 
mark: 

210 
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"There is no chance that Lord Lithbury will change 
his mind?" 

"I should say not." Fair cast a faintly interroga- 
tive glance at the dark man, Letham by name. 

*'Not the remotest. He made that quite clear at 
once. I was with you twenty minutes later, and we 
cabled to you, Reynolds, fifteen minutes after that. 
You had just carried out your previous instructions. 
Voila toutr 

"I waited till the last moment," murmured Reynolds 
again. 

"You are not to blame," said Farr a trifle impa- 
tiently. "What I want to know is, who told Lithbury 
about the fever on Malata ?" 

There was a moment's silence. 

"Does it matter ?" asked Letham wearily. 

"Yes— to me." 

'Well, I know." 

"Who, then?" 

"Arrington of Bannerton. The statistical man. He 
was dining at Lithbury's, and Lithbury unwisely — for 
us — ^mentioned Malata. It appeared that Arrington had 
been there. He's travelled a lot. He knew all about 
the fever and former attempt to make a settlement 
there. He told Lithbury the whole thing. When Lith- 
bury came to me, of course I told him that we had 
sent out Carmichael to survey and that he had reported 
well of the place and said nothing of fever. Lithbury 
said, 'Carmichael's a tough nut, even for fever, and 
how about that poor devil Jackson ?' " 

"Jackson?" Farr looked puzzled. 

"Carmichael's secretary. Don't you remember, he 
died on Malata, third day from landing. That's the 
time it takes 1" 
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"Ah, yes!" Fair spoke absently. 

"Arrington knew the man. It was all just sheer 
bad luck." 

Again silence fell between them. The nervous little 
man began to fold up the papers on the table. Fan- 
watched from the comer of his eye with faint impa- 
tience. It was the only sign of annoyance he showed. 

He; was not thinking of Reynolds, however, but of 
Letham, and the money he had assisted the Anglo- 
Portuguese Syndicate (that is to say, James Farr) to 
raise. 

Presently he got up, since no one apparently had 
any more to say. 

"Well, the island of Malata is ours for the next forty 
years. I daresay we shall do something with it." 

"Yours, you mean," remarked Letham, rising also. 
"Will you let the twenty thousand slide?" 

It is an odd fact that much important business gets 
done when the apparent reason of a meeting is over. 

Farr looked surprised. 

"I have Malata. It's a good property." 

"Even with the fever?" 

Farr laughed. 

"Carmichael didn't get fever." 

"You'll still float the company?" Letham's tone 
was incredulous. 

"In time, in time! For the moment we are held 
up. You need not be uneasy, Letham." 

There was a touch of good-natured tolerance in his 
drawling voice. 

Letham replied with a laugh that he had no uneasi- 
ness at all. It was not as if Farr were a stranger to 
him. Nevertheless, his manner had a fine edge of 
concern. 
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Reynolds had gathered up the papers and stood 
waiting, hat in hand. 

"Can I drop you an3rwhere?*' asked Letham with 
careless kindness. 

Reynolds thanked him, but declined in a hurried 
manner. 

"He's going your way, Re3molds, if you are staying 
in Russell Square," remarked Farr. 

This seemed to alter matters, for Re3molds mur- 
mured renewed thanks, and presently followed Letham 
downstairs and out to the car which was waiting. 

Once they had gone, Farr stood for a moment irreso- 
lute. His air of easy unconcern was gone and he 
looked aged and anxious. For an instant he had a 
thought of going after the other two and frustrating 
that tete-a-tete drive. Then he considered swiftly that 
if Letham wanted to see Reynolds alone he would see 
him — ^and much good might it do him ! Reynolds had 
nothing to say that he had not already told them. 
There was nothing. The only person who might have 
more to say was Letham himself. 

He had practically said all in that little remark as 
to the real possessor of the island of Malata ! 

Farr himself wished to hear and think no more about 
the business at present. He wanted to escape. He 
wanted to escape the sight and sound of it and all such 
concerns. 

He wanted to go to Briarwood. 

The thought of it was like a cool breeze on a 
parched city! It had often been so before with him, 
when, for the moment, catastrophe seemed to stretch 
tentative talons towards him. Briarwood on such oc- 
casions had taken him to itself for a few hours, and he 
had emerged again fresh, confident, and ready to 
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smile at that poor threatening of an adverse fate. 

His mind reached out in anticipation of rest with 
all the eagerness of a lover seeking his mistress, or a 
man turning to that which was dearest to him in the 
world. 

He put out his hand towards a certain telephone- 
bell. 



n 



Two hours later he was at the entrance gates of 
Briarwood. He chose to walk from there to the house, 
being desirous to savour the joy of return with de- 
liberation. 

He walked slowly through the steep beech woods 
with their roof of transparent green, and coming on 
the long traversing alleys, he paused to take in the 
wealth of rose and gold of double may and laburnum. 

A pergola of wistaria led to the entrance by which 
he chose to approach. 

The rock garden to the left was spread out like an 
enamelled jewel in the sunshine. Only in one spot a 
jewel was missing. There was a little bare patch 
where some treasure had failed to respond to the care 
bestowed on it. 

Farr's quick eyes saw the flaw instantly, and he went 
across to it, frowning. Even as he did so, McKenzie 
appeared. 

It might have displeased Farr had he known how 
closely his movements were watched by tmseen eyes 
as he moved about his paradise. He had, however, 
never attempted to explain to himself the singular way 
that those he needed crossed his path, or the speed with 
which a necessary message reached him in the remotest 
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corner of his retreat. No one was there unless needed 
or he would have remarked it. 

McKenzie was met with a frown and an accusing 
finger, pointing out the missing jewel in the otherwise 
perfect beauty of the rock garden. 
McKenzie sighed. 

"Up to late last night, sir, I hoped to save it," he 
said in the hushed voice in which one speaks of the 
dead. "I nursed it all I knew— distilled water and 
shelter and artificial temperature, but last night I saw 
it was no use and I took it away this morning. Fve 
telegraphed to Pritchards for another. It should be 
here to-night." 

"You should have had it ready to hand," said Farr 
shortly, "since this was sickly. The bare patch is un- 
sightly." 

"Shall I put a Linum in temporarily, sir?" 
Farr hesitated, studying the colouring. 
"No! Daphne Rupestre is the right note here. 
When you have it planted again, let me know." 

He turned away. McKenzie was aware that he 
would not enter the rock garden again until Daphne 
Rupestre occupied its rightful niche amongst the grey 
stones. 

Within the house with its wide-opened windows, the 
rooms held a sweet, faint scent of rose, not wholly due 
to the glories without that crowned the green lawns 
and framed windows and pergola and pillars. Not 
even due to the cut roses within. There were a few 
exquisite blooms, arranged sparsely and carefully with 
a grace that Farr had never seen before. 

He called Adams back as he was leaving him, to ask 
who had done a certain vase. Adams hesitated the 
fraction of a second, and then admitted with reluctance. 
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that his wife had persuaded McKenzie to let her ar- 
range the flowers that morning. 

''I shall be glad if Mrs. Adams will continue to do 
them," said Farr decidedly. "She must make what 
charge she considers proper for her trouble so long as 
she does them." 

Adams bowed and retired. 

In the extremely pretty sitting room that was Mrs. 
Adams' own domain that lady waited with some trepi- 
dation. The flowers had been done before Mr. Parr's 
message announcing his arrival had come. It was too 
late for McKenzie to re-do them, as Adams had nerv- 
ously suggested, and moreover Mrs. Adams had strenu- 
ously resisted the idea. She declared that she had done 
them better than McKenzie and that Mr. Farr would, 
know it. Adams said gloomily that the best he hoped 
was that Mr. Farr would not notice the difference! 
She had laughed at him. All the same, she waited 
nervously. 

"Well?" She sprang up as her husband entered, 
"Did he notice? Tell me quick!" 

He was inclined to tease her a bit and maintained 
his gravity. 

"Oh, yes, he noticed right enough !" 

Her face fell. 

'And objected?" 

'He objected to anyone else doing them again," he 
spoke slowly and grimly — "except yourself, Milly!" 

She gave a little cry of joy, for it was the secret 
desire of her heart. 

"You are to name your price," he added, with a 
smile at last 

'Oh, I don't want money. It's pure joy!" 

'Nonsense ! You can get your new piano with your 
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earnings," he retorted, and kissed her in a very human 
sort of way. 

Ill 

Farr had tea on the lawn to-day under the shade 
of a Japanese maple. 

The tea was more simple than usual, having regard 
to a smaller table which stood near, where were straw- 
berries and a fresh cut lemon to be taken after a 
proper interval from the carefully chosen repast that 
led up to it. 

Before him were the smooth lawns, divided by 
groups of trees and flowering shrubs. A river of 
white pinks incensed the air and beyond the lawns a 
hedge of sweetbriar broke the transition of lawn into 
field and hid the fence that kept the delicately walking 
deer in their proper boundaries. The lake below was 
like a sheet of polished metal, for the faint breeze per- 
ceptible up in the garden, did not reach it. 

Should he bathe, walk, ride, or sit here with books 
and the free joy of it all ? 

The only deciding factor was his own will, his de- 
sire, his whim. No other being to consider ! 

It was these visits to this oasis of perfect freedom 
that kept him so good-humouredly tolerant in his deal- 
ings with the world of foolish men and women that 
lay outside the charmed circle. They were but tem- 
porary evils which could be shaken off at will. It had 
been in his mind lately to shake them off forever, but 
for the moment that was a forbidden thought. 

Surely he might almost be grateful to that outside 
world for the perspective which it lent to this, so long 
as its follies and chances did not endanger the more 
precious one. 
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Endanger ? 

He leant back in his chair and shut his eyes. That 
also was a forbidden thought here — ^and yet ! 

He lay still, holding it off at arm's length, forced it 
presently, as it were, outside the oaken gates of en- 
trance, and yet heard the faint, persistent voice like 
the hum of a tiny mosquito. 

Twenty thousand pounds 1 

He got up quickly and decided he would bathe. 



ly 

The stars came out slowly. The beautiful fragrance 
of a scented night lay over the earth. Lay with espe- 
cial beatitude over Briarwood. The owner, strolling 
down a rose alley, felt it so. He was steeping himself 
in the peace of it before seeking sleep. 

As he stood at the entrance to a green walk, looking 
up at the delicate tracery of an arch of roses against 
the faint sky, there swept into his mind a thought of 
Hermione Eversley. He could almost fancy he saw 
her tall, graceful figure standing there in an intersect- 
ing path, pausing to look up as he did at the pale night 
which drew out her jewels so slowly from her treas- 
ure-house. The thought was so strong as to be almost 
a delusion. He wondered at himself and it. 

She would appreciate all this to the full. He could 
not imagine her presence breaking the perfect peace of 
it. For a dreadful moment it flashed across him that 
her absence might cost Briarwood something that was 
its due, a tribute that neither he nor the place could 
afford to despise. 

To prove to himself how foolish was this thought 
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that a mere woman could add anytiiitig to his pleasure, 
he deliberately pictured her standing within the house, 
waiting for him in a certain room with delicate colour- 
ing, and sweet empty spaces that needed no filling. 

She should come again, if only to make him regret 
these treasonable thoughts. 

Not yet, however. He had come here for rest, not 
to seek out improvements where no improvement was 
possible. It was a question of maintaining, not im- 
proving! 

That little mosquito seemed to have flown back over 
the fence, for the faint annoying hum was on him 
again, playing in and out about that word "main- 
taining." 

It might be wiser to watch it here in the open and 
examine it, lest it followed him into the open-windowed 
room he had chosen for the night. 

Twenty thousand pounds ! 

It must be found in three months ! 

It had not been easy to find in the first place. Letham 
had been the main source, and Letham had made terms 
that spoke more of business than friendship. Farr 
had expected nothing different. Letham was a useful 
man, but he had no nerve. He played for surety. He 
would expect his money back or shares in the Malata 
company to date, and it would not do for him to expect 
in vain. That way rumours got started. Farr wanted 
no rumours just at present. 

He must find the money somehow ! 

But not at the price .of Briarwood's well-being ! He 
hugged the thought to him that no hope of future gain 
had ever induced him to risk that ! 

The money must be found independently of the 
source that fed Briarwood so unstintingly. He had 
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never batilked that appetite, and he had sworn and 
swore now again, that he never would. He renewed 
his covenant with his enchanted dwelling under the 
stars in the sweet-scented night 



"I would not trouble, Monsieur; no, not for a hun- 
dred souffles, but that the fear is before me that one 
day I shall fail Monsieur. I shall aspire to offer him 
a new souffle — or a new gateau — something worthy 
Monsieur's delicate perception, and behold the fire is 
too fierce, the plate too thin, and the souffle or the 
gateau is spoiled — ^and I '* 

Words could not express M. Ami's anguish at such 
a nightmare ! 

*'An aluminum electric cooker ?" 

It was unlike Mr. Farr to pause. For a terrible 
moment M. Ami thought a refusal loomed on the 
horizon, but the impossible blow did not fall. 

"You can order your cooker." 

Farr spoke shortly, and he gave a little grim smile 
that had something defiant in it 

"It is a continual pleasure to serve Monsieur. He 
understands the needs of an artist. Believe me, on 
my soul, that I will serve Monsieur a souffle that has 
never been served before at any table !" 

Farr nodded. "I will take your word for it, my 
friend." 

M. Ami knew he was dismissed. He melted back 
into the obscurity of unknown regions. Unknown at 
least to Mr. Farr, who had only twice in seven years 
penetrated through the swing door into the wing that 
he had made over to his staff. How many they were 
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or what were their arrangements did not concern him 
so long as no complaints reached him. 

To-day he wondered vaguely what the arrange- 
ments were like, behind that door. How M. Ami, 
John Adams and Mrs. Adams, and other shadowy 
figures lived. In comfort! Oh, most assuredly in 
comfort ! He smiled at the thought. 

But to have had them live in less would not have 
purchased for him that quintessence of perfect service 
which was his. 

It was expensive, of course! 

He turned abruptly into the office room. If the 
word expense was going to trouble him, he had better 
meet it there and get through some business on the 
*phone ! His face was a little clearer when he emerged 
half an hour later, but it was more the effect of cus- 
tom than reason. 

All that day he wandered from spot to spot, bent 
on steeping himself in the collective glories of the 
year. 

McKenzie had retired from sight, for the Daphne 
Rupestre had not yet arrived. Powell, the second in 
command, to whom pertained more especially the out- 
lying park and shrubberies, approached him as he 
stood on the boathouse balcony, wondering whether a 
swim would gratify him or not. 

"I was thinking, sir, that the lake should be re- 
sanded this summer." 

Farr looked down through the clear depths to the 
floor of firm white sand, guiltless of mud or weeds. 
In the smaller lake t)elow, there were waterlilies and 
strange water plants, preparing the way to the water- 
garden which followed the course of the little stream 
for some three hundred yards. 
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It was the custom to have the sand renewed in the 
upper lake every two years, — ^a costly business, since 
it had to be brought a long distance. 

Powell waited anxiously while his master appar- 
ently pondered the matter. The few times that he had 
come in contact with Mr. Farr he had never known 
him hesitate over such a question. "Get it done" was 
the inevitable and immediate response. 

Now he deliberated. 

If retrenchment should be necessary, it might very 
well begin here in a matter which did not affect the 
visible perfection of Briarwood. 

Retrenchment ! It was to endanger the very essence 
of the place for him, the subtle fragrance of which 
that faint rose perfume within the house was but a 
material form! 

He turned petulantly on Powell with the expected 
order to "Get it done." 

But the tone in which he gave it was new. It held 
a note of fierce defiance in it, out of proportion to the 
simple matter in hand. Powell in turn melted away 
into the green distance, wondering what dire misfor- 
tune had fallen on the master. 

But Farr, after staring at the water a moment, went 
back to the house. 

He must go away. He would not stay here with 
this mood on him, infecting the very atmosphere with 
vague fancies of impending trouble, watching for the 
shadow of some coming imperfection to trail its pois- 
onous length over the summer glory 1 

For nothing — ^not even to save his financial honour 
— ^would he imperil by as much as a hundred pounds 
the perfections of Briarwood. 

Half an hour later he was on his way to London. 
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Adams, M. Ami and McKenzie chanced to meet, 
oddly enough, in the courtyard as soon as the motor 
had gone away. 

None of them voiced the curiosity that was in their 
hearts. They just stood listening to the hum dying 
out in the distance. 

It was M. Ami who spoke, and he turned to Adams; 

**You will tell Madam that she shall have a dinner 
to-night that is superb !*' 

He sighed a little as he spoke. Madam had become 
a connoisseuse under his able teaching, and it is doubt- 
ful if any man or woman could appreciate his own art 
as did M. Ami himself; yet he would undoubtedly 
have preferred to taste nothing of them himself so 
that he could have served them intact to the man who 
paid him so generously for his services, 

VI 

'*Mr. Farr, I thought you had completely forgotten 
mer 

Mrs. Eversley held out her hand with a smile which 
made up for the faint reproach in her words. When 
she had been told a few minutes before of her visitor 
she had nearly refused to go down. She had, indeed, 
spent two whole minutes walking up and down, not 
so much fighting her strange reluctance, as wondering 
at it. 

Still she went down, and came into the cool, shaded 
room, a very beautiful figure in her pale cream drap- 
eries. 

She had really been a little piqued at his neglect of 
her. Now he was here, she was pleased to see him. 
That groundwork of genuineness in her welcome told 
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on him, and he for his part ceased to wonder at the 
sudden impulse that had caught him as he passed her 
door and compelled him to go back and ask if Mrs. 
Eversley was at home. 

"I won't say I don't believe you, Mrs. Eversley, but 
allow me to say you put a very faulty value on your- 
self!" 

"If you begin by pa5ring compliments I shall believe 
you have come only on business and are paving the 
way to it." 

He shook his head. 

"No, it's not business. I passed your door and I 
was impelled to enter. You see I am quite frank. I 
had no good intentions." 

"How is Briarwood looking? But I need not ask. 
I imagine it a magical place where it's always fine and 
the only shadows are those nature puts in the picture." 

He smiled faintly and admitted he liked to think so 
too. 

Though he could hardly tolerate admiration of his 
idol from the limited circle who had seen it, yet he 
was indulgent towards her as to a child who unknow- 
ingly transgresses some secret law. 

"I cannot think why you are in London," she added. 
"If it were mine, I should live there." 

He looked away. Really, he had very little to say 
on this subject. Almost as little as an Eastern on the 
beauties of his wife. 

She perceived as much and turned the subject. 

"I suppose you are coming to Harg for the cere- 
mony?" 

He had entirely forgotten that coming event which 
stood for much in the eyes of the little group who were 
so indebted to him. 
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'Tfou received a notice?" she demanded with real 
indignation. 

Yes, he had received notice. He remembered now 
that it had come the day before he went down to 
Briarwood. 

Mora and its affairs had been far from him, and yet 
he had some thousands locked up in the enter- 
prise! 

It flashed across his mind that if Mora could show 
proof of paying a decent dividend that he might hand 
it over temporarily to Briarwood to set something else 
free — ^just as a temporary measure, of course, and he 
must have good proof. Meredith would have to go to 
America ! 

Thoughts like these flickered through his brain as 
he talked to Mrs. Eversley. She showed him the view 
from her shaded windows over Regent's Park, talked 
to him of America and Spain, of pictures and art, and 
she was again struck by his inner knowledge of things. 
She was easy to talk with, a calmly refreshing incident 
in a day of trouble. 

Presently tea came. It was nearly worthy of M, 
Ami. She sat opposite him, and he could find no fault 
in her exquisite, delicate figure, in voice, face, dress, 
or mind. She satisfied him completely. 

As they talked the background of her unobtrusively 
peaceful room seemed to melt away. Instead he saw a 
particular room at Briarwood. Her presence disturbed 
nothing there. It filled not a want, he would not recog- 
nise any — ^bjit a space, as music may fill a silence which 
is in itself lovely. 

She was telling him that she was going to Sweden 
next week for this ceremony. 

"I am travelling with the Pagets. You know. Miss 



CHAPTER XI 



THE FOUNDATION STONE 



The sun poured down on the little assembly that had 
gathered beside the lake on Mora. They were an 
odd collection of people, and the term "International" 
vindicated itself. About thirty or forty people had 
availed themselves of the simple invitation to be pres- 
ent at the "Laying of the Foundation Stone of the 
Court of Service." About ten of these were women. 
Anne was there, with Mrs. Eversley and Pauline and 
a Mrs. Heriot, who was a friend of Anne's and re- 
puted to be something of a mystic. There was a lady 
doctor, and the sister of one of Meredith's college 
friends, a Russian princess who was giving her life to 
the care of a rising generation in desolate regions, and 
a little haggard woman who strode through her ill- 
sustained days championing lost causes. The men 
were of equally mixed race and character. The ma- 
jority, no doubt, were visionary intellectuals or dreamy 
fanatics, but there was a fair leaven of men of differ- 
ent calibre. Men of active intelligence and logical 
minds who, if they could not see to the far limit of 
Meredith's views, could yet grip the fact of their essen- 
tial usefulness. Of such were M. Borget of the 
French Academy, the Italian Martini, Arrington, 
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Aston, and indeed Farr himself. For he was there, 
though he came by a different route from that by which 
Mrs. Eversley had travelled. 

Besides these visitors, there were the contractors, the 
masters, overseers, and men. Meredith had sent all 
these special invitations, and as by now all the work- 
men had taken him to their hearts, even though they 
failed to understand him, there were very few gaps in 
the army of industrials. 

Meredith and Father Vincent had arranged the 
little ceremony between them, making it as compre- 
hensive as possible and yet short, that there might 
be the less chance of wounding tender susceptibilities. 

They stood now by the sunlit shores of the lake, 
where, a shade apart from the pleasant broad street 
of wooden houses, already taking form, was to stand 
the Court of Service, at once the nucleus and visible 
token of the high hopes and endeavours of their En- 
terprise. 

The foundations were already in and the stone which 
Meredith was to lay was ready, lettered and chiselled 
and poised in a small crane. The fresh salt air swept 
up the green lane that led from the sea and mingled 
delicately with the scent of growing pine and all fresh 
young green things. The lake rippled in the breeze as 
if laughing at the strange, wonderful things which had 
come to destroy its solitude and to reflect themselves 
in its depths. The sun looked down, sending a bene- 
diction on this brave little race of men stretching out 
their hands to the tmknown, grasping at secrets which 
the centuries had held veiled and shrouded, claiming 
all knowledge as theirs by reason oi some waking, 
working force within. 

There was no attempt to discriminate between tKe 
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guests, except that without intention the workpeople 
for the most part stood within the dug-out founda- 
tions, and the visitors stood grouped together outside 
near the double arch of entrance where the stone was 
to be placed. 

So far the spell of the place and Meredith's presence 
had had full effect. A sense of relationship hovered 
over the conglomeration of men and women, so that 
the women themselves refrained from criticism, and the 
men— even the Englishmen — ^restrained themselves 
from disguising their real interest under an air of 
bored superiority. Those of other races more in tune 
with ceremony, moved about with frank excitement. 

They were all talking together informally enough, 
when it occurred to someone that Meredith was stand- 
ing by the chiselled stone, bareheaded and gazing 
straight before him, waiting without impatience or 
sign of excitement for the moment that symbolized so 
much for him. 

No outward excitement, that is. Hermione Evers- 
ley and Dale, by whom she stood, nearer to him than 
the others, knew and saw that his whole being was in 
a white flame of emotion that could be poorly rendered 
as excitement. His face was very grave, but his eyes, 
glowing with that inward fire, were full of amazing 
joy. 

No one called for silence or attention, yet both fell 
on the little assembly. One by one their voices 
hushed and their attention turned to the quiet figure 
waiting for them. 

He looked so young, and so oddly fragile in the 
full glare of the sunshine, but the fragility was not 
that of a poor vitality. His tanned skin and straight, 
thin form were redundant with health, but it was as if 
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some light within him burned so brightly that it was 
at point of shattering the mortal cage that held it. 

He was aware of the waiting silence at last, or else 
Dale called his attention to it, for he turned to them 
and spoke. 

Those who had never heard his voice before and 
who would never hear it again remembered, while they 
lived, its compelling quality, rising and falling in the 
clear spaces of empty air, and finding its resting place 
in personality. 

"Friends and fellow workers, this stone is to be the 
Foundation Stone of our Enterprise. The founda- 
tions themselves have been dug in silence, out of sight, 
but this will stand clear and visible for man to see, a 
perpetual reminder of what we have set out to do. If 
you like to examine the plans laid out on the table 
over there, you will see that the stone is to support tjie 
centre pillar of the double arch of entrance. A hole 
has been made in it, in which the shaft of the pillar 
will be set, and below that I have had a small cavity 
cut, in which I propose to put this packet of papers, 
telling of our aims and ambitions, and the desire that 
is within our hearts, so that when the temporal veil of 
this Enterprise is needed no more, men may perhaps 
find it, and see in what way and with what intent we 
stretched out our hands towards the future race who 
are coming to their heritage through the slow march 
of the ages." 

He stood silent a moment, looking down at the spot 
where the stone would be. 

A tall, fair-bearded man — ^ Finn — ^who stood near 
Dale, moved restlessly, glancing at the sun, which was 
moving to its zenith, and he muttered in voice so low 
that it hardly reached Dale's ears. 
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'Tell him to move. The shadow will be on the 
stone !" 

Dale frowned. He was puzzled, but he neither 
moved nor spoke. At that moment, however, Meredith 
shifted his position, and his shadow, which had lain 
across the place where the stone would be set, ceased 
to darken it. The Finn gave an odd sigh of relief 
which seemed to find an echo amongst the watching 
workmen, 

Meredith proceeded to lay the stone, using the or- 
dinary workman's trowel. It was lowered into place, 
duly tapped and laid, and then he leant forward again 
and deposited within the cavity the little packet of 
papers he had shown them, and he set a covering stone 
on this. As he did it his shadow again fell right 
across the block, and this time many seemed to notice 
it; amongst others the Russian lady, who with diffi- 
culty stifled a little cry. 

Then Meredith stood upright and gave back the 
trowel to the oddly perturbed workman who waited 
by him. 

*T pronounce this stone well and truly laid, and may 
He who is making man in His own image accept this 
visible evidence of our humble desire to assist the 
Architect of the Universe in the building up of the 
spiritual kingdom/* 

No more. He stood there silent again, his shadow 
falling on the stone, and they all stood silent also. 

He moved away and the spell lifted. 

They wanted more, they assured him, half-laughing, 
that he was not to get off so lightly ! That they had 
not travelled across Europe for the mere laying of a 
Foundation Stone! 

He gave way with shy pleasure at the note of per- 
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sonal affection that ran through their eager words. 

Under Dale's directions, the workmen hurriedly im- 
provised seats from the planking lying about, and when 
they were again gathered round him, he began his 
speech. 

He began, lightly sketching in the genesis of the 
movement in those far-off Oxford days (and there 
were those present who remembered long evenings in 
little crowded rooms, with the same voice breaking 
through a haze of smoke), of his growing desire for 
realisation — ^he glanced at Hermione here, but she 
never looked at him lest the fine-stretched cord of her 
control should break. He spoke of disappointments, 
of long waiting through the gradual development to 
this which was their to-day ! 

7ust one small step on the road of our desire ! 
We who know and recognise the Power which is 
shaping all to Its own ends — ^whatever we like to call 
it! — ^we know that we too are being shaped and led 
forward to this, and that our groping minds are indeed 
stretching out — ^not to gather in new knowledge — ^but to 
set free the knowledge and purpose of Life, and to 
recognise ourselves as instruments that are more than 
tools. Instruments that are given intelligence for no 
other purpose than this, that the day of the new cre- 
ation should dawn on the world f" ♦ * * 

He spoke of more practical details, told thwn how it 
was proposed to divide the work into sections and that 
each should have its especial season in Mora, when 
fellow workers might meet each other, compare pro- 
gress and organise fresh campaigns against the retro- 
grade power of the world which set the day of attain- 
ment so far distant ! Politics, Social Reform, Educa- 
tion, Commerce, Law, Art, Science. In time aJl 
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should be represented, all should have their season of 
reunion and at stated times there would be a general 
assembly. Meanwhile the Settlement would be open to 
receive visitors and to spread in all legitimate ways the 
knowledge of their imdertaking. 

"All that is asked of you who are not called on for 
personal service," said Meredith with his earnest in- 
sistence that chained their attention, "is that you bring 
here to Mora an open mind, imtinged with prejudice 
or bitterness, only recognising that so long as the aim 
is the same we must each travel to it by the route most 
fitted to our individual spiritual nature. Remember, 
we work not for the temporal advantage of a particular 
race, or class or country, not for the mere alleviation 
of present sorrow, but for those things which are of 
eternal importance and which, when firmly established 
in the world, will do away with the need of mere allevi- 
ation, that will shake off the heavy drag of disease, 
misery, ignorance, greed, and selfishness which Pro- 
gress has chained to her chariot wheels, so that she 
shall at last set forth with her full strength and pur- 
pose, to run the race that is set before her! 

"Remember also that in every coimtry where we 
work, and to whatever branch of progress we direct 
our attention, we shall meet with opposition, set-backs, 
delays, disappointments ! We must face these as surely 
as a soldier who sets forth to fight for his country 
must face bullets ! And some will go down ! That is 
inevitable, and no individual is essential. But remem- 
ber also that whether you or I fall, or those far or 
near, let it be that such fall with the certainty that 
victory is with us! That the work must and will go 
on and that life itself is a small thing to give by side 
of unchanging faith in the great destiny of Man !" 
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That was the peroration of his address. There was 
much between, many rapid excursions over practical 
details that Dale had hardly believed Meredith had 
considered, but it ended so. The ring in his voice 
announcing his unshakable faith in the ultimate vic- 
tory of all he had made his own. 

It carried his hearers, momentarily at least, to dizzy 
heights of belief and assurance. They were silent for 
a moment when his voice ceased, as if unwilling to lose 
even an echo of it, then they gave him of their best. 
Applause that did not arouse emotion, but was its 
outcome, a tribute to his leadership that was his with- 
out demand, by divine kinship to all that was highest 
in themselves. 

He had spoken in English. The greater part of his 
audience had knowledge of that tongue, but now and 
again, without damaging the golden flow of his words, 
he had stopped and translated some phrase into another 
tongue and seen thje pleased light of comprehension 
glow on a puzzled face. Even the workmen who had 
been free to go or stay, and who could least hope to 
understand him, had remained near, watching and 
listening, catching wt)rds here and there, catching 
heaven knows what of the significance of his meaning. 
Their voices swelled the vibration of applause. Her- 
mione and Dale looked at each other from time to time. 
They alone had no applause for him. For both he was 
more than the leader of a Cause or the golden orator 
of the hour. The triumph was theirs, it was something 
they knew as his due, something they gave him every 
day of their lives, in silence. 

He got free from the little crowd at last; perhaps 
they guessed his need to be alone, for they scattered 
in groups, up and down the glades and clearings^ ex- 
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ploring the shore of the little lake and talking fitfully of 
what had happened. 

Hermione and Dale stood beside him and he smiled 
at them. 

"They are splendid !" he said enthusiastically. "They 
understand so quickly. No one could look at them 
and doubt, even if one were not sure before." 

Hermione spoke and her voice was overflowing with 
pride : 

"They are what you have made them, Niel !'' 

He turned to her quickly. 

"They are what God has made them — 'People ready 
for His need!' Oh, I can't thank either of you two 
enough — I'll ask something else instead. Look after 
them all for nie just for a short time — I must be alone 
for a bit — ^if I may?" 

He looked appealingly at Dale as one asking leave. 

"We'll do our best," returned Dale ; "you've earned 
it!" 

He nodded to them both and went oflf into the woods. 
They watched his retreating figure till it was lost in 
the tender green distance, and then turning without 
comment, went back to the foundations of the Court of 
Service. 

"What did that tall, fair man say to you?'* asked 
Hermione suddenly. 

"Something about his shadow. He wanted him to 
move. Perhaps he was afraid of sunstroke." 

She knitted her brows, at issue with some imper- 
fect memory that harassed her. 

As they drew near, they saw the Finn and two 
other men standing by the newly laid stone. Hermione 
paused. 
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"I think I will go and find Madame Bortzoff. There 
is the fair man. Perhaps he'll explain." 

When she had gone Dale hesitated and nearly turned 
aside himself, but in the end went on to the little group. 

They were standing before the stone, apparently re- 
garding it as a sort of sundial, turning their looks first 
to the sun and then back to the shadow of the little 
crane which had been used to lift it. 

Dale purposely chose to misinterpret their interest. 

"I have put an exact copy of the enclosed papers on 
the table with the plans," he began, and they all three 
stopped and looked at him. He saw that one was a 
workman. The Finn spoke: 

'^I am to blame. I was afraid of making a dis- 
turbance, but he could have laid it from the opposite 
side with his shadow behind him." 

"And the sun in his eyes?" suggested Dale good- 
humouredly, but curious. 

"That is a small matter. The shadow " he 

paused, looked again at Dale, who waited question- 
ingly. 

The Finn glanced at the others and shrugged his 
shoulders despairingly. 

"It is really nothing — ^you English are not super- 
stitious. ' It would not affect you." 

"Still I would like to understand," said Dale drily. 

One of the others — ^an Englishman — Brodrick by 
name, answered. He spoke abruptly, as one con- 
cerned in answering, but entertaining no prejudice, one 
way or another. 

"In some countries they believe that the first shadow 
which falls over the foundation stone of any building 
should — that is — is imprisoned under the stone, to en- 
sure the future of the building. It is equivalent to 
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mind as to what price Arrington would pay for this 
whim of his. He — ^Farr — ^wanted the money badly, 
to clear that shadow from Briarwood; but to sell to 
this man who had brought the shadow there, to whom 
he owed these days of exile and torture, was to take 
his pride in his hands and break it in two! No, he 
would not do it. He would find some other way out. 
He had always got through difficulties before ; he could 
do so again ! 

"I hesitated because I was wondering if it would not 
be better for Meredith to explain to you himself that 
there is really no question of selUng shares. That there 
are none to sell." 

"You hesitated because you would like to deal, Mr. 
Farr," retorted Arrington grimly. "I will pay you 
ten per cent for your — interest, shall we say? — in the 
Society. Consider it again. Money is scarce in the 
city, I hear." 

If he could have kept the half-veiled contempt and 
scorn out of his voice he might have got his way, but 
his imperious temper was too unschooled for such 
dealings. It was not the first time in his life that his 
fastidiousness had stood between him and his desire. 
It meant his defeat now. 

Farr showed nothing of the white fury withia He 
only laughed. 

"I have really no intention of deserting my friends 
at the eleventh hour, Mr. Arrington — ^but the funds 
are open to donations, you know !" 

The studied insult that lay in the bitter reminder was 
like a blow in the face to Arrington. He gave a gasp 
and the hot tide of his terrible temper surged up 
against the barriers of civilisation, nearly overthrow- 
ing them. He could not see clearly even the mocking 
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face watching him, and when he found his voice he saw 
it was Meredith's face and not Farr's that fronted 
him. 

The serene happiness was still visible there imder the 
quick imeasiness that seized him. It was as if the blue 
clarity of the lake was ruffled by an imtoward breeze. 
He felt the antagonism of the two as sharply as a 
sailor feels the coming storm. He felt it and refused 
it recognition, refused it breathing space here on his 
island, Unspoiled by hate or treachery. 

"I don't know if you are talking business," he said 
with his engaging candour, "but I ought to have put up 
a notice that business is prohibited to-day. You can 
talk that any day, and you can't talk to Madame Bort- 
zoff or to M. Borget any day." He turned from one 
to the other as he mentioned the names. 

It was not his words or the gravity that lay behind 
his half-laughing expostulation : it was rather that his 
personality overpowered for a moment even the active 
ego of both men, fought, as it were, in some tmseen 
wave of ether, the hot vibration of their passion and 
cooled it. 

They walked back with him towards a little group 
standing at the opening of a traversing green way. 

"M. Borget has asked for you several times," said 
Meredith to Farr. "He thinks you have a mutual 
friend in Professor Weedon." 

"Ah, Weedon! Yes, he and I were at school to- 
gether. I wonder how Borget knows him.'* 

"Didn't he write a paper on radium some time ago?" 

"I daresay." Farr spoke in his usual pleasant, easy 
tone. "I believe he's a clever man, but handicapped 
by lack of money." 

He detached himself as they approached the ^q>3j^ 
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She bent her head swiftly and kissed his hand as it 
lay on the edge of rock. 

Whereupon he stood up, and his face was grave and 
even stem. 

"Hermione, what's happened to you? You've 
never confused matters like this before ! Surely, of all 
people, you know — ^you must know, — it is not the suc- 
cess of a man we are seeking. That it is not I who 
mount. I seek no pre-eminence. I am only the 
mouthpiece of all the host of seekers. It is the Cause 
that must mount and reign and become the focus for 
the world's eyes! It would be better," he went on 
with sudden passion such as she had never seen in 
him, "better that I died now and left others to do 
what I think is my work, rather than the Cause should 
get tangled up in my name — ^turned into a new gospel 
by Niel Meredith ! God forbid it !" He shivered and 
was silent, and she sat there gazing at the ground at 
his feet, aware of a sudden chasm between them, yet 
covered neither with shame nor confusion, but only 
with a sick sense of helplessness and longing. She 
could never rise to the heights where he set her and 
could never cease desiring him to stand by her, on such 
ground as was hers. For Hermione Eversley's love 
for Meredith was the highest achievement of her 
spiritual nature so far as it had evolved. Now, for 
the moment stung by pain and fanned by the breath 
of his selflessness, she rose to the point of renunciation, 
which was her supremest sacrifice to her love. She 
had no suspicion that Love knows more ways of fulfil- 
ment than one, she took no note that no word of his 
had ever set a limit to that personal passion which he 
was striving through the difficult years to bring to 
completion, and that so far he had visioned only in 
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dreams. He had only rebuked her adoration, but she 
would therefore renounce her love, repeating the very 
mistake he so passionately refuted. Since she might 
not turn the Individual into the Cause, she would turn 
the Cause into the Individual ! She would juggle with 
names, so as not to offend him, and she would set 
aside forever that deep, insistent desire for imion 
which, could she have rightly interpreted it, would 
have been the surest step in his climbing. 

But her renunciation was made in silence and she 
had no penitence to express. She was only aware 
there was a bleak gap between them. 

It was he who bridged it over and who was penitent. 

"Forgive me, Hermione, if I spoke hotly, but Vm so 
used to your imderstanding. You do understand 
really, only to-day has put you off your balance a 
little. I am not ungrateful, rather I am more grate- 
ful than you would make out. For if we have 
achieved anything, we have done it together, you and 
I. Only hold it firmly in your mind and help me to 
do the same, that all our homage must go in one 
direction, never to be diverted to lesser gods, — ^no, not 
to ourselves. Help me here, my friend, for no man 
knows how swiftly the hour of temptation comes on 
him, or how soon he may misjudge his own importance 
beside that of eternal truth. — Let us forget it all for 
the present. It has been a beautiful day, Hermione, 
and I have still to show you Mora. No one shall do 
that but myself !" 

She looked up at last with a thin little smile, and he 
held out his hands. 

"Show me Mora," she said simply. 

And Niel Meredith showed her his little kingdom. 



CHAPTER XII 



OBLIGATION 



The greater part of the visitors had left. Even the 
more intimate of the little group of Founders would 
be scattered on the morrow. 

Arrington had wavered a while. His original de- 
cision had been to stay on and watch Meredith's deal- 
ing with life for a few weeks, but finding that Farr 
had apparently the same intention, he decided to re- 
turn with the Astons. He had barely exchanged words 
with Farr since their encoimter on the island. Small 
as was Mora and small as was Harg, they contrived 
to avoid each other, and hardly recognised the adroit 
finger of Aston or the instinctive tact of Meredith that 
made such avoidance possible in the small confines. 

Farr himself would have denied need or desire to 
escape Arrington's company. He could feign an in- 
difference to the other's pointed dislike which he was 
far from feeling. He congratulated himself on his 
ability to thwart what was evidently more than a mere 
whim of Arrington's, and, had opportunity offered, 
would have lost no occasion of rubbing it into his 
enemy that he and not Arrington controlled the for- 
tunes of Mora. 

Arrington's personal dislike was only one of the 

248 
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items in the account which Farr entered up against 
him. Was it not Arrington and Arrington alone, who 
had brought to naught the Malata scheme and left him 
stranded with that island and a debt of £20,000 to be 
paid off within three months ? Was it not Arrington's 
fault that he was in a position that seemed to have no 
outlet between personal dishonour, or a breaking down 
of the golden ramparts of Briarwood's security? 

But he never wavered over his decision that not even 
for his financial salvation would he give Arrington the 
vast pleasure of ousting him from the concern which 
the other so desired to handle. Some other way he 
would — and must — find means to enable him to meet 
his obligation to Letham without peril to his idol. 

He cursed Arrington every hour of the day. He 
had come to Harg — so he told himself — ^largely with 
the idea of escaping for a short while all these con- 
siderations which the very presence of Arrington 
rendered aggressively visible to him. If any other 
consideration had drawn him hither he refused to 
recognise it. He had just admitted to himself that it 
would be pleasant to meet Mrs. Eversley, but beyond 
that he would not go. 

His pleasure had to be gratified with one short inter- 
view and a few short sentences in general company, 
and even the interview had to be manoeuvered. 

She had been quite friendly and had rallied him gaily 
on his recovered memory for important events, but 
twice when Farr had sought her out she had been in 
Arrington's company, and she had found herself stand- 
ing between the two men and aware of an electric 
atmosphere. It was to Arrington that her inarticulate 
soul had for the moment turned, so that Farr, after a 
few moments of polite skirmishing, had retreated. 
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baffled, with another grudge against his etiemy. Not 
only was he conscious that the other's will had tri- 
umphed again, but he made the unwelcome discovery 
that his own will was engaged more deeply than he 
wished to acknowledge. 

However, in his one inter\^al with Mrs. Eversley, he 
imposed shackles on her. 

There was a general agreement to meet in the little 
public garden after dinner. The visitors were not all 
staying at the same hotel, — indeed, the same building 
would not have held Arrington and Farr ! — ^but the two 
hotels of the place were near together and the gardens 
a good meeting place. Here Farr succeeded in detach- 
ing Mrs. Eversley from the Pagets. 

It was then she had rallied him on his recovered 
memory. 

"No doubt my intentions were better than I knew,*' 
he answered ; "they merely needed prompting. It's the 
prerogative of women to prompt the masculine con- 
science, isn't it?" 

"They are mostly too hard at work teaching their 
own to make somersaults, I should think just now!" 

"You don't like the modem woman?" 

"I like the eternal woman who has always ruled 
the world !" 

He would meet her on such ground, but they found 
no common subject in the events that had presumably 
brought them both to Harg. 

He told her something of Swedish art and liter- 
ature. He knew the country well. It was his knowl- 
edge of it that had first sent his cousin, George Paget, 
cruising here through an idle summer in search of 
beauty. 

"Paget's admiration for beauty is immensely sen- 
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ous/* he told her in reply to a faint wonder at that 
gentleman's enthusiasm. *'He really adores it, either 
in form or sentiment, but he does not understand all 
it involves." 

"He would love Briarwood then !" 

It escaped her without thought. Actually she was 
never unconscious of the place when Farr was near 
her. It was for her the backgroimd against which he 
lived, moved, and had his being. 

"He has seen it," he replied quietly. 

"Seen it— and kept silence t" She looked her sur- 
prise. 

Farr smiled indulgently. 

"The comparison is hardly fair, perhaps, Mrs. Ev- 
ersley, but have you explained Briarwood to your 
friends ?" 

That brought her to a wondering silence. She, as 
undoubtedly as Paget, had put a restraint on a natural 
impulse. Was such the will of the owner, or was it 
mere courtesy to an unexplained whim ? 

She glanced round questioningly to see if a tall figure 
in a distant path was Max Aston or not. 

Farr caught her attention back with deliberate in- 
sistence. 

"I want you to come down again before summer is 
over to see it— I won't say at its best, because it has 
none — ^but in one of its finest moods. Will you do 
so?" 

He was setting the spell of this place of his against 
all those little social laws by which she lived. She 
recognised at once that he would tolerate no uninvited 
companion. She must come, if she came at all, as 
before, alone, on a visit of which she would say little 
or nothing to her friends. 
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The wisest course would be to laughingly thank him, 
and to point out the impossibility, leaving it to him to 
suggest a chaperon. She knew, however, that he 
would not suggest it, also she knew that the invitation 
would not be repeated if she did this. 

She undoubtedly wanted to see it again. It would 
be worth proving to herself that Briarwood was not so 
fantastically beautiful as her memory painted it. 

Farr, on his part, thought it well worth while prov- 
ing to himself that Briarwood needed no further 
adorning. He wished her to come, and he wished also 
that in so coming she should — ^bore him ! 

"Thank you, Mr. Farr. I shall like to come." 

She was frightened out of all proportion when she 
had said it, but he took it as a matter of course, saying 
he would write and suggest a day as soon as he was 
back in London. 

n 

When the little assembly was finally dispersed. Dale 
found the brief days had been crowded with varying 
emotions and results to himself, which he certainly had 
not anticipated. 

He had seen Arrington and Farr in close proximity 
and had shut the door on useless regret. He had made 
some measurement of the respective merits of those 
who claimed to be workers in the Cause. He had had 
his first experience of his new relationship to Farr. 
Dale had wished and endeavoured to speak to him of 
the financial assistance that he had offered him through 
Borsan, but Farr firmly declined to discuss the matter 
at all. Besides all this, momentous matters between 
Pauline and Dale were decided in those few days. 
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The Settlement was to be ready in two months* 
time, when Meredith, Dale, Borsan, Miles Asham and 
his sister, a Dr. Hordan, and one or two others who 
would comprise the working staff would take up their 
residence on Mora and prepare to receive such guests 
as fate or curiosity might send them. 

It was decided that Dale's presence at this point was 
indispensable and therefore that his marriage had bet- 
ter take place beforehand, and that he and Pauline 
should return to Mora to start at once their new life 
together. 

Meredith promised on his part that they should find 
their new house ready for them, and that he himself 
would move into his new quarters before they returned. 
If Borsan would take charge for a few days, he would 
run over to England for the wedding and come back 
as quickly as possible. 

Dale's mood alternated between struggles to dis- 
miss that irritating sense of obligation to Farr and the 
overwhelming joy that he was so soon to lose forever 
that isolation of soul which had been his from boy- 
hood, through his short youth, and shut-in manhood. 
He told himself that no existence is wholly free from 
shadow and that he had chosen the shadow which 
should be his. Chosen it deliberately as being such as 
would leave Pauline not only untouched but benefitted, 
for he was certain of his own power to keep in his own 
heart the dull sting of his obligation to a man he dis- 
liked. 

It was natural that on the first day of resuming the 
daily round of work he should find it difficult to con- 
centrate on detail. Those definite dates ahead of him 
were still too new and thrilling not to turn the office 

calendar into a poetical anagram that needed continual 
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resolving. But on the second morning after the 
guests' departure, Dale's work was disturbed by some* 
thing less pleasant than the magic of Pauline ! 

One visitor had not gone, and that the one that Dale 
would most willingly have spared. Farr still lingered 
in Harg and to-day lounged persistently in the office, 
though as a business man he must have known that 
his presence there was unwanted. 

That presence chafed Dale sorely. Twice he was on 
the point of protesting openly and twice he refrained. 
In tiiat negotiation of dates and events which the 
office calendar held in fief, Farr's name had not been 
openly mentioned, but Dale was sure that it lay behind 
it and that his prospective father-in-law's easy agree* 
ment had other sources than appeared. Dale would 
not have renounced a fraction of the gain which Farr's 
apparently disinterested generosity had put itl his 
reach, but he would have welcomed with fervour an 
opportunity of handing Farf a full quittance for that 
generosity. He could conceive at present of no way 
in which Farr could hope to receive value for the £200 
a year which had removed Dale's real terror of chain- 
ing Pauline to the narrow boundaries of their island 
life. 

Farr, however, had calculated very exactly the gain 
that would accrue to him from the transaction. He 
neither hoped nor intended to detach Dale from Mere- 
dith's interests, but he knew that in the daily inter- 
course, with its continual fret and struggle between 
Meredith's spirituality and Dale's common sense, that 
the half-acknowledged obligation would act as a secret 
spur to Dale's judgment, imposing a scrupulous fair- 
ness that at times would swing the balance towards 
success rathef than towards unproductive idealism. 
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Farr answered lightly. 

"That is a mere question of the interest of the 
Cause. Working expenses — if I may put it so — ^and 
Pauline's interests. I won't pretend that I am not 
anxious for success, but I am content to feel that it 
lies largely in your hands. It was all very well for 
Meredith to accept your services for nothing — ^you are 
his friend, but for me it is different. I have a useful 
£7,000 locked up in the affair and shall be glad when 
it bears fruit — ^as it will," he added with a tone of 
finality. 

He pushed a cigar-case across to Dale, who re- 
fused, saying he could not smoke with any enjoyment 
in work hours. Then Dale said: 

"I feel under an obligation to you, all the same, 
Mr. Farr." 

"I have no doubt you will soon wipe that off," 
drawled Farr. "You'll meet many odd people, and 
you know the sort of information which might be of 
use to — 2L friend!" 

There was a moment's silence. Dale looked stead- 
ily at a certain date on the calendar and then took up 
his pen again. 

He wrote one letter and then leant back in his chair 
with the air of a man willing to converse. If Farr 
were not to be driven away by neglect, he might prove 
resentful of questions. 

"How's money in England ?" 

"Damnably tight !" 

He spoke with a sudden spurt of anger which re- 
minded Dale of a little tongue of flame breaking 
through a crust of lava. 

"The trouble is," went on Farr more quietly but 
gloomily, "that people play at finance in England. 
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They listen to every whisper and make up their minds 
on the gossip of a dinner-table. They want to make 

fortunes and pose as philanthropists " He stopped 

and laughed abruptly. 

"That's what people will tell you I do, but it's not 
true. The meaning of all which is, that I can't realise 
something I wanted to sell! You are right. Dale, 
there's compensation in the fact that an ugly little 
line of print can't blacken your outlook for an hour or 
twor 

"Yes, it's unpleasant, no doubt. Are you comfort- 
able at the Gustave ?" 

"I have not noticed any unusual discomfort. I never 
do travelling. When I want comfort, I go— home!" 

Farr rose and wandered round the room. He 
paused to examine some objects on a side table — ^speci- 
mens of tiles, of woods, a handful of dredged-up sand 
and a little tin box which contained a lump of black 
substance. 

Dale recollected it was there as he saw Farr pause 
by the table. He had brought it down the previous 
day to show to Asham, but had not done so. He had 
a curious and unaccountable instinct now to rise and 
remove the box out of Farr's sight, but instead of act- 
ing on anything so divorced from common sense, he 
sat still and watched him as one fascinated. He knew 
quite well that by and by Farr would pick up that 
box. 

The real point of interest was whether its contents 
would convey anything to him or not. Whether in- 
deed it was of particular value to anyone, apart from 
remote possibilities. Possibilities which it was cer- 
tainly not to the immediate interests of Meredith's Set- 
tlement to explore ! 
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Dale wished he had not brought the box down, but 
he told himself it was impossible to remove it from 
under Parr's very hand. 

Farr took it up, opened it, and took out the black 
lump. 

He had been talking absently of something else, con- 
nected with wood-pulp, but though he finished his sen- 
tence his tone faded to complete indifference. 

He put the lump back in the box and laid it down 
again. 

"Queer stuff," he said casually. "Where did you 
pick it up ?" 

And Dale was on the point of lying to him, quite 
flagrantly, and then refrained. His brain worked 
swiftly. He was there to represent the common sense 
of their joint enterprise and not the unpractical ideal- 
ism of Meredith. If there was anything inimical to 
Meredith's interests in the black lump, it would be time 
enough to deal with it when it was proved to have 
power one way or another. At present it was all pure 
surmise on his part. He therefore answered Farr 
truthfully with only a slight pause between question 
and response. 

"I found it on Mora." 

"Have you any idea what it is ?" 

Farr^s tone was careless, but not elaborately so. 

Again there was an almost imperceptible pause. 

"Some kind of *blende,' I believe. I'm not a geolo- 
gist." 

"Nor I a mining expert ! Though '* Farr took 

up the lump again. 

"Any more of it?" he asked. 

It was useless now to say anything but the exact 
truth. Any further chance that Dale might have of 
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wiping out that obligation which lay between them 
depended on Farr having absolute confidence in his 
word. He dismissed from his mind as ridiculous, the 
sharp thought that it was already written out forever. 

'There was a small landslip above the big cove on 
the east side below the central plateau. It opened up 
a kind of fissure in the rock. There's a lot of that 
stuff there, in streaks — and lying about." 

He gave the information in a flat, uninterested voice. 
Farr should not imagine that he even dreamt that he 
had paid a first installment of his debt. 

Not that he had! His common sense caught back 
the half-recognised thought instantly. He could not 
have refused to answer the questions nor answered 
them falsely — ^because of a mere suspicion, a half- 
remembered conversation years ago with a inan who 
was a mining expert. 

Farr still weighed the lump in his hand. 

"It looks rather like coal," he said thoughtfully. 
"Still, you may be right. Do you want it ?" 

"No." 

He took up his pen again, but his eyes still fol- 
lowed the other's movements. 

Farr put the lump back in the box and the box in 
his pocket, and presently he went away. Dale's sense 
of obligation melted to vanishing point. 

ni 

"No, Ambrose, you are to forget all business while 
you're away. I shall prove a good pupil. You may 
be quite sure that I shall worry you with nothing. 
Give yourself up to understanding the joy of love — 
and making Pauline happy !" 
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All the same Dale continued to look worried' and 
not at all like a man setting his face towards his \ own 
wedding. 

They were on Mora. Dale had come over with 
Meredith for a last Saturday inspection before start- 
ing by the evening train that would take him to Stock- 
holm en route for England. They had finished their 
inspection and were returning to the jetty, and Dale 
made no haste. He was most strangely reluctant to 
leave either Mora or his companion. 

"I wish," he said abruptly, ''that you would leave 
Borsan in charge and come with me. You could do 
with a holiday and we could all return together." 

Meredith shook his head. 

"No, I can't. Why, Ambrose, you know it's not 
possible. I'll come over for the great event, if I pos- 
sibly can, and hurry back." 

"Borsan would manage all right. You could do 
with a rest." 

His tone was oddly urgent, yet it was only a sudden 
whim that had seized him as they turned their faces 
homeward and he felt the parting hour coming nearer. 
It was preposterous, of course, to imagine that Mere- 
dith could not get on safely without his presence, but 
he could not account for his own depression and re- 
luctance except by the idea that his friend would in 
some way need him. It flashed across him, indeed, 
that it would have been much better for Pauline to 
have come out here and for them to have been married 
on Mora. Why had he not thought of it before! 
There was no conceivable reason why he should have 
done so, or any likelihood that Pauline would have 
agreed if he had ! 

"And what sort of home would be awaiting you 
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both when you return, and what sort of a welcome?" 
demanded Niel affectionately. "My dear old fellow, 
what's come over you? We've thought all this out 
before. You'll have just ten days before the wedding 
for your own affairs and ten days' honeymoon, and 
then — ^home ! Do you suppose I am going to forego 
the pleasure of receiving you here ?" 

They had reached the jetty now, and the little launch 
lay moored at the bottom of the steep steps. Mere- 
dith looked down at it, but he still lingered, and in- 
voluntarily they both turned and looked back up the 
green alley to the heart of the island. 

Work had ceased there, the workmen had returned 
to Harg, and all was quiet and still. 

"Ambrose," said Meredith suddenly, "would you 
mind if I did not go back with you to Harg? I find I 
should like to sleep on Mora to-night. You'll have to 
go straight to the station when you land." 

"But the launch?" 

"Tell Nielson to bring it back to me here in the 
morning." 

Dale nodded. It was by no means unusual for 
Meredith to spend the night on the island. He had 
a little hut there now which held all his simple wants 
and where he could shelter at need, but he generally 
preferred sleeping under the quiet night sky. 

The two still lingered, reluctant to part, conscious 
that the parting meant more than usual, and that 
when they met again on Mora new issues would be 
joined to life ; and it was to Dale — ^to whom the future 
should have seemed rosy-tinted — ^who saw dark clouds 
edged indeed with gold, but darkly threatening in the 
heart. Meredith stood undisturbed, gazing at the sun- 
set with an expression of dreamy peace. 
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The most glorious pageant of colour progressed 
across the western sky. Between those rosy isles of 
the blessed, the serene sea of heaven cradled a country 
of dreams, and the fire of its rose and gold was bom 
of Love and not of Death. It was a vast region of 
peace and joy that was open to them and that called 
to them, and called to both with a different voice. In 
the one the transitory nature of that glory awoke a 
strange sadness. Was, indeed, such a region of beauty 
a mere vision that would melt as one watched, leav- 
ing only at best the silver grey of twilight? Was 
there nothing more permanent even in the joy he was 
going out to meet, than in this fading sunset which for 
a moment glorified the world ? His heart ached with 
desire for some more lasting guarantee of the reality 
of all that man's heart desires — some certainty that 
Form itself should endure to ensure that recognition 
of the spirit he could but so faintly discern behind it. 

But to Meredith that golden passing of the day 
which was giving birth to night was the eternal pledge 
of immortal beauty lying ever in the heart of matter, 
awaiting but the right conditions to manifest it- 
self in perpetual change before the very throne 
of God. 

It was Niel who moved first. 

"You must go, Ambrose. Unless anything pre^ 
vents, I shall see you next in London on the 28th — 
but in any case we shall meet here on Mora when you 
return." 

He held out his hand. 

"I can't say what I wish you. It's going to be a 
beautiful thing — ^this life of yours and Pauline's." 

"Yes, if yours is included." 

Meredith smiled. 
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"Thank you for that! Remember it, as I shall! 
Good-bye." 

Ambrose climbed down the steps and entered the 
launch. 

Two minutes later he was shooting out across the 
shadowed waters towards Harg. He looked back at 
the island repeatedly. Meredith still stood at the end 
of the jetty, still bathed in the golden glory of the 
sunset. 



CHAPTER XIII 

PITCH-BLENDE — ^A MIRACLE ! 






'And that's pitch-blende ?" 

'Uranite !" retorted Professor Weedon sharply. "If 
the rest of the deposit is as rich in radium as that 
sample, the world will be a better place, and someone's 
made a fortune ! FU stake my reputation that it comes 
from no Cornish mine, or Mexican, or Translyvanian." 

"Your reputation's safe," returned Farr blandly. 

Weedon's fat little hands began playing a tune on 
the edge of the table. It was an old habit of his when 
agitated, and Farr, remembering as much, took coun- 
cil with himself. It took a good deal to agitate Wee- 
don, he knew. 

"I warn you!" broke out the great chemist at last 
explosively. "I warn you, James, Farr, that these 
things should be international or wholly given over to 
scientists ! No country should have the right of mo- 
nopoly, let alone a private individual!" 

"Why not?" 

"Because radium is of world-wide importance. 
Austria has the monopoly now of the only dependable 
mine. It's a world scandal! You're not a chemist, 
not even a scientist, so I'm not going to waste time 
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explaining things. I can't afford to buy that lump of 
yours, or I would/' 

He nodded at the dull black stuff on the table. It 
was broken now, and there were greeny brown streaks 
visible against the velvety blackness. 

"You can have some of it if you like as a fee," said 
Farr carelessly. 

The other's eyes glistened. He half put out his 
hand, but he was still an honest man. Farr watched 
him curiously. 

'Have you any idea of the worth of it?" 
That lump or the deposit ?" 
That lump. I can't estimate the other. So far as 
I can make out after twelve hours' examination, it's 
about as rich again in radium as any other sample of 
uranite known." 

"Have some of it anyway." 

Weedon got up with a grunt. He was a short, stout, 
ungainly man, but surprisingly quick in movement. 
He carried the piece of pitch-blende over to a distant 
table and with infinite care divided it in half. One 
piece he wrapped up and put away in a safe that was 
not locked. Then he returned the rest to Farr. 

"How much could you scientific people do with?** 
asked the latter. 

Weedon gave a short laugh. 

"Don't tempt us." 

"Could you do with it crude like that?" 

The chemist hesitated. 

"Some of us could," he admitted cautiously. "It 
depends on the amount and where we Uved. It takes 
one ton of uranium ore residue to produce four grains 
of pure radium chloride. That's been done, but it's 
not the rule. The whole of Europe hasn't produced 
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more than thirty-seven and one half grains of the pure 
thing !'* 

"That's not ordinary uranite, you say." 

"No, <juite otherwise!" Weedon's voice was dry. 
His fingers began their tattoo again. 

Farr gazed absently out of the window, but he saw 
nothing of the opposite houses with their mean, sordid 
uniformity, or of the torn, faded blinds and curtains 
of Weedon's uninteresting room. He saw instead a 
rocky plateau with a sort of cave narrowing away into 
a mere fissure, the sides and roof of which were 
streaked with this queer black stuff that Professor 
Weedon called uranite. 

"I suppose it's a mineral ?" 

"What's a mineral?" 

"Radium." 

Weedon growled in his sulky manner: 

"No. It's an element. It's — ^what does it matter to 
you? Are you going to tell me where it comes 
from?" 

"Not yet!" laughed Farr good-temperedly. "And 
you don't expect it, Weedon. I'm not a scientist, as 
you just remarked. I'm a financier. If there's money 
to be made out of pitch-blende, I am going to make it." 

"Look here, Farr," said Weedon sharply. "You 
can't go and ladle out a pile of that stuff on the world 
— and keep your secret! I tell you, man, there never 
was such uranite as that. — ^We've dreamt of it — ^some 
of us, but the merest tyro would know that that speci- 
men came from no known mine. There's not a coun- 
try in Europe, or out of it, that could resist making a 
monopoly of it 1" 

There was silence a while. 

Farr leant back in the would-be easy chair he had 
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taken. He crossed his legs and lit a cigarette, and he 
sat there looking meditatively first at Weedon and 
then at the shabby room. 

Well ?" demanded Weedon at last with impatience. 
1 am waiting to hear what you advise," returned 
Farr blandly. "If I can't use the stuff myself or allow 
a country to take the find over, what can I do ?" 

The ironical note in his voice made Weedon blink. 
It was another habit of his, to bUnk violently when 
angry. Farr remembered it, too. 

"I could, of course, cover up my find and leave it 
to the ages." 

He got nothing but an impatient growl for that 

"Let me put a suppositious case to you," began 
Farr in the same slow manner. "We'll imagine I 
abandon my claim, and that another man more enter- 
prising finds it again. He knows of a suitable man 
living in a suitable place who could deal with the raw 
material, and he employs this man to deal with a cer- 
tain amount each month which he undertakes to deliver 
to him. Now supposing an equally suitable man could 
distribute the stuff when isolated, would my sup- 
planter make money?" 

Then Weedon laughed, a sudden, crackling laugh, 
and his fat hands shook a little. 

"Pure radium chloride is worth about £25 a grain ! 
That's 3,000 times the price of gold !" 

He jumped up and began walking up and down. 

"It would need caution— care — ^patience! But it 
could be done. The doctors? They wouldn't ask too 
many questions. They are too busy ! So are the scien- 
tists. Chemists? They are too wise to ask! They 
could all be approached. The price, of course, would 
go down. It would be attainable. Science " 
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"But," put in Farr gently, "in my suppositious 
case, they wouldn't want the price to go down — ^at 
first. So long as the suitable people had command of 
enough it would pay them to keep a high price, or at 
least to set their own." 

The two men looked at each other. 

"It would be a question of a syndicate of three," 
murmured Farr. 

Professor Weedon still hesitated. 

"Men who understood the value of silence and 
money," went on the drawling voice. "Two of them 
would put up the necessary funds. The third should 
have his third of profits in return for his knowledge." 

The professor dragged a chair across the room 
nearer Farr. 

^Go on," he said curtly, and James Farr went oa 



II 



When Farr had gone, an hour or so later, the pro- 
fessor looked round his unlovely room with profound 
contempt. The room opened straight into a laboratory 
where makeshift apparatus elbowed second-hand in- 
struments, where first-rate theories and ideas sank into 
oblivion for lack of material by which to manifest 
themselves. They belonged to a poor man and to a 
poor man with a bad temper who had found the world, 
and even his own world of science, against him, the 
one by reason of his poverty, the other more by reason 
of his temper. Yet he had a soul that loved comfort 
and a brain that raged against the barriers fate had 
set round its achievements. Now perchance those bar- 
riers would go down ! 

The professor was not a polite man. He spat on 
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the bare floor and apostrophised the scene of his la- 
bours thus: 

"Soon, soon I will destroy you all ! You poor pre^ 
tences! And I will have a laboratory that slams its 
doors on shams and disappointment and failure !" 

He took hold of a queer-shaped contrivance that 
seemed made of odds and ends from a scrap heap. 
It had done its poor best to assist the professor in 
various abortive experiments and it was not its fault 
that it remained a tombstone to ruined hopes. The 
professor eyed it with disgust. Then very deliber- 
ately he raised it in his arms and flung it with extreme 
violence on the floor. 

James Farr had indeed talked to the professor to 
some purpose! 

ni 

Farr left the professor to his private expression of 
joy and secret dreaming and went southward, for 
Weedon lived beyond Paddington. 

He walked for sheer pleasure of walking, in order 
to come to grips with this amazing relief, this loosen^ 
ing of a strangling cord whose existence he had hid- 
den from the world lest an untoward tug should 
tighten it to choking point. Now it was loosened, he 
was free— or on the brink of freedom ! He could go 
to Briarwood again, trailing no ghosts after him. He 
could fail if he liked in his casual cheerfulness towards 
the world of men he despised. He could afford the 
luxury of looking glum! 

Details had still to be arranged, but they troubled 
him little. 

Letham would be a triple fool if he did not accept 
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this in full quittance of those Malata shares, which 
were to have been his. 

It was a thousand pities that freakish black streak 
had not been found on Malata instead of Mora. Still 
Farr was determined to do the straight thing by Mere- 
dith. He should have some minor share. Or Farr 
might even annul that thirty per cent arrangement. 
He debated as to whether he should approach Mere- 
dith or Dale in the matter, and then recollected that at 
this time, Dale was busy getting married. On the 
whole it was better so. Meredith might well accept 
the affair as a sort of miracle for the benefit of his 
Enterprise, a generous gift of Mother Earth in return 
for the imaginary benefits that he — Meredith — ^pro- 
posed to bestow on her ! Besides, Dale was quite an 
astute business man. Farr wanted his assistance in 
other matters than the arrangement of this pitch- 
blende mine. 

The acciunulated streaks of bad luck, which had fal- 
len on Farr, were for the time blotted out by that little 
landslip below the central plateau on Mora. 

Some day he would get level — ^more than level, with 
Arrington ! He could measure his relief by the inten- 
sity of his hate for the man who had thrust him 
amongst these perilous rocks. 

Then out of the sum total of these thoughts he came 
on a discovery that for the moment shocked him out 
of his new content. He had lost his nerve ! 

He knew it by two signs. One, his unreasoning, 
drunken elation at his coming security; the other, the 
significant fact that until now, that the peril was almost 
past, he had never clearly faced the dangers that had 
threatened him. 

He saw now that he had not even made an attempt 
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to evade it, that he had merely drifted on, trusting that 
salvation would be sent him ! 

That was not the behaviour of a man with steady 
nerve and judgment. 

It was futile thinking when and how the thing had 
come upon him, but it was true that with the security 
and upkeep of Briarwood hanging in the balance he 
had drifted on and done nothing! 

IV 

Farr was a man who acted up to his own dicta. If 
he deliberated over plans, he was swift to execute 
them. Within ten days of his hurried departure from 
Harg, he. Professor Weedon and Letham dined to- 
gether in the latter^s house and spent the evening dis- 
cussing business. 

Farr said very little at first. He left the Professor 
to do the talking. By now Professor Weedon had not 
merely matured Farr's idea, but he brought dogmatic 
argument to bear on it, which Letham was the last 
man in the world to dispute. 

Letham po'ssessed a soul that pined for adventures 
and a nervous system that shrank from risk or danger ; 
a combination of qualities that went ill with his life. 
In the security of his own comfortable abode the for- 
mer quality predominated, and he listened to Weedon 
with interest. 

But Letham had other qualities besides an adven- 
turous spirit and shaky nerves. He could drive a hard 
bargain. When the Professor had finished his dis- 
course, Letham turned his attention to Farr. 

It was good driving, but with that black shadow ly- 
ing over Briarwood, Parr's fight was more for effect 
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than result. He had no desire that Letham should 
realise his predicament, therefore he took the line that, 
supposing Letham to be unwilling to await develop- 
ments in the Malata affair and to want the £16,000 he 
had advanced on the understanding that The Malata 
Trading Company should be started in three months, 
he — Farr — offered him as a set off to his disappoint- 
ment, a third share in a new undertaking that would 
certainly need careful handling, but which gave a dead 
certainty of profit. 

Letham took the line that he Wanted the £16,000 im- 
mediately, and had been rather glad the Malata affair 
was off since he had a better use for the money. Still, 
if it were inconvenient for Farr to refund it (Farr 
smiled at the idea!), and there was a prospect of im- 
mediate return in the new affair, he might consider 
the matter. 

They considered it till a late hour in the night, and 
in the end Farr himself stood to gain little enough 
in the first set-off, but he would be free from any obli- 
gation to imperil Briarwood's serene security once 
the new scheme was started. 

As he walked back to his rooms, he felt, despite the 
struggle, almost young again. He decided he would go 
down to Briarwood on the morrow, and he wrote two 
letters before retiring, late as it was, one to Adams 
and one to Mrs. Eversley. 



"If ever a man's creed has justified itself, Meredith's 
has, Mrs. Eversley." 

She was nursing a little box that contained a piece 
of that precious black earth or stone, and her eyes 
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seemed glued to it. Farr, watching her, wished she 
would speak or look up. 

"It will put the settlement on a firm financial foun- 
dation, and all that will be required at present is a man, 
or two men and a spade! Of course it is a matter 
which must be kept to ourselves." 

He hung a little on his words, still watching her in- 
tently. 

She looked up at last and spoke slowly. 

"I always knew he would be justified ! Only when 
one's dreams come true, it is hard to believe itl" 

He held out his hand for the box and she gave it 
to him reluctantly. 

"I have told you," he said steadily, "because I re- 
gard you as part of the whole." There was a barely 
perceptible pause before the last words, but it flashed 
on her that he was going to say "of Meredith," and the 
flashing thought seemed to scorch her with its swift- 
ness. 

"I thought," he went on, "that it would be well that 
he should hear it first from you. I am going out 
again, and I start on Friday" (he had only that instant 
so decided) . "If you write tonight he will hear before 
I arrive." 

He left it to be inferred that hearing it from her 
would be an additional pleasure to Meredith. 

"What shall I tell him?" 

"Tell him that I have made a discovery in Mora, 
which I have not spoken about until I had proof of 
its value. Tell him I am coming to Harg to discuss 
the matter with him. Tell him what you think — ^that it 
is a miracle worked for him and that it puts his success 
beyond doubt. But tell him to breathe no word of this 
to anyone till he has seen me. And you, too, Mrs. 
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^VfBPsley, must keep yotir council, for if any rtinf|pt|f 
gets abroad, I can tell you that not all the Settlements 
in the world and all the Societies for Progress will 
keep Progress herself from la}ring hands on this treas- 
ure, devastating Mora and handing it oyer to t)ie treas- 
ure hunters !" 

''I understand/' 

Did she? He stood looking down at her, wonder- 
ing at himself and at her, at her being there at all* at 
what he had told her at the very outset of her visit, 
dispelling by the suddenness of his announcement her 
own misgivings as to being there, which he had read 
in her face when she alighted at his door. 

But he had planned the sudden announceinent be- 
fore she came, for other reasons than the quieting of 
her foolish nerves. Having heard it, having been met 
on the threshold with this legitimate, commcm interest, 
Briarwood should yet override the tremendous im- 
port of his news and annul her natural excitement with 
the onslaught of its precious beauty. 

In no sense should the place — ^jio, npr its master* 
stand as an introduction to any concern of Meredith's 
or such outside matters! IJe would have her know 
that there was another order of life here, of which^ 
for the rpoment, he gave her the freedom. 

Outside his realm she might worship at Meredith^s 
shrine if she would. Within it, the gods and goddesses 
of his own creation claimed her homage and she should 
give it ! 

He put the little box away in his safe, for they were 
in the office. 

He had brought her here, on what he .told her was 
a matter of business, and she wavered on the threshold, 
looking back at the quiet corridor with vague alarm* 
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The Corridor showed now through the open door^ a 
Yista 6f purple and white. 

"That is quite enough of business, Mrs. Eversley/* 
he said decidedly. "You see why I asked you down. It 
is safer to talk of such things here than in London. 
Before yoii return you will have got used to the thought 
ftlld to the need of silence regarding it. Come out and 
sefe the iiew rose that McKenzie has produced for me. 
A purple rose V 

n 

As Mrs. Eversley neared London on her return 
journey^ she remembered that she had to send Niel 
some news. It crossed her mitid like the rosy after- 
math of a great sunset, but a greater glory was still 
with her. It shut out for her the increasing sordidness 
of London streets and blotted from her mind aspects 
of life that ordinarily troubled her peace. She had 
re-found her sense of security in things beautiful. 
Perfection of environment was no longer an elusive 
mirage, but a visible possibility, towards which one 
might legitimately grope. 

Out of the abundance of that feast of loveliness and 
inner content, she had brought a message touched also 
with a glamour of joy. She felt an access of pity and 
tenderness and a wealth of maternal longing flow out 
towards the man fighting so hard a battle in the cause 
of perfection. 

Her mind was still mazed with the magic of it all. 
She was one who could only approach spirit through 
form, which is but to say she lacked the creative soul 
of the artist to whom form is but the medium by which 
the spiritual vision becomes manifest. 
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As to the magician himself, she thought nothing of 
him! That was perhaps the most complete proof of 
his power she could have given him. 

She had passed from mistrust and dislike to odd 
companionship, even to a grudging admiration tem- 
pered with fear, and now nothing ! He had, as it were, 
melted into his own possessions and become in some 
subtle sense an emanation of them ; not to be considered 
apart from that which he had created. 

If she could have formulated any desire at all con- 
cerning Farr at this point, it would be that she might 
never meet him or be aware of him apart from what, 
for her, he so essentially was ! 

She wrote to Meredith that night to tell him of the 
miracle that had happened to himself and Mora. 



CHAPTER XIV 



A MATTER OF COMMON HONESTY 



Meredith sat on the verandah outside the office and 
Farr sat opposite him. The window of the little room 
behind was wide open and Meredith's face stood out 
distinctly against the comparative darkness within. 
Clear silver twilight ruled the world. It was an en- 
tirely tranquil setting, little in accordance with the 
dramatic information which Farr had just finished 
giving him. 

It was not, of course, actually news. He had had 
a letter from Hermione to the same effect two days 
before. He had not answered that letter yet. He de- 
cided he would at least wait till he heard more par- 
ticulars from Farr. He had them now. They were 
much what he had anticipated and he could hardly have 
stated whether he were disappointed or not. Disap- 
pointment implied the acceptance and reluctant dismis- 
sal of an idea. There had been no acceptance possible 
in this case. Still, he felt a little sorry for Farr. 

"It's a pity," he said, really thinking more of Farr's 
feelings than his own, "that it can't be done. I'm 
afraid you'll be disappointed, but you see it's especially 
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stipulated in my agreement that I have no mining or 
exploitation rights, only the use of the island and 
what grows on it for its own use." 

"It's straining a point to call it a mineral or min- 
ing," returned Farr quickly. "That landslip last au- 
tumn laid the main fissure bare. I've seen it myself. 
It requires the minimum of labour." 

Meredith was silent 

'And it'3 for the use of the island,'* concluded Farr. 
Tart of it," corrected Meredith gently. 

Farr shot a keen, suspicious glance at him. His 
judgment could not be so far at fault that this man of 
^11 pien was standing out for better terms! A look 
satisfied him. No, it was the wording of that con- 
founded agreement! Farr had all along entertained 
^ f e^r that it would require some managemi^nt. 

"Come in as a partner if you like it better/' he said 
eai§ily. Meredith's eyebrows wept up with faint amuse^ 
ment. 

"I can't be a partner in an affair that cannot exist. 
How can I give you rights which are not mine to 
give ?" 

"Who's are they then?" 

"The Swedish government's. I looked it up after 
I got Mrs. Eyersley's letter. I should think since you 
found it, and if you put in a claims they would allot 
you shares in whatever arrangements they make; but 
I believe they are very chary of letting foreigners ac- 
quire mining rights. Speaking frankly, I wish the dis- 
covery had not been made, but if, as you say, radium 
is a world wide necessity, I suppose we have no right 
to hold it up indefinitely." He sighed a little. 

Farr listened to this speech delivered in Meredith's 
slow, detached way, with ill-concealed impatience, but 
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lived. It went deeper than common honesty, it had 
root in a selfishness that was practical treason to men 
of Farr's calibre. 

The certainty of all this came riding on a black tide 
into the radius of Farr's intimate knowledge. He knew 
for example that he might as well hope to transplant 
Mora to the Pacific as to alter Meredith's attitude to 
his proposition. To Meredith it simply was not hpnest, 
as impossible a thing as picking a man's pocket. 

One wave of the tide brought that home to him, the 
next showed him that if Meredith could not be per- 
suaded, he must be coerced, not only because of Farr's 
immediate need of success, but because Meredith's at- 
titude threatened the whole fabric of his existence. 

The third wave was blackest of all, for it came from 
the innermost depths of his being, and was charged 
with an elementary emotion, and that was hatred of 
Meredith and all that for which he stood ! 

He saw now the tolerance that he had given to the 
dreamer as veiled contempt, that odd fascination which 
had drawn him to Meredith and his recognition of the 
younger man's power as mere outposts of the hidden 
fact that he was face to face with a foe. 

Either Man lived for himself and commanded the 
world, or he lived for something beyond and outside 
himself, for which Farr had no name save that which 
convention bestows on the highest ideals of man's dis- 
satisfied soul. 

Well, he understood the issues now ! The battle was 
joined and it was not he who was going to give way ! 



CHAPTER XV 



MRS. EVERSLEY IS AFRAID 



'*Villa Friiler, Harg, Sweden, 

"My dear Hermione : 

"Here is a fuller acknowledgment of the 
surprising news you sent me and which I 
barely acknowledged and appeared to accept 
with so little enthusiasm. It is, indeed, wonderful 
that at the outset of our career something so 
needed for material progress should appear, under 
our very foundations, so to spfeak ! How exactly 
it is going to affect us is not yet cleat", but it will 
not be just in the way that Mr, Farr expected. 
He had evidently forgotten that I have no iliining 
rights in Mora and cannot myself give him per- 
mission to deal with this find of his. I fear he is 
very disappointed. He came here ftiU of his proj- 
ect and after many days of argument I have not 
succeeded in convincing him that I cannot assist 
hiiri. Thfe simplest thing would be to refer thii 
matter straight to the Swedish government, but 
I am unwilling to do this till Ambrose has heard 
about it. He would probably make better terms 
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lor Farr than I could, and so mueh is due to him, 
since he made the discovery and was willing to 
let us shfire the advantage. Farr is still here and 
I am getting a little weary of stating a plain fact 
over and over again. As long as he remains here 
I feel it would be unwise for me to leave, so I have 
decided to wire to Ambrose and say I cannot 
come. For one thing Borsan has been called away 
to see his mother, who is il}. He declares he can 
return on the 28th, but I shall not leave. Ain- 
brose knew there was a doubt about it, so will not 
be very surprised. On no account must he be 
bothered with these matters at present. Please 
remember that if you should see him, but I do not 
think you will get this letter till after the wedding. 
I have, in fact, delayed it on purpose, feeling that 
you might find it difficult to evade his questions, if 
you had any opportunity of talk at all. 

^^Now, to other affairs. I ask both for congrat- 
ulations and condolences. The former first. The 
Central Brotherhood of the New Faith (Califor- 
nia) is sending over a representative to see into 
our Enterprise with a view to co-operative work. 
It's to the good, of course, though I have yet to 
learn what amount of influence the society has, 
outside its own little circle. Still, it's cheering. 
The condolence I ask because the Swiss Minister of 
Education, with whom I have been corresponding 
for some three months, writes to say that 'after 
all he does not at present see his way to coun- 
tenancing publicly a movement which has yet to 
prove its solidity in the world.' How can it prove 
it except through the action of accepted authori- 
ties ? I suppose it was too ambitious a reach for 
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at their leader's defalcation and declared that she 
would not feel properly married without him. Her- 
mione, however, had not been prepared for Parr's 
absence, and her surprise had almost bordered on dis- 
appointment, and again was met with secret amaze- 
ment with herself for entertaining such a sentiment. 

To such cross purposes of emotion as these, did 
she attribute the tmeasiness that assailed her. Now 
with Niel's letter in her hand, she could affect no such 
origin to her fears. There was now nothing to inter- 
vene between her and those first misgivings that bad 
fallen on her at the time of the Hatheways' dinner 
party and these were now accentuated and swept in 
on her with irresistable force, so that her hands shook 
as if terror had touched her with cold fingers. 

She tried to reason with herself and drag offended 
common sense back to its throne, but the throne was 
overturned and common sense turned its back on her, 
and reason refused to pick up the tangled ends of her 
fears. Nothing could quench in her the utterly pre- 
posterous idea that Meredith and Farr must not be 
left alone in Harg together, not even to a chance meet- 
ing. Her fear of Farr grew in proportion as she faced 
the influence he had had over her. That last foolish 
visit to Briarwood became a matter that she would 
oust from her memory as too incredible for credence. 

Even the idea of writing to Farr and recalling him 
for some fantastical, feminine reason occurred to her 
bewildered mind. 

She re-read the second half of the letter and tried to 
take hold of some promise that seemed to lurk behind 
it, and could remember only the postscript instead. 

What was she to do? 

The first rational thought that occurred to her, was 
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to send to Dale, but she was confronted not only with 
Meredith's pfohibitioHj but by the practical fact that 
she did not know where Dale was. Their plans had 
been altered at the very last moment. They were to 
stay ten days in England as originally arranged, but 
where, had not been divulged, only Pauline had been 
obviously excited about it and Mr. Paget, who did 
know, had been also inclined to make scnnething out 
of the little mystery. 

It all irritated her now. Her fears would have 
ttirned thje scales against Meredith's prohibition at that 
hour, but since immediate action was denied her, she 
schooled her tnind to face a night's counsel before 
coming to terms with her unreasonable forebodings. 



n 

The night's counsel was such that on awakening 
after a few hours of late and troubled sleep, Hertnione 
Eversley sent a wire to Max Aston, saying that she 
wished to see him. Max and Anne, however, had 
stopped at Bannerton on their way from Freshwater, 
and it was only on the evening of the 2nd that he ar- 
rived, with no word at all of the upset her wire had 
occasioned to their plans. Th^n, when she was face to 
face with him and the need of explaining herself, the 
vagueness of her fears reduced her to a dismayed si- 
lence. 

He gave her time and then asked If she had heard 
from Niel. 

Fart's prohibition as to silence came up to add to 
her other perplexities. She knew she ought to disre- 
gard it and hated the thought that she had to trample 
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on it firmly before she spoke, and in speaking she knew 
she stretched her wits to hold his secret in hand. 

"Mr. Farr has gone to Harg to make a certain pro- 
posal to Niel, which Niel says he cannot have any- 
thing to do with. I understand that he is angry with 
Niel" (yet Niel had not said so, she remembered that 
as she was speaking) ! "He is still in the neighbour- 
hood of Harg and that is why Niel would not leave 
for the wedding. It would mean a great deal of money 
for both Mr. Farr and Niel, you see, if Niel could 
agree." She paused, staring at Max and twisting her 
chain nervously. 

He sat still, waiting for more. The meagreness of 
her story was a warrant of more behind. 

Then something in Max's face recalled Niel to her, 
and set her free from minor considerations. 

"Mr. Aston, I can't explain to you, and I've no proof 
to show you, but I am sure that Niel is in some dan- 
ger. It sounds unreasonable, and even mad, but I 
cannot sleep for the fear that has got inside of me. 
I wanted to send for Mr. Dale, but Niel said he was not 
to be worried and I don't know where he is. Even 
Borsan is not at Harg!" She twisted her hands in 
agitation. This was a new thought and it added a 
poignancy to her terror, which grew with each word 
that gave it form till it loomed over her, blotting out 
all surroundings, and leaving only herself and the 
man opposite, who sat listening with such quiet 
attention. 

She had hoped that he would laugh at her and per- 
haps dispel her fears by a few sensible, cheerful words. 
She had not known this as her hope, but she knew it 
now, when he sat listening with no sign of impatience 
but with such keen attention I 
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"It's unreasonable, but that's how it is," she fal- 
tered. 

"Can you tell me the nature of the proposition that 
Farr made?" 

"It concerned some mineral deposit that he had 
found in Mora, and he wanted Niel to let him use it 
and Niel said he had no mining rights." 

"And is Niel nervous ?" He smiled at her, and she 
smiled back nervously. 

"He is troubled that Mr. Farr cannot understand 
the matter. I will rea4 you what he says." She 
fetched the letter. 

Meanwhile, Max was hastily trying to get his bear- 
ings. There was no mistake as to the genuineness of 
her fear. It might be pure nerves, or it might be in- 
stinctive. He was not the man to despise instinct, 
and in dealing with Niel Meredith's concerns one had 
to be prepared for the unusual. When he had heard 
as much of the letter as she chose to read him, he had 
made up his mind. Niel's desire to save Ambrose 
Dale worry did not weigh- with him. It was quite pos- 
sible for a man of Farr's experience to get the better 
of Niel in a business deal, and he obviously needed the 
protection of a shrewd mind against possible trick- 
ery. 

Mrs. Eversley's alarm might be out of proportion to 
the need, but it was not wholly unfounded. 

He did his kindly best to convince her of this, point- 
ing out that there was very little Farr could do except 
badger Niel into some sort of crooked agreement, 
(which, personally, he did not think likely), or make 
difficulties with the present or future work on the is- 
land, which should be against his own interests. 

Still, Niel's not the man to deal with such a situ- 
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ation and Dale ought to know. I don't know hia ad- 
dress myself, but probably Paget does. Til write to 
him for it." 

"Tell him to wire his reply," she said quickly, with- 
out thought. Max, glancing at her swiftly, agreed. 

"It shall go by the (irst post tomorrow," he said. 

"Suppose he is away from home?" 

Again some strange urgency seemed pressing her. 

"I will lose no time," he assured her with a gravity 
that satisfied her better than his optimism. 

She watched him go with a vast sense of relief ^ and 
her mind drifted to the task of framing excuses to 
Niel for her apparently unwarrantable interference. 

But Max Aston, instead of returning straight to the 
hotel where he and Anne were staying for the night, 
to meet Mrs. Eversley's need of him, hesitated at the 
top of St. James' Street, and finally went down to a 
certain club, and there he found Paul Arrington, who 
had come up to town with them. 

It was very late when he returned to Anne and then 
he had left a telegram to be despatched at the earliest 
possible hour in the morning. 

Ill 

Brfarwood lay smiling beneath the sun in languid 
content. The two figures on the lawn shared this con- 
tent so completely that their presence lost the aspect 
of intrusion it undoubtedly conveyed to those qn the 
other side of the swing door. 

The girl lay in a hammock and the man seated by 
her was reading to her. There was not one note of 
djiscontent in their minds to break the harmony of the 
place. Indeed, Briarwood might have been said to 
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have openecj its heart to them, atid to take on a less 
fetnote air. Niel had once said that Pauline had a 
humanising effect on her surroundings. 

The reading came to an end and talk languidly 
trickled over the warm minutes that slipped by so un- 
obtrusively. 

"Father was perfectly right. It was worth while 
giving up our owti plans to come here, Ambrose." 

"It suits oUr purpose, anyhow," was the most he 
would allow, and she kicked the hammock into a swing 
to disturb his easy attitude. 

"You wouldn't have accepted if father hadn't been 
so insistent.^' 

"If you had not so set your heart on it, yoU mean." 

She wriggled round and held out her hand. 

"But you really like it, Ambrose ?" 

He struggled to maintain his indifference. 

"It's a wonderful place," then later, he added, "it's 
no place to live in, though." 

She stroked his sleeve gently. He was a little 
nearer her now. 

"I rather feel that, too— and yet one ought never 
to want to leave it !" 

"I never felt very drawn even to heaven," he re- 
marked drily; "it always struck me as monotonous." 

"Niel would say that was the fault of the drawing, 
not of heaven! But you've got to tell me you don't 
regret giving in to me and accepting godfather's of- 
fer, even on the condition of keeping quiet about it !" 

He looked at her swiftly. To him she was far more 
beautiful than anything Briarwood could show — ^and 
she was his ! 

"No man in his senses would refuse to visit heaven 
in good company," then he broke out with one of those 
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little gusts of passion that she loved to provoke. "In 
all the world there could have been no setting more 
fitting for what's oiu^ I It's worthy of holding that I 
What more can you ask of me? If the place adds one 
grain to your happiness, I was right a ^ousand times 
to — to tjjce what was offered !" 

Across the green space a shadow approached them. 
Pauline saw it first, coming round a great clump 
of tree-peonies. That which cast the shadow came " 
slowly and barely hid an air of marked displeasure. 
Ambrose regained the chair he had abandoned with- 
out haste. 

The shadow was at their feet and it spoke. 

"I beg your pardon, sir, but a gentleman has arrived 
to see you. Having rtgard to the master's and your 
orders that no visitors were to be admitted, I took the 
liberty of asking the gentleman to wait at the lodge 
until I had leamt your pleasure." 

He held out a silver salver with the card. 

Pauline took a neat tum out of the hammock and 
looked over Ambrose's shoulder. She was not in the 
least in awe of Adams. She had made friends with 
his wife, which kept him tethered to ordinary human- 
ity. 

"How lovely ! But how on earth did he learn where 
to find us?" she cried. 

But Dale spoke sharply. 

"Where is Mr. Aston?" 

"At the lodge. The orders " 

"Yes, I know. I am going to see him at once. No, 
Pauline, not you — I'll bring him here!" 

But she ran a few paces by his side. 

"What do you think it means ? Not anything wroi^ 

h Nieir 
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"I don't think anything. I am going to learn ! Go 
back, Pauline, and order tea/' 

Pauline went back slowly over the lawn, a white- 
clad figure with a Japanese umbrella that the owner 
of the place would have confiscated. 

Some such thought flickered across Adams's reflec- 
tive mind as he watched her. He waited, expecting 
an order which would by no means meet with his ap- 
proval. The orders of the master of Briarwood had 
been emphatic as to these amazing visitors receiving 
no addition to their number. He recognised that his 
charges, as he considered them, were quite a3 much 
surprised as himself at this interruption to their idle 
hours, and his displeasure was largely directed at the 
intruder who had dared to storm the inviolate fortress 
of his master's privacy. 

**Can we have tea out here, Mr. Adams ?" 

Pauline's face was all smiles again, and it was un- 
doubtedly pretty. 

**What spot would Madam prefer ?" 

**You know so much the best how the sun shifts." 

"I should recommend the maple tree, but ^" he 

had to avert his glance from the intrusive parasol. 

*1 should not want my parasol there !" said Pauline 
demurely; "it would be very ugly against the maple 
leaves. I suppose living in a place like this you get 
terribly sensitive to things." 

**One gets accustomed to stud3ring the place. 
Madam." 

"Do you ever get tired of living here, Mr. Adams?" 

She asked it suddenly, and knew her own audacity 
therein. 

He stood the blow well, however. 

It would be difficult to get tired of Briarwood, 
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That evening, before the delicate repast he had pre- 
pared, could be eaten that unspeakable intruder had 
carried off Mr. and Mrs. Dale to London! 

In London they were met at the station by Paul Ar- 
jington and his first words to Dale were : 

'Tf you are thinking of going to Harg I should like 
to come with you." 



CHAPTER XVI 



WHAT HAPPENED ON THE "OLANDA** 



The Olanda lay off the little bay to the east of 
Mora. She had arrived there eighteen hours before; 
and, though her presence was unsuspected on the west- 
em side where the newly finished Settlement was a 
centre of work, her crew had seen something of the 
island and had had a strenuous ten hours of tmaccus- 
tomed empIo)nment. Three hours more and the Olanda 
would slip away out of the maze of islands, down to 
Aland, and then home to Scotland by the wide paths 
of the North Sea, as swiftly as steam could take her. 

The pristine whiteness of the deck was restored 
after a strange soiling and the crew were taking a need- 
ful rest. The ways of owners are confessedly queer 
and the fat professor who had watched their labours 
from early dawn was a freak, "fit for the show," they 
thought — ^he and his new sort of coal ! 

"No more coal than I am !" grumbled a stoker. "I 
puts a bit in the furnace for to see." 

But they were not curious nor would they talk much 
ashore of a matter that really interested them very lit- 
tle. The captain had been with Letham for five years 
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tilK 



Twe not tried bluff I" returned Fair; "if you two 
will back me up we'll try that now; — ^and suc- 
ceed." 

He spoke as if he were merely proposing an amus- 
ing game, but neither of his hearers looked relieved. 

"If he does not know we have it on board, it's all 
right. Once we get away with it he will have to hold 
his tongue, for the Swedish government would be sure 
to annul his concession, on the ground he was not able 
to protect their rights. If he does know, he must still 
be made to hold his tongue. He will, if he thinks his 
precious Settlement is in danger if he talks !" 

"I'd like to understand," muttered Letham doubt- 
fully, "what sort of bluff !" 

Farr turned on him sharply. 

"Any sort of bluff, so it brings it off ! All you have 
to do is — ^not to interrupt. Leave it to me unless I 
appeal to you, in which case you support me. If you 
don't — ^well, you stand to lose your money!" 
Tou lose, too !" retorted Letham sullenly. 
'Hence I propose — ^winning I" 

His imperturbable tone fretted the other's uneven 
temper. 

The professor spoke. 

"Bluff is no harm. I'm with you, Farr. I do not 
propose losing our cargo for twenty young fools, much 
less one !" 

Again he blinked his eyes quickly behind his spec- 
tacles. 

The latmch was now close at hand, they could hear 
its agitated voice shaking the still calm of the day. 
Someone hailed the yacht. 

Farr lay back in his chair, gazing meditatively at 
Mora. He made no sign as Letham curtly gave the 
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sailor, who had appeared for orders, directions to 
bring the visitor aboard. Yet the direction given, 
both men looked swiftly at Farr and away again. 

The visitor apparently waited for no gangway to be 
lowered, but climbing up the little rope ladder that 
served the crew, was almost instantly on deck. 

Farr rose to meet him, and the others also stood up. 

It was their first sight of the barrier that stood be- 
tween them and their desire, and their first impres- 
sion was amazement at its apparent fragility. It 
seemed incredible that Farr could not manage so slight 
and young a man. Letham's face cleared. The game 
of bluff presented a lighter side. 

A sense of strange exhilaration seized on Farr. His 
antagonist was surely at his mercy now. This was 
the hour for which they had met and the momentary 
tangled issue of their lives would be disentangled, and 
he — Farr — ^would stand free of overshadowing danger 
from incompatible ideals. 

It lay with him to choose the method of attack ! 

^'Meredith, by all that's lucky!" he exclaimed cor- 
dially. "We were hoping to see you before leaving. 
I could not let Letham go back without a glimpse of 
Mora." 

He held out his hand, but Meredith did not take it. 
He came straight towards the awning and bowed 
gravely to the others, but he took no notice of the 
chair that they pushed towards him. 

"I heard this morning that you were here, and I 
have come to ask you a question. If it is needless, 
I ask your pardon in advance. It is this. Have you 
taken on board your yacht a load of pitch-blende from 
Mora with the idea of taking it to England? It may 
soimd a fantastical question. I hope it does. For 
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if not, it would mean that you contemplate defraud- 
ing the government of this cotmtry. Perhaps you 
hardly understood this." 

He stood before them, his grave face devoid of 
anger or excitement, but not devoid of something 
which roused both those emotions in them, and wiped 
out that first quick impression of impatience. By 
what right or reason did this "boy" (he appeared that 
to them) dare to "pit/' them? They had out-flanked 
him and over-ruled his narrow prejudices and the laugh 
was on their side. He should by all rights have been 
angry that they might laugh and show good humoured 
tolerance at his natural vexation. That would be 
tmderstandable. No man likes to be outwitted, and in 
some way that two of the group at least did not fathom 
but only felt, he was even now outwitted and duped. 
His attitude deprived them of the right of condo- 
lences and they were angry. 

Farr was beyond the point of anger. He was mov- 
ing towards victory over an enemy. The matter of the 
pitch-blende was a mere material symbol of the issue 
between them. Once he had established his ascendancy, 
Meredith might pursue what course he liked, only he 
must first be brought to the knowledge that he — Farr — 
and all he stood for, was the most powerful factor in 
the world. 

The other two left it to Farr to speak, and he re- 
seated himself, answering carelessly. 

"My dear Meredith, the question is too fantastical 
to need answering." 

Meredith swung round on him with his calm gaze 
and his pity quenched. * 

"I spoke to them, not to you! I wanted to learn 
if you had told them the facts of the case, that no min- 
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erals could be taken from the island without the per- 
mission of the Swedish government." 

"And I repeat, we don't know what you are talking 
about." 

Meredith flamed into anger. 

"That's a lie ! I have been on Mora and I know I I 
gave you a last chance of honesty and you refused it !" 

"Thank you," said Farr ironically, "suppose you 
drop heroics and sit down and talk sensibly." 

"I have only one thing to say. It's no use saying it 
to you because I know you don't understand honesty, 
but these gentlemen may I" 

"Please give us a chance I" 

He answered swiftly, unaflFected by the other's airy 
contempt. 

"Restore the stuff you have stolen from Sweden, 
leave Mora and never come back here !" 

Even Letham did not check a laugh of amazement at 
this cool audacity, but the Professor gave a guttural 
cry that was nearly a snarl, and boiled over. 

"You talk arrant nonsense, sir, arrant nonsense! 
Do you suppose that Science and Research are going 
to bind themselves to your ridiculous morality as if we 
had got all eternity at our disposal ? Go and play with 
your precious Settlement, foolish boy, and leave real 
progress alone! What we have on board here will 
do more for the world than you'll do in your life time ! 
Send him going, Farr. I'll not give up one milli- 
gramme — ^not one !" 

He was shaking with anger and his fat fingers beat 
a sharp tattoo on the table as he leant forward, star- 
ing at Meredith and muttering, "Not a milligramme !" 

"You hear the Professor, Meredith?" said Farr. 
"I may say he states the united intention of us all, 
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though hardly in the words I should have used. How- 
ever, if you will come down into the saloon I think I 
can show you something that may alter your outlook. 
If s only fair that you, too, should have your chance !" 

There was nothing in his words to show that they 
had passed the rubicon and that now indecisive restdts 
were impossible, but those other two felt it uneasily. 
Meredith was aware also of a subtle change in the sit- 
uation. He glanced involuntarily at the sun to see if 
a cloud had obscured it. 

"I can conceive of nothing that you can show me 
which could alter matters, short of a permit from the 
government," he said. 

"It might be that for all you know ! Anyhow, we'll 
discuss it there." 

They were all three standing round him, prob- 
ably without conscious intention of enforcing Parr's 
will. 

Instinct whispered to Meredith to go straight to his 
launch and escape. 

Escape what ? Some menacing danger that his own 
determination would weaken? 

He noted the impulse, but he followed Farr to the 
companion, and the other two brought up the rear. 

Their mood had changed a little. The professor 
was angry at the threatened danger to his own dreams 
and Letham was resentful and impatient of the plain, 
ugly words that Meredith had used. He hated the 
whole business now, and wished it over and done 
with, but he entertained no idea of renoimcing it. 
Farr alone preserved outwardly his calm assumption 
of superiority. 

The saloon was about twelve feet by seventeen. 
OThe long, narrow table down the centre would seat, 
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perhaps, eight people, but the pivoted chairs allowed 
for six only, two on each side and one at the top and 
bottom. On the side walls were shelves and contriv- 
ances for utilizing the restricted space to the best pur- 
pose. There was no more than room for a handy 
steward to get round the table. It was lighted by a 
top light, and from an iron cross-bar there hung a wire 
basket of flowers, swaying slowly with the faint mo- 
tion of the boat. Meredith paused at the door, look- 
ing round and wondering why the place was so dis- 
tasteful to him. 

Farr issued directions so swiftly and decisively that 
they found themselves seated at the table without quite 
knowing why, and Farr had, somehow, possessed him- 
self of a despatch case. 

Meredith sat on one side alone and Letham and the 
professor sat opposite him, with Farr at the head of 
the table with his back to the door. He opened the 
despatch case and took out a small map of Mora and 
a sheet of paper. He looked at the map for a few 
moments, wrote something on the sheet of paper, 
blotted it, and then leaned back and addressed Mere- 
dith: 

"It would have been a great deal wiser on your part, 
Meredith, if you had refrained from prying into what 
does not now concern you. You refused me your per- 
mission to do what I liked with my discovery. Ac- 
cording to your lights you may have been right, but 
there your concern in it ended. We do intend to 
deal with this find as we like, to take what we have 
now got to England, and to return for more without 
concerning ourselves with any government at all. You 
refused to take a share in the venture, which would 
materially have helped on your scheme, so that's done 
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with. Now your only course is to hold your tongue 
and sign this paper." 

He put the paper on which he had written, in front 
of Meredith, and a fountain pen with it. 

Meredith drew back a little. 

"I am not going to sign anything, Mr. Farr," he 
said quietly. "I have told you so before." 

"Circtunstances alter cases. I suggested your sign- 
ing a deed of partnership before, now I am insisting 
that you sign this agreement to lease to the Stormore 
Chemical Company that part of Mora which comprises 
the east bay and east side of the high ground lying be- 
tween the dotted lines on this map. When you have 
signed this, your connection with anything that we may 
choose to do with our leasehold is at an end." 

"I can sign no such agreement, knowing what I know, 
and the instant I am back at Harg I shall telegraph 
to Stockholm. If you put back what you have taken 
and go away, I will take no steps against you. I will 
even help to secure you shares in the mine if it is used. 
More than this I cannot do." 

"It is I who am offering terms, Meredith, not you." 

"I refuse them." 

"It will mean the utter destruction of your Settle- 
ment and your work on Mora." 

He spoke softly and slowly. The little, hot cabin 
seemed stiffling. Letham mopped his brow, vaguely 
wishing that Farr had chosen to remain on deck. 

"I suppose you mean you will call in the money 
which you lent us," returned Meredith steadily. "I 
am prepared for that. It means delay, but delay is a 
small thing beside dishonesty. Here is a cheque for 
the £7,000 on the Bank of Sweden. I have sold out 
all our investments. I decided this on the day you 
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first came to see me about it. Th^ did not fetch quite 
what we gave for them, but I have been able to make it 
up, only I could not manage the interest You can 
have that later." 

The three stared at him in dazed surprise, and a 
hot flame of wrath swept over Farr. Did this futile 
enemy think he was going to escape him thus? He 
just kept control of himself, however, and was still 
able to act with deliberate intention. 

"This means the ruin of your Settlement?" 

"The stopping of the work at present — yes I" 

"The downfall of your plans and hopes and prom- 
ises ?" 

"Yes." 

"The betrayal of your friend, who has just married 
on the strength of bis position in your undertaking?" 

"Yes." 

Meredith's lips went white. 

He added after a slight pause : 

"He would rather that than dishonour." 

"And on what condition, may I ask, do you so gen- 
erously restore me my own?" 

"It is not your own. You had given it to God. The 
conditions are that you unload and go away and trouble 
Mora no more." 

"And on your part?" 

"I told you just now. I will say nothing. I give 
you my word." A faint, agitated movement seemed 
to pass over them. The professor opened his lips to 
speak, but Farr's face silenced him. Letham supported 
his head on his hands, and stared at the table. It flick- 
ered across his mind that the game was not ail on Farr'f 
side and also that if they failed he was not p- 
take that £7,000, as liquidation of Farr's deb' 
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Then Fair laughed suddenly and two of them jtimped. 

"I am to take your word also that the cheque is not 
made out on an already overdrawn account?" 

Meredith's face flushed as if under a blow, and went 
white again. 

"The account is not overdrawn," he said in his quiet 
voice. "Will you take the cheque ?" 

He pushed it across to Farr. He seemed oblivious 
of the others. The professor made as if he would 
take up the slip of paper, but Meredith moved it out 
of his reach, and it was the professor's turn to flush. 
Farr took up the cheque and as he looked at it he 
pulled a match holder towards him. Then he struck a 
match and set fire to the paper he held, holding it over 
an ash tray till it was quite constuned. He looked at 
Meredith with an odd smile. 

"That damned, interferring Arrington offered to 
buy me out at my own figure and I refused. He would 
rejoice to re-instate you in twenty-four hours! No, 
Meredith, you don't get off so lightly as that. I pro- 
pose to ruin you in my own way. I say again it is 
for me to offer a bargain, not you." 

"There is no question of a bargain." 

"You think not? Look!" 

He took out from the despatch case a long, official 
envelope. 

"You are not a gopd business man, my dear fellow !" 
he said, tapping it significantly. "This is your copy of 
the Mora concession which you gave me to look over. 
You never asked for it again. Now listen to me. 
You were willing just now to ruin your own affairs to 
get quit of me, but you cannot do so. Make no mis- 
take. Unless you agree to sign this paper I shall most 
certainly ruin you." 
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He leant over the table towards Meredith, and he 
never raised his voice, but the words came like drops 
of water falling on sensitive nerves so that they shiv- 
ered under the monotonous expectancy. 

"Magnificent bluff!" thought the professor. 

Letham checked a movement. It was bluff, of 
course. He had no idea that Farr could act so well, 
but he wished he'd stop. Suppose Meredith did not 
sign after all ? 

Meredith knew it was no bluff. He was convinced 
that the man meant what he said, and had the power 
behind him to do it. It was not remote possibilities 
that faced him, but evil forces already working to- 
wards destruction. They might shake the very gates 
of life, and yet be powerless to move his feet from 
the ground of simple honesty on which he had taken 
his stand. 

In the lowest depths of his heart Meredith did fear — 
not Farr, but himself. Feared lest the persistent ex- 
pectation of these men should weaken not his will, but 
his strength! 

They all started and Letham jumped, as Farr got 
suddenly to his feet and stood there at the end of the 
table holding the concession in his hand. He was be- 
yond his own control now. The over-mastering need 
of victory swept away judgment and common sense. 
At all costs he would destroy the unconquerable spirit 
which looked at his from those steadfast eyes. 

'^Understand well, Meredith! You sign that paper 
or I destroy your enterprise. Are you such a fool as 
to put a mere commercial scruple against your life's 
work?" 

"You cannot destroy the purpose of God," said 
Meredith quietly. 
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"I can destroy your Settlement, your Court of Serv- 
ice, all that you have so far achieved." 

"But not the thought that I have sown in the hearts 
of men." 

"I can discredit it I can bring dishonour on you 
and your thought. I swear I will do it !" 

The professor saw the strained, white face quiver 
a little. Letham simply stared at the table in front 
of him. He had written on a slip of paper £16,000, 
and he struggled to keep his mind on it. 

Farr tore the concession in half and in half again. 
The rending sotmd seemed to cast his words into 
italics. Letham looked up quickly, tried to speak and 
failed. 

Meredith suddenly hid his face in his hands. 

"Look, look, look!" cried Farr, and each time he 
spoke he tore the paper across and across again so that 
it fell in a white shower on the table, "you are risking 
destruction as complete as that — No, by God, you shall 
look and you shall sign !" 

He caught hold of Meredith's wrists and dragged 
his hands from his face and held them down on the 
table. 

The others shrank from the change in his voice as 
much as his act. 

"Give him the pen, Weedon. He'll sign !" 

"He's stark mad !" whispered Letham, whose teeth 
were chattering. 

"He must sign now!" muttered the professor, and 
he leant across the table and put the pen between Mere- 
dith's fingers, but they did not close on it. Meredith 
looked up at the professor and smiled faintly. 

"I'm not going to sign," he said. "One can't be- 
come a swindler in half an hour !" 
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It was the only taunt he flung at them, that and his 
smile, but it goaded Farr to frenzy. Meredith tried to 
free himself from his enemy's grip. He succeeded in 
getting to his feet, but Farr still held his wrists. 

"Lfit go !" cried Letham shrilly. 

And Farr let go suddenly with a violence that sent 
Meredith back against the pivoted chair, upsetting his 
balance so that he fell sideways, striking his head 
against a projection of the wall, and lay a crumpled-up 
heap on the floor. 



For a moment they were paralysed with a terror 
they dared not face. Then Letham began whispering in- 
coherently and unsteadily; 

"I told you so ! I told you so ! Parr's mad !" 

"You said nothing of the sort!" retorted the pro- 
fessor brutally, as he pushed by Farr to get at the 
, prone figure. 

Letham hid his face on his arms. 

"Help me I" said the Professor curtly over his shoul- 
der, and Farr slowly moved. 

They lifted Meredith on to the sofa at the end of 
the saloon and dashed some water on his face. 

"Brandy!" the Professor still snapped his orders 
and Farr obeyed them. 

Presently he opened his eyes. He had been merely 
stunned by the fall and felt sick and giddy, but he knew 
what had occurred. 

Farr left him to the Professor, and, turning to the 
table, began replacing the papers in his case. 

Letham lifted a pallid face and shivered. 

"Is he dead ?" he whispered. 
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Fair laughed. 

''Dead ? No ! men don't die as easily as that !" 

"Thank God!" 

It burst from Letham's white lips with intense sin- 
cerity, and he got to his feet feeling sick and in need 
of air. The cabin seemed to him like a furnace. He 
moved towards the door and found Farr between him- 
self and it. 

"I think we'll settle what's happened before any of 
you go out," he said grimly, and Letham fell back with 
renewed fear. 

Farr's voice seemed to rouse Meredith, who sat up, 
blinking a little. 

All three men stared at him silently. The initiative 
seemed to have passed from their hands. 

He got up and groped unsteadily towards the door. 
The Professor watched him with an odd professional 
interest. Letham averted his eyes and saw the clock. 
It was 2.30. They had been in the saloon barely half 
an hour ! What incredible prodigy had dragged them 
in that space of time to this distant point of horror? 
He could not trace the steps, there were black gaps in 
his mind, instant pauses that had been hours long in 
purpose, years long in result. 

Would Meredith never reach the door? His sway- 
ing figure seemed to take an eternity in the passage. 

And before the door stood Farr! 

That fact leapt up at Letham so that he gave an odd 
cry and sprang forward. 

"Sit quiet, you fool!" Farr flung at him over his 
shoulder, and he shrank back like a kicked dog from the 
savage voice. 

"You — Meredith — ^have you actually come to your 
senses ? You have to sign now, anyhow ! Thank your 
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stars you have the chance ! Take the pen quick. You 
don't leave here till you sign !" 

But Meredith wrenched himself away, and leant 
against the wall, groping with his hands for support, 
but with his spirit unbroken. 

"I neither sign, nor promise, nor consent !" 

He spoke very slowly, as one who has to make sure 
of his words. 

Farr made a movement, and instantly Letham sprang 
at him. A frenzied courage born of fear galvanized 
him into action, endowed him with unexpected strength. 
He thrust Farr from the door and flung it open. 

"Go, go!" he cried, "go while you can, Meredith. 
Do what you like, but get away from here. No ! Farr 
— ^Weedon, I'll not have it! I tell you he shall go! 
It's my boat. I am master here ! Oh, you fools, do 
you want to get us hanged ?" 

He followed Meredith out and up the companion, his 
breath coming in quick sobs. Farr and the Professor 
looked at each other and then they, too, went up on 
deck. 



m 



Out on the sunlit deck to the clear breath of air and 
freedom ! A little breeze came rippling over the water 
to greet them. Meredith, still half -dazed, met it grate- 
fully. He looked along the deserted deck, then at the 
clear blue space above, and at rock-crowned Mora. 
Dimly, as he went, he felt glad of the beauty and 
cleanness of life. 

He walked a little ahead of the others and barely 
heard Letham's odd broken talk at his shoulden 
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"He said he'd bluff you into signing — ^he went too 
far — we never intended " 

Incomplete sentences, which died out as Farr and 
the Professor drew level with them. They were at 
the head of the steep ladder below which the little 
launch was moored. Behind them was the awning and 
chairs where they had sat half an hour before, there 
was the stretch of immaculate white deck and not a 
man in sight except a sailor in the bows, with his back 
to them. The silence seemed unreal and fantastical 
and yet imposed itself on them. 

Meredith looked out to sea before he turned to de- 
scend the ladder and he made no haste. 

Then he climbed down and on the last step paused, 
with one foot on the edge of the launch. He looked 
up at them. His face was very grave and it held pre- 
cisely that same expression that it had borne when he 
first stood before them under the awning. 

"It is only fair to tell you that I shall send to the 
Swedish government directly I get back. The rest 
doesn't matter. It's only between ourselves.*' 

What happened then no one knew precisely. The 
boat may have swayed a little, most likely he turned 
giddy, being still dazed with his fall, but he slipped and 
fell into the clear, green water between the yacht and 
the launch. 

He seemed to make a languid effort for safety, 
groping at the smooth sides of the launch as it swung 
above him. Letham rushed for the nearest life buoy, 
but his shaking fingers knotted the tie. Again time 
tricked him, crushing the sensations of hours into 
three seconds. He was conscious of those groping 
hands, of Farr standing near the gangway as if on 
the point of jumping in, of the Professor gazing im- 
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patientiy at his clumsy fingers struggling with the 
knot. Then, as he tore the buoy free, he saw Mere- 
dith sink quietly with no struggle. He just slipped 
through the green waters unconscious into a conscious- 
ness that outsteps our limited knowledge. 

They stood gazing down into the water as the ripples 
cleared off, not three but a dozen men. Letham's cry 
had brought them all running, heedless of discipline 
and rules for the moment. 

They could see now to the very depths where he lay 
on a rock, covered with seaweed which waved round 
him, giving an uneasy sense of motion. 

The captain gave crisp orders. Men got into the 
launch and drew it aside, and there was a call for a 
good diver. There seemed to be none aboard. Man 
after man looked at each other in blank despair, there 
were murmurs for ropes, grappling-irons, nets. Then 
someone mentioned the name of a stoker who had 
once said he could dive. No one knew quite where 
he was, except that he wasn't on deck. A man rushed 
off to find him. 

The Professor shot an odd glance at Farr. Mo- 
ments stretched to minutes. The captain swore and 
stamped with impatience. 

"And I can't dive since I hurt my back ! He must 
be got up somehow. If he's fainted, there is still a 
chance." 

Farr spoke quickly. 

"I fear not. I think he struck his head." 

"The better chance so that he is not drowned ! What 
the devil are they about? Ah, at last, White, quick! 
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If you can dive, get that man up!" White, a tall, 
strapping fellow, who had nearly divested himself of 
his clothes as he ran up, needed no bidding. He had 
one look, dived and came up without him. Dived 
again for what seemed an incredible time, but pres- 
ently came up with a burden with him. 



As the sun sloped down to the horizon, bathing the 
earth in reflected glory, a yacht drew near to Harg, 
with its flag half-mast high, and a small steam launch 
in tow. She moved slowly and there was a strange, 
hushed silence on her deck. The men on her looked 
out curiously, but without comment on the small, dull 
town with its suburb of wooden houses set in thick 
foliage. 

Presently the yacht dropped anchor, there was a 
movement on deck, the launch was brought alongside, 
and, after a short time, put off for the town. 

Then the yacht's boat was lowered and four of the 
crew, with the captain himself at the helm, manned it. 
They rowed silently through the evening's radiance, 
across the smooth waters of the harbor to the landing 
stage of the inner jetty. There those who had gone on 
in the launch and others with them awaited them. 
There was a doctor, and Storgoff the mayor, who was 
a friend of Borsan's, was amongst them. Farr him- 
self stood at the top of the steps and watched as they 
carried up the dead form on an improvised stretcher 
and so through the streets of the town to the Villa 
Friiler. 

The news seemed to run before them with mysteri- 
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ous haste like the shadow of a racing cloud that will 
soon blot out the sun. The people stood bareheaded 
at their doors and at the comers of the streets, per- 
plexed and questioning, but silent as the little pro- 
cession passed. 

He had been wondered at, discussed, respected, and 
loved in his short sojourn among them. They had 
seen him pass through their midst with his dreamy, 
abstracted air yet not so preoccupied that he could not 
see and return a friendly greeting. This quick tragedy 
set a seal on their intercourse, linking them to some- 
thing mysterious and uncomprehended. 

It was Farr who telegraphed for Borsan, who in- 
terviewed the doctor and retailed to the authorities 
the story of the terrible accident, who told of their pro- 
longed efforts to restore life, told of the shock to those 
on the yacht, gave his address for reference and inti- 
mated that he would stay at Harg until Borsan arrived 
to take command. His friends on the yacht must get 
away for the owner was ill, and could see no one. He 
himself would join them later at Stockholm, if Borsan 
could manage without him. Yes, Meredith had been 
his friend. It was too terrible to realize as yet ! 

Very late at night Borsan arrived, bewildered and 
heartbroken. He heard a dozen accounts on his way 
from the station, nothing was clear to him, save that 
his friend and leader was dead ! He found Farr sit- 
ting in the office and met him, inarticulate with grief. 
Farr treated him kindly and told his story with pa- 
tience and when he had heard it and not before, he let 
him go up to the room where his dead friend lay, but 
he did not go himself. He did not tell Borsan, either, 
that he had not looked on the dead face since the 
moment the weary captain had risen from his fruitless 
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mechanical labours and said, ''It's no use, he's dead !" 
During the night or at daybreak — if the day can 
be said to bfeak where it never dies — ^the yacht slipped 
away as silently as it had come. The same day, having 
satisfied the authorities' last scrupulous enquiries with 
a frankness that left no room for suspicion, and a 
gravity that might well conceal a grief as deep as Bor- 
san's tears proclaimed, Farr left for Stockholm. He 
must see that his friend Letham was getting proper 
medical attendance, he said. 

"His nerves have completely given way," he told 
Borsan, "and Weedon can't manage him. If I could 
do more for you here I'd stay, but Dale will be here by 
Thursday morning, and I can do no good." 

Borsan never suspected that Parr's own nerves had 
found their limit and that the thought of facing Dale 
woke in him a sick fear his own control would go, and 
the stark, ugly truth leap out of the dark to destroy 
him« 

VI 

The same fear that touched Farr lay heavy on those 
two on the yacht, as it moved slowly from peril to 
safety and they reckoned that their safety lay in Farr's 
prodigious self-control. 

Letham entertained no doubt of Farr's ability to 
deal with matters, but in the unholy muddle who could 
say what deviltry would next move that inhuman man 
who had played the game of bluff to such deadly ends? 
The Professor, however, was cooler headed, though he 
had more real cause for anxiety, for he gauged cor- 
rectly the strain under which Farr must live till this 
business at Harg was finished. 
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Yet, after all, what had they to fear? 

What had happened in the saloon was apart from, 
or only remotely connected with what had happened 
<^ deck. Meredith had slipped getting into the launch 
and hit his head in falling. It was just a deplorable 
accident. No one but themselves knew anything of 
the unsigned agreement, of the previous fall, or of the 
treasure trove the yacht contained. Since Meredith 
was dead, they might still find it possible to carry out 
their original plans. 

The Professor would have liked to command his 
mind to rove over the rosy future those plans predicted 
for him, but his brain worked in jerks, as if it had a 
kink in it. He wished ardently that he had hot fixed 
his attention so persistently on the white, strained face 
with the steady eyes that had fronted him in the cabin. 
He thought^ — ^and rejected the thought instantly- — ^that 
if Meredith had not so pointedly moved the cheque 
from his reach, that he would have expostulated with 
Farr before the overdoing of the "bluff.*' 

It had been bluff, of course, but they had been fools 
to permit it, only one could never have suspected Farr 
so to lose his head. 

He could contemplate it all quite calmly, until that 
moment by the gangway when Farr had been at the 
point of diving in for Meredith before he actually 
sank, and had stopped himself. 

He had once been a junior science master in a big 
school and he remembered with maddening clearness 
a senior boy performing prodigies of diving feats in 
the swimming bath, and again, not many years ago he 
had watched from the balcony of a boat-house while 
his host had demonstrated that the boy's skill was un- 
impaired, and had picked up a handful of pennies in 
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one dive, off the silver sand at the bottom of the lake. 

True, he might not have saved Meredith even then. 
The Professor tried hard to calculate the real time as 
apart from the apparent, before the fatal slip and the 
moment that the stoker. White, sprang down into the 
clear depth. 

Still, it was a good chance lost He wondered if 
Letham had noticed it. 

He looked, with contemptuous eyes, at the couch 
where Letham lay, covered with rugs, sleeping, after 
a heavy dose of bromide and starting and twitching in 
his sleep. He must learn somehow whether he did 
know or not I 

They left the yacht at Stockholm and went to a 
hotel. Letham insisted on it, and it seemed best to 
humour him so long as he would stay in private apart- 
ments. It was significant that having got his way as 
to landing, Letham gave no more orders and asked no 
questions ; he just let himself drift on a tide of circum- 
stances he would not face. 

Here Farr joined them as Letham and the Professor 
sat at dinner — ^the former looking shockingly ill. 

The Professor had had a wire from Farr announc- 
ing his coming, but had not shown it to Letham, who, 
indeed, had hardly exchanged a dozen words with him 
since they left Harg, but between his drafts of induced 
sleep had sat, a huddled-up bundle of a man, starting 
at every sound and quivering miserably if spoken to 
suddenly. 

The Professor, as he dined, wondered how Farr*s 
appearance would affect him, but he felt no inclina- 
tion to prepare him for it. 

Letham was querulously complaining of the soup 
when the door opened and Farr appeared* 
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Letham sprang up with a queer cry, upset his plate, 
and made a dash for the adjoining room, which was 
his bedroom. 

Farr, still standing on the threshold, gave the Pro- 
fessor a grim look. 

"He's a bit nervous," remarked the latter, wiping 
his mouth as he rose, "and he didn't expect you. Have 
you dined? No? Til ring." 

"rU dine downstairs," interrupted Farr shortly. 
"Why didn't you tell him?" 

The Professor shrugged his shoulders. 

"It's not easy to tell him anything. Are you coming 
home with us?" 

"It's his yacht," said Farr drily. 

"How did you get on ?" 

"I settled it all and made a deposition. We aren't 
wanted. Borsan is in charge. The sooner we get back 
the better." 

He spoke with unusual curtness and temper. He had 
had a trying time and Letham's reception had not 
soothed his irritated nerves. 

Then the door opened and Letham came back. He 
was very white and visibly putting a great re-, 
straint on himself, but some secret thought had 
prompted him to control and he greeted Farr apolo- 
getically. 

"Just my wretched nerves! Weedon should have 
warned me. It might have been a stranger ! Have you 
dined?" 

Farr repeated his intention of dining downstairs 
and Letham made no attempt to dissuade him. There 
was no mention of Harg between them, and presently 
Farr went in search of his delayed dinner, and the 
others continued their interrupted one. 
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Letham spoke quickly and nervously of many things, 
and then, without warning, he leant across to his com- 
panion and whispered : 

'Do you think he suspects ?" 

'Suspects what ?" asked the Professor tartly. 

Letham's eyes wandered round the room and re- 
turned to the door. 

'That we know." 

'•Whatdo weknowT 

'That he might have saved Meredith and didn't! 
iWhy, I saw you saw it, too! I saw him jump in 
at Lisbon and fish a boy out of water twice as deep I 
He could have done it easily !" 

He sat back hastily in his chair and helped himself 
to wine, with a shaking hand. 

"He might have done no good." 

"He would if he had gone at once!" He paused, 
and then went on in a hurried voice, "I don't mind so 
much now I've spoken of it to you. It's been pulling 
me to bits, knowing and saying nothing ! Of course, 
it's no use saying anything and he mustn't guess we 
know!" He cast an odd, cunning look at the Pro- 
fessor. 

"Why not?" 

He was amazed at the fear that sprang to Letham's 
face. 

"Good God, man, he mustn't know! He'd — ^he'd 
bluff lis! No, I've learnt the game from him. It's 
I who mean to bluff ! We'll go home together. He's 
my very good friend!" he laughed on a queer, high 
note. 

The Professor stared at him and then remarked 
bluntly : 

"You'd better go to bed then or you'll be greeting 
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him as you did just now. That's hardly the welcome 
for your best friend T* 

"I know! I know! I was taken unawares. You 
should have warned me. Besides, I thought I saw 
Meredith looking over his shoulder." 

The Professor put him to bed and spent the rest 
of the evening smoking with Farr. They had a great 
deal to say to each other concerning the future. The 
Professor was not a fanciful man. He saw no shadow 
df Meredith behind Farr's broad shoulders. 



CHAPTER XVII 



THE EMPTY HOUSE 



As the train drew near to Orbyhus, Arrington no- 
ticed that the preternatural calm which Dale had shown 
all through the long journey gave way a little. He 
had bought a paper at Upsala, but he did not look at it. 
Arrington made an attempt to draw him into ordinary 
conversation, but though Dale replied it was in a half- 
absent manner very unlike his usual collected way. 

At last Arrington boldly attacked the subject they 
had both avoided. 

"Did you wire to Meredith that you were on your 
way ?" 

"Yes, from Stockholm. Do you mind if we motor 
from Orbyhus instead of from Dannemora? We 
should have to motor from there or wait some hours. 
I don't care for hanging about the place." 

Arrington declared his own preference for a motor 
as soon as might be, but he returned to the charge. 

He had, so far, refrained from attempt to discuss 
with his companion the object of their apparently wild- 
goose chase. He divined before they left London that 
Dale's silence concerning his own hasty movements 
lay in inability to justify them, and, as he was equally 
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unable to justify his own, it was obvious they preserved 
a better appearance of wisdom by explaining nothing ; 
yet whether justifiable or not, Arrington felt no in- 
clination to turn back from his self-appointed visit. 
How much of prejudice and how much of genuine 
knowledge there was in his mistrust of Farr, he could 
not have said, but he, at least, knew more than did 
Max Aston of Farr's present straits, and was even less 
inclined than Max to scoff at Mrs. Eversley's fears. 
On the top of that, there was Dale's attitude, and that 
one look of passionate gratitude that had been flashed 
at him when he made his announcement of accom- 
panying him to Harg. Yet he had found Dale's reti- 
cence as difficult to understand as to break. He broke 
through it now when, after some delay, they left Orby- 
hus in a motor, and the fresh air revived them after 
the tedious hours in the train. 

"How did Farr discover there was anything valuable 
in the way of minerals on the island ?" 

They had just started, and Arrington was adjusting 
a light rug as he spoke, but not getting any immediate 
answer, he looked up sharply With a frown. 

Dale's rigid mask had dropped for a moment and 
Arrington was dismayed as Max Aston had been by 
the look of torturing self-reproach that took its place. 

"I found the pitch-blende in the first place," said 
Dale, "and I let Farr have the information. I had so 
much common sense I couldn't trust my own instincts !" 

Arrington found nothing to say for the moment. It 
was useless remarking that probably no harm had come 
of Dale's action. The fact of their hasty journey ren- 
dered such words futile. 

Dale spoke again in tones of concentrated bitter- 
ness. 
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*T was under a great obligation to Farr. It made it 
difficult to refuse to answer him, or to lie to him. I 
had no business to have put myself in such a position. 
I tell you this, Mr. Arrington, in order that you may 
know exactly how I have failed my friend." 

"After all," said Arrington, "Meredith is not a man 
to be easily moved from his own way. I cannot see 
what Farr can do except worry him, but I mean to 
make it impossible for him to do that again I If I had 
only kept my temper and used ordinary tact, Farr 
would never have been in a position to have worried 
Meredith at all. If there is any blame going we'll 
share it. Dale !" 

They were generous words, and Arrington*s self- 
reproach was very sincere. Dale knew it apd appre- 
ciated both points, but he found no comfort for him- 
self. 

He said quietly : 

"You, at least, were not pledged to him, sir !" 

Then he abruptly turned the subject and remarked 
on a big estate they were just passing. 

11 

Arrington and Dale arrived in Harg about 6 o'clock, 
just twelve hours after the yacht with her flag half- 
mast had steamed slowly into Harg's watery ways. 

They stopped nowhere until they drew up at the 
gate of the Villa Friiler. Dale sprang out and Arring- 
ton followed more slowly. 

The little house seemed very quiet and deserted, but 
the office windows faced the side and Meredith seldom 
sat in the front. 

The door of the house was ajar. 
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Borsan himself had just been carried off by the doc- 
tor for a much-needed meal and rest after his terrible 
day, and old Anna had been unable to resist the chance 
of running into a neighbour's to unburden herself of 
details concerning the last homecoming of her adored 
master. Thus the villa was quite empty of living souls, 
also it seemed strangely cold. It struck Dale that 
Meredith might already have moved to the island. He 
pushed open the door and went in. There was no one 
in the living room, nor any sign of removal. He went 
through to the office. 

No one there either. Borsan, being an orderly man, 
had put all sign of his work away before leaving. 
There were some unopened letters on the desk, all ad- 
dressed to Meredith. Dale stood looking down at them 
and Arrington saw his face grow white under the tan. 

"I expect he's in Mora," he said carelessly to relieve 
some unnatural tension. 

He was instantly aware that neither had spoken 
since they had entered the house. Dale turned abruptly 
and went upstairs, and half way up he called softly: 

"Niel. Niel." 

And then louder, "Niel !" 

Arrington, waiting in the office, heard his voice echo 
in the silence and moved restlessly to the window. It 
was all absurd. Meredith was merely out, what was 
the need of calling? What, indeed, had happened to 
them all that this unreasonable uneasiness — ^he would 
not call it fear — should so possess them ? 

''Niel! Niel!" 

Was ever a house so empty before ? 

The four rooms upstairs all opened into a narrow 
passage, which was uncarpeted and lighted by a win- 
dow at each end. One door, that of old Anna's room, 
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was open. He could see a skirt lying on the floor in 
a heap and an apron on a chair. She had evidently 
gone shopping while Niel was out. 

Yet Dale stood on the top of the stairs and called 
again. 

The evening sun was pouring in at the window oppo- 
site him, gilding the bare floors and walls and making 
a golden haze which dazzled his eyes. With an im- 
patient exclamation, he strode on down the passage and 
flung open Niel's door. 

Here the sun poured in through the drawn, white 
curtains, and gave a strange, diffused light. The room 
was oddly bare and comfortless, but on the bed, very 
quiet and still, with a wonderful, grave peace on his 
face lay Niel Meredith— dead 1 

m 

Down below Arrington waited and listened, and 
wandered round the little room. The map of Mora 
attracted him and he stood studying it a few moments 
and missed conscious hearing of Dale's dragging steps 
on the stairs, then turning instinctively, he saw him 
standing at the doorway. 

Was that queer, white, frozen mask of a face Am- 
brose Dale ? Except for his eyes he might have been 
a figure of stone. He swayed a little, gazing at Ar- 
rington with those piteous, aching eyes that looked as 
if they had been scorched with anguish. 

"Niel is— dead !" 
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IV 

Borsan, fetched by a distracted Anna, returned to 
find Arrington ministering rather ineffectually to a 
temporarily broken man. They wanted to move him 
from the house where death was for the moment vic- 
tor, but he would not hear of it. 

Borsan told his story simply enough and with much 
feeling. Arrington, to his own amazement, found 
himself moved with a sense of personal loss that had 
no ground in circumstances, but Dale sat dry-eyed and 
silent until the recital was finished. 

Then he said quietly : 

"Yes, it's a clever tale. Fm not surprised you be- 
lieved it, Borsan." 

Borsan stared at him with dropping jaw, and Ar- 
rington sat up, frowning. 

"Niel never died by an ordinary accident," went on 
Dale in his level voice. "I have been through too many 
adventures with him not to know that. He was needed 
here, and it would take something more than mere 
chance — ^to take him away." 

*'But," gasped Borsan, speaking faulty English in 
his surprise, "there is no sign — ^no thought of un- 
straightness. It was all — simple. The captain and the 
men brought him from the yacht. Mr. Farr, who 
came before them, fetched the authorities — ^the doc- 
tor " 



"Yes, I know," returned Dale in the same tone, "he 
would do that. It was obviously the right thing to do. 
What did you do ?" 

"I cabled to you, to Paget, to Aston, Father Vincent, 
and the lady, Mrs. Eversley. I said the same in each 
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wire. There has been an accident, Mr. Meredith is 
drowned/ I thought it would be less sudden if I men- 
tioned an accident first," he added with simple naivety. 
"I stopped the work on the island after today, and I 

have been trying to arrange for — for his " He 

choked a little, not Uking the English word or even its 
Swedish equivalent. 

The others understood and nodded. 

'^Sometimes I stop and think it must be a black 
dream," he added pathetically. 

Dale got up. 

"Thank you, Borsan, you have done all you could. 
Will you get Mr. Arrington a bed at the hotel ?" 
For you, too," he urged. 

No, I shall stay here. I need nothing — ^but to be 
alone — if you will let me. It is the only way I can 
find out what he would wish done !" 

He stopped at the door and looked back. 

"Do you wish to go up?" he asked Arrington, and 
Arrington went up with him. 

Surely such peace had no connection with defeat. 

It seemed as if the closed eyes must open, as one 
watched, lit with their serene, unbroken confidence, 
and that he but lay in one of those mystic trances in 
which his soul gathered in its harvest of wisdom ! But, 
no, this time the knowledge gathered was too deep for 
earthly reaping. 

Arrington marvelled that he had not known how 
beautiful he was, or how aptly the slight, straight body 
held the still straighter, finer flame of life. The fine, 
delicate hands lying on the coverlet were just resting. 
There was no sense of death now, only suspended 
life. 

Somewhere in the world tber^ must be some Being 
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who could call back from the depths of space the soul 
that had adventured too soon on its great journey ! 

Arrington had looked on death often, but never be- 
fore had the real possibility of Christ's miracles come 
within his conscious vision. Now something in him 
called out aloud to the Unknown to manifest Itself and 
to vindicate this, Its servant, sleeping too profoundly 
for the weak voice of humanity to reach him. But 
only humanity stood there ! 

Dale pulled back the curtain, the low rays of the 
sun fell on the bed. 

A sudden mist filled Arrington's eyes. He bent 
and kissed the brow of this sleeping brother, then went 
down, leaving Dale alone with his dead. 



It was not by that quiet bedside that Ambrose Dale 
came to learn the mind and will of his friend. He kept 
a vigil there that night, climbing slowly from the sense 
of irreparable loss to blind wonder, and from that to 
blinder anger, which had to be thrust back and held 
down in the presence of the peaceful dead. But the 
effort culminated in overwhelming fatigue, so that he 
slept there, kneeling by the bed, and awoke cramped 
and chilled when dawn joined hands with the silver 
twilight. 

He went softly to his own room, and found that 
Borsan, good fellow, had done what he could for him. 
There was coffee waiting to be heated on a little spirit 
lamp and food ready. He discovered he was hungry 
and having refreshed himself and re-dressed, he went 
down to the office and there Borsen found him method- 
ically going through papers and correspondence. 
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Borsan and he passed the morning there, and to the 
former's relief made no further mention of his dis- 
quieting statement of the previous night. He made 
no mention either of a half-written letter to himself 
which he had found, but he did show him the memo- 
randum of a short will, which left Dale his executor 
and heir, and gave the address of his lawyer where the 
original was deposited. It had been drawn up since 
his coming to Harg. 

When noonday was over and the most pressing mat- 
ters settled, Dale took the little launch and went to 
Mora alone. 

There was no one on Mora. All the work was 
stopped and the island lay still and deserted under a 
sky whose clearness harboured change. 

He walked up the already gravelled road, and it 
seemed but yesterday since he and Niel had made their 
way through the thick tree stems and undergrowth to 
the lake. 

At the far end of the road stood the house in which 
he and Pauline were to live. It was ready and fin- 
ished. The little garden, which surrounded it, had 
been a wilderness when he last saw it, now it was gay 
with flowers and the newly turfed lawn was already 
green. This was Niel's last act of love and friendship ! 
Dale could not enter it yet, but went on towards the 
lake, past the Court of Service, which was ready for 
roofing. Only the porch with its double arch of en- 
trance resting on the foundation stone was finished. 

It was then he remembered the uneasy forbodings 
that had ended that day of ceremony for him and 
which had arisen from that strangely foolish supersti- 
tion of the Shadow on the Stone. 

It was foolish and meaningless, of course — ^and yet 
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his mind groped blindly for some reasonable under- 
standing of the tragedy that was about him. 

There was one particular little green clearing that 
Niel had especially loved and where they had sat for 
hours speaking of the future and the present. Here 
Dale came, and, flinging himself on the ground, gave 
himself up to the unravelling of the story he disbe- 
lieved. 

For Dale was certain, with a conviction that lay 
deeper than reason, that Niel had been in some way 
thrust from life by the evil will of man and not by the 
purpose of God. It did not dawn on him yet that the 
tragedy of his death might be changed into victory 
by the all-embracing Power, whose will can never in 
the end be frustrated. Dale only knew that at pres- 
ent, evil had conquered, that some defence had not 
been sure and a loop hole had been left by which dis- 
aster entered. It was, perhaps, natural that he found 
that weak spot in his own absence, his wedding, in this 
passionate love which had forced his pride to shoulder 
the burden of an obligation, which meant a divided 
allegiance. If he had never answered Farr's question 
concerning that accursed pitch-blende or if he had 
lied to him, then the Olanda had never sailed in these 
northern seas ! If he had not been absent from Harg 
then Farr would not have had done — what? 

What was the thing that Farr had done in the light 
of that half-written letter he had found? What, in- 
deed, was the nature of the pressure that Farr had 
brought to bear against Niel's simple honesty, and that 
had kept Niel from his side on the momentous day, 
whose joy was now blotted out in black self-reproach ? 
Above all, what was Niel doing on Letham's yacht? 

The plausible tale that Borsan had accepted so eas- 
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ily left Dale shivering with impatience. Yet how could 
it be refuted ? 

The only evidence they had of Meredith's move- 
ments apart from Farr's story were the statements of 
the foreman and old Anna. The former said that on 
his return from Mora on the Saturday night he had 
made it his business to tell Mr. Meredith how, having 
a spare hour, he had wandered up to the centre of the 
island and seen a yacht anchored off the eastern bay. 

Mr. Meredith, so the foreman said, had taken it 
quite quietly. So quietly that he thought he had not 
heard, but when he was leaving Mr. Meredith called 
him back and asked if any workmen remained on 
Mora that night. He had replied no, since it was the 
week-end. 

Anna said her master had dined that night as usual, 
but had eaten very little, that when she went to bed 
he was still in the office, that the next day being Sun- 
day, she expected him to go to the island about six 
o'clock as was his custom, but that something being 
wrong with the launch he had not left until after nine 
o'clock. 

"And was brought back that night with the dark- 
ness of death on his beautiful eyes!" she wailed. 

Dale had silenced her roughly. 

He tried now to piece the puzzle together. But try 
as he would some bit continued to escape him. His 
own share in the matter he knew, with agonising clear- 
ness, but he would not dwell on that now. It was a 
matter that lay between himself and Niel. It was with 
a more open enemy he wanted to deal first. 

Then out of the tangle of his thoughts, as choking 
smoke rises from a rubbish fire, there mounted his hate 
of Farr, quenching even the devouring flame of his de- 
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. sire, blotting out heaven and earth, stiffling and mur- 
derous ! 

He lay there under the black cloud of this, incapable 
of doing more than formulating wild, rash vows, cry- 
ing aloud for vengeance and means to quench the fire 
that consumed him. 

As Farr had awakened to hate of Meredith, so now 
that hate was returned on him with threefold intensity, 
but, strange anomoly, bom not out of self and self- 
interest, but out of love for another. 

Then, through the stillness and peace of Mora that 
his black mood was struggling to break, there seemed 
to come to him the touch of a hand reaching through 
the choking darkness to his heart, so that he heard the 
silence instead of the din of discord, and held his 
breath lest that silence, too, should be swept away 
from him eternally beyond his reach. 

The little space of peace grew and grew like dawn 
against retreating night. 

"What are you doing with my island ?" 

So real was the impression that Niel had spoken 
that Dale sprang up and looked around, but there was 
only the beauty of the summer day, and the serenity of 
the clear air above him. 

What did Niel want done? What was he to do? 
He had come here to find out that, and somehow had 
got trapped in a horrible furnace of evil ! 

"I will know, I must know !" he cried in his heart. 
"Niel must be somewhere! Souls like his can't go 
out, they had learnt too much! Niel, come to me!" 

He sat there staring at the unruffled water, strain- 
ing his senses to hear something in the silence. Then 
the strain suddenly ceased and he heard and found that 
which he sought. 
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"This thing which we have begun must continue. 
It is not a mere fantastical dream of one man, it is the 
dawn of a new era. Mora is the Citadel of Ideals, the 
tower of refuge from coming storm 1 Would you 
drag my work and my memory down to the lowest 
passions of men, waste your power in the poor fu- 
tility of vengeance, lend your help to the destroyer 
who strikes at the Cause through my poor life? Is 
that the part of my friend? I call on you rather 
to rise* and gird yourself and snatch victory for all 
we hold dear out of apparent mini No man is in- 
dispensable, and my death will achieve more than my 
life for the Cause of the Immortal Race, which I f ore- 
see 1" 

Some such message came to Dale in flashes of under- 
standing, which at first he strove not to understand, 
for the burden seemed too great to lift, and his will 
was set on lower things. 

Yet slowly the persistent voice had its way. Slowly 
he felt a new impulse stir in him a new power. 

He began to see the future, perhaps as Niel himself 
saw it, with clearer eyes. He visioned obscurely, per- 
haps, yet with desire to see this completion of the Set- 
tlement, and the growth of the Enterprise, not 
through the concentrated energies of one man, but by 
the diffused spirit acting through many men, all in- 
tent, as Meredith had been, on achieving one end, all 
bent on maintaining the ideals by which he had lived 
and died, on passing on the torch still alight, a beacon 
and a perpetual reminder of the Destiny of Man. 

He never doubted that he was face to face with the 
spirit of his friend, or that it was, indeed, Niel who 
counselled him, taught him his will, and urged him to 
the work that lay before him. 
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Once he attempted to face his own part in the dis- 
aster and to lay out the hoards of bitter self-reproach, 
which were the very groundwork of that consuming 
fire of hate which had died down, but it was not per- 
mitted. A hand seemed laid on his lips, almost he could 
imagine that Niel smiled at him. The ashes were 
covered over, not strewn to the wind, but left maybe to 
quicken in the ground. 

"Leave such thoughts undisturbed till they are cold 
and touchable," said the voice, "set your mind on noth- 
ing but achieving our end. Be sure that when you 
need me I shall be there, for it is given to me to watch 
over the work I began. One day you will need me 
very greatly and will fight against your need, but I 
shall be there with you in the end.'* 

It was after that he permitted himself to think of 
Pauline for a space of time. But there was one other 
thing that his human spirit needed greatly to know and 
he questioned wistfully : 

"Must I know nothing of what happened, or who is 
guilty?" 

There seemed to be a pause before an answer came, 
but it came in the end. 

"If you are strong enough to bear the truth and to 
stand on top of it, to deal with it only as God may di- 
rect and not by the springs of human anger, then you 
may know. But be careful, knowledge of evil is al- 
ways a gateway of danger !" 

Presently he knew it was night, for he saw the moon 
in the pale sky hanging over the trees to the west and 
reflected in the lake, as it had shone on the first night 
when Niel Meredith had slept there two years ago. 

For a few moments the emptiness of vision, and the 
still unfilled blank in life, pressed heavily on him, so 
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that the moon and the lake were dim through unshed 
te^rs ; but he would not leave the spot, and soon heal- 
ing came to him, and he slept out there in the open 
under the sky that never darkened into night 



CHAPTER XVIII 



AN END — ^AND A BEGINNING 



TfiEY buried the mortal part of Niel Meredith be- 
fore the porch of the Court of Service, so that from 
henceforth none might come in or go out without a 
remembrance of him whose faith had brought them 
there on the highest service of all. Later on, one of the 
greatest sculptors in Europe set up a memorial of him 
that lifted the heart with gratitude that such high at- 
tainment was hidden in simple humanity. Within 
the Court of Service itself, tihere was no memorial 
save in the breath of the service itself. 

"Such," said Ambrose Dale, "would be Niel Mere- 
dith's wishes !" 

But all that was of the future when men began to 
recognise the manner of man that had walked amongst 
them unrecognised, and had learnt to look to a future 
when such types shall comprise the priesthood of the 
world. 

The day they buried him, the sun hid its face, a 
grey sky splashed sudden tears on the earth, and the 
face of the little lake was ruffled with fitful storms. 
But at the end of the service as Father Vincent ut- 
tered the last words of benediction, the clouds, as if 
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suddenly mindful of eternity, broke and let through 
the sunlight and all sighed with relief. 

Then the service being ended, Dale looked at Father 
Vincent and Father Vincent looked at Dale and the lat- 
ter, standing at the head of the grave, spoke to those 
who stood round. 

"To you who are his friends and know the purpose 
of his life, I want to say something before we sepa- 
rate. I want you all to be quite clear in your minds 
that Niel Meredith gave his life for the simple prin- 
ciples of honest and true dealing between man and 
man, which is the foundation of all true civilisation. 
I cannot at present or in this place give you the details 
of what happened, but some day you and all the world 
shall know them. What I want more especially to say 
is this. This work which he has begun shall and must 
go on. You must not think for a moment that it lies 
overthrown and defeated there!" He pointed to the 
grave at his feet. "Forty days ago he told us here on 
this very spot that before the goal was reached many 
would fall by the way. We never thought of his fall- 
ing!" He stopped a moment to restrain a flicker of 
private sentiment that must not be allowed. 

"He told us also that no man is indispensable since 
that which was once begun must complete itself if it 
were of God. Not one of us can doubt the origin of 
his Cause. Let us, therefore, decide here and now 
that the only fit memorial we can raise to our leader is 
the steady, persistent building up of his life's work, 
the fulfillment of his vision and the ultimate triumph 
of his faith! So far we have most of us given our 
means, our interest, our hope, to him, but he asks us 
to give it to the Catise, that thus his spirit may remain 
amongst us to direct us along the path his eyes saw 
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so clearly and ours so dimly. I, for my part, here 
pledge myself before you all, never to turn from this 
purpose, but to work for it and nothing else while I 
may work, and I believe as he believed, that our serv- 
ice is acceptable to that Unseen Power who, for some 
purpose we cannot fathom, is making man in His own 
image 1" 

They were unprepared for this, but they accepted 
it thankfully, glad to be lifted a moment above the 
personal sorrow that lay so heavy on their hearts. 

Then Arrington stepped forward, and he looked at 
Dale as if seeking permission, and found it. 

I, for one," he said in his wonderful, deep voice, 
join in that pledge if you will have me for a worker 
amongst you, who hold myself guilty of this great dis- 
aster, inasmuch as had I listened to my conscience 
instead of my pride I might have been in a position to 
avert it." 

He looked straight at Max Aston and read there 
pardon for the thing he had not done. Then he 
stepped forward and laid his hand on the foundation 
stone and said : 

"The Enterprise which Niel Meredith founded shall 
succeed if the will and intention of man can achieve 
it. I pledge myself to that end 1" 

There was a movement amongst the others and an 
interchange of looks — ^no words! Then, one by one, 
they came up, put their hands on the stone and took 
the same pledge. Some aloud, some silently, none un- 
moved. Only Hermione Eversley pledged herself to 
nothing, but sat a little apart from Anne Aston, gaz- 
ing before her with a face of hard despair and Max 
Aston's eyes were very pitiful when they fell on her. 

Pauline came up, a little black-clad figure, and Dale 
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would have waved her back, but she would not see 
him. She laid her hand on the stone, tried to spieak, 
and, failing, ran to the shelter of his arms, and he 
held her there unheedf ul of others, and she found com- 
fort in his touch. 

Then, one by one, the little band of workmen filed 
past, saluting the grave of the master they had loved 
and little understood, and they disappeared slowly from 
the scene. 

About fifteen people remained. 

Dale looked at them thoughtfully and said : 

"We will hold a council in the Villa Friiler tonight, 
before we separate, and decide what each of you must 
do to redeem the pledge you have just taken." 

A sense of relief and interest quickened the little 
group. Only in possible movement or action could they 
hope to step out beyond the shadow that hung over 
them. They began talking, first subduedly, then nat- 
urally, and a faint flame of enthusiasm kindled in their 
hearts. They might seek the path of action as a re- 
lease from grief, but once committed to it, it would 
claim them by force of its own hidden joy. 

Arrington and Dale watched them go. 

"^That was a wise stroke of yours. Dale," said the 
former; "we can get much business done tonight. 
Have you planned out an)rthing?" 

Dale answered quietly. 

*T have, and I had, planned nothing, but we shall do 
well to strike while the iron is hot." 

Arrington put his hand on Dale's shoulder. 

"The mantle of Elijah," he said softly, and then 
they, too, went back to Harg. 
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In all this Hermione Eversley bore no part. The 
little scene over the open grave seemed to her either 
stupendous folly or mad presumption. How could 
these people hope to achieve anything bereft of NieFs 
vision? It was like asking the earth to bring forth 
fruit without sunshine! She sought no consolation 
even from Anne, who watched her wistfully, troubled 
in soul. For Anne recognised that for this bereaved 
woman existence had in one terrible moment been cut 
in two and that this being which appeared as Hermione 
Eversley, was for the time, at least, at bitter war with 
the world and with God. Harg, Mora, and the Society 
which she had done so much to found, were to her 
but traps that had lured Niel to his death. She would 
have no dealings with such places or such people, no, 
nor with this incapable God to whom she had entrusted 
Niel and who had betrayed her trust! She left the 
place directly they returned to Harg, having hardly 
spoken to anyone. She asked Dale, however, to ac- 
company her to the station. 

He hardly recognised her voice as she addressed 
him, it was so hard and metallic. 

"You said in your speech, Mr. Dale, that you would, 
some day, give the world the details of— of what hap- 
pened. I hope you will consider my claim to such 
comes before the world's!" 

"I have no details yet even for you, Mrs. Eversley." 

They walked in silence a moment. Her rigidity 
and the hardness of her mouth appalled him, in spite 
of Anne's gentle warning that he would find Mrs. 
Eversley terribly changed. 
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'Tfou intend, perhaps, to go into matters tonight?" 

"Not with regard to that I It is the future that we 
mean to discuss." 

A bitter little smile twitched her lips. 

"Ah, well ! I suppose you will all go on pretending 
that the mere corpse of an idea can live 1 Perhaps you 
find some consolation in thinking it. It is all mockery 
to me. Remember, I want no reports of such doings. 
I am outside all this now as he is." 

"I feel that he is not outside of it, Mrs. Eversley, 
but is in it still." 

Her face stiffened. 

"I suppose it is natural that you should feel so. 
What are you going to do about — ^Farr ?" 

She shot out the words with an effort and the dull 
monotony of her voice changed. 

Dale hesitated. Not that he did not know, but he 
wondered how to make her tmderstand. 

"I shall try to learn details. We are entitled to that, 
but there our part ends. If there was foul play, still 
I believe Niel would desire us to go on with his work 
and leave revenge alone." 

Her step quickened a little. 

"You have no idea of avenging him, then?" she 
spoke coldly. 

"No, Mrs. Eversley, I had such thought, but I went 
to Mora and, rightly or wrongly, I believe that Niel 
came to me, and made it quite clear what he wanted 
done, and it had nothing to do with vengeance !" 

He did not catch the momentary flame of quick, jeal- 
ous anger that flashed to her eyes, and so new an emo- 
tion was jealousy to her that she failed to recognise it 
as such. 

"Ah, you are lucky Mr. Dale! / find Niel — ^no- 
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where ! He comes with no message to me ! So I am 
free to act as I like/* 

They had reached the station and the ordinary pre- 
liminaries to travel absorbed their attention. He saw 
her into her carriage. At the last she spoke again 
of the matter that held their thoughts. 

"I shall never see Harg again. I never want to. 
Harg and this Enterprise — which will fail now — ^and 
some one else, have robbed me of something which I 
hardly knew was mine! I am cut in half! What is 
left does not seem to fill the need of existence. I don't 
know if you can tmderstand me, Mr. Dale. It is not 
that I zvill not follow your lead in this work, it is that 
I cannot! It has no meaning for me — ^it is nothing — 
nothing I" 

He looked at her with pity as deep as that of Anne 
herself and she smiled back a little piteously. 

The train began to move. 

He watched it glide away, still sick with pity and 
wonder at the strange roads by which grief leads man- 
kind to an appointed end. Then he went back to take 
up the task that was his. 
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politic nature of his remarks, made an odd grimace. 
But now Dale's courage seemed to fail him. He was 
as one standing on the threshold of a room whose 
door he had forced, but who fears to look at what is 
within. It was Arrington who took up the role of 
questioner. 

"Farr wanted Meredith's assent to his dealing with 
this pitch-blende deposit, I suppose ?" 

The bald insistence of this new voice made Letham 
jump so that he spilled some of the ApoUinaris as he 
set it down. 

"You know about that — ^the agreement?" 

His uneasy eyes shifted from the speaker's face to 
the empty length of deck again. 

"Yes, we know about them, and the pitch-blende you 
took away." 

"He did not sign anything," said Dale swiftly, and 
with conviction. 

"No, he didn't sign !" 

Letham's eyes began to shine feverishly. 

"He refused to consent or to sign whatever Farr 
said, even up to the last after he fell ! Farr must have 
been mad to try again then, but I wouldn't have it. I 
told him that it was my yacht and that Meredith should 
go — I held Farr off — I swear it, Dale! He stood 
against the wall, dazed and looking like death — ^but 
he would not sign even then — ^he said he wasn't a 
swindler !" 

A silence. 

"What fall do you mean ?" It was Dale who spoke. 

"Farr wanted to make him sign, he had lost his 
temper ^" 

Letham was past all restraint now ; he was revelling 
in the excitement of exploring the forbidden memory, 
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in the luxury of confession, and the loosening of a 
secret burden that was crushing him between the mill- 
stones of remorse and fear. 

"Meredith wanted to go, but Farr caught his wrists 
and stopped him, and I suppose he tried to get free 
and Farr let go too suddenly ; anyhow he lost his bal- 
ance and went backwards and struck his head — ^my 
God — I thought he was dead !'* 

Letham covered his face, shivering miserably, then 
went on hurriedly as if he feared that Fate, in 
the shape of Murray, would appear to drag 
him away before he had tasted the real essence 
of relief. 

"Then afterwards — ^when he came to his senses — ^I 
made Farr let him go and we went up on deck and 
watched him climb down into the launch. He looked 
up at the last and said, *It is only fair to tell you I 
shall send to the Swedish government directly I get 
back.' " 

Arrington made a slight movement and looked at 
Dale, but Dale stared persistently at the deck between 
his feet. 

"Then he slipped — I think he got giddy or the launch 
moved, I can't say, but he fell — ^the beastly lifebuoy 
wouldn't untie and I hadn't a knife — ^when I flung it, 
it was too late — ^he had sunk, but !" 

Letham looked round with quick suspicion and got 
up on his elbow. 

"I'll tell you," he whispered in a strange voice. "I 
must tell you; Weedon knows it, too, but he doesn't 
seem to care! Farr could have saved him if he had 
jumped in at once. He's an expert swimmer and 
diver ! He was going in — ^and tfien he didn't — ^he 
stopped himself — I saw it and so did Weedon 1" 
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He fell back again, his eyes blazing with excitement, 
but shaking all over at the recollection of it. 

Neither man who listened made any comment. 
Dale's face flushed red and white again. Arrington 
muttered something under his breath. Letham went on 
in his own old jerky, nervous manner. 

"I have had to meet the man and pretend I didn't 
know — for he's a devil you know, and if he 
thought !" He stopped. 

The look in his eyes made Arrington feel sick. That 
any man actually innocent of crime could have so 
craven a fear of another was for him a matter of 
repulsion. 

Letham babbled on. 
» "You must never let him know I've told you. I 
suppose there is nothing criminal in not saving a man 
when you might— or in — ^bluff ? But it can't be talked 
about. The stoker who got Meredith up says the rocks 
where he fell were like razors, so once he had sunk, 
it might have been no good — ^but there was time be- 
fore—oh, it's a beastly business ! I dream of it, and 
of the cabin and Farr burning the cheque — ^and de- 
stroying the concession! Farr said it was only bluff 
— I'm glad I've told you. They wouldn't let me speak 
of it, you know, say it's got on my nerves, and one 
other thing. Dale — ^Weedon can do as he likes, but I 
won't touch a penny of profit they may make out of 
that damned business! I've told Farr. I'd rather 
loose the £16,000 right off. If anything comes of the 
Malata business later on, well and good, but I'll touch 
nothing out of this affair. I sent Farr back his cheque. 
He'll be sick of having cheques returned on his hands 
soon !" he chuckled unmirthf uUy. 

Neither of them interrupted him. Dale had no 
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words, he was lost in contemplation of the meaning- 
less muddle of greed and sharp dealing which had cut 
off Niel Meredith's life. Arrington said nothing be- 
cause he knew if left alone Letham would go on be- 
traying himself and his friends with every word and 
he had no compunction in taking advantage of him. 

At last Dale got up. 

"We'd better go/' he said to Arrington. 

The two stood for a moment looking down at Le- 
tham, whose excitement had burnt out, leaving him 
the same querulous invalid who had so unwillingly 
greeted them. 

"Don't go," he complained crossly. "You might 
wait till my fool of a doctor comes back. He'll be 
awfully sick with you, but I am the better for telling, 
whatever rot they like to talk. I go on thinking of 
it and '' 

"Good-bye," said Dale shortly. 

He hesitated a moment and then held out his hand. 

Whatever may have been Letham's share in the 
original sin, he had made some attempt to save Mere- 
dith. 

Letham, however, was conscious of no generosity 
or effort in the action. He considered himself to be 
quite one with Dale inasmuch as they were both op- 
ponents to Farr. 

"Good-bye, if you won't stay. Murray will be ter- 
ribly angry!" 

They went away, leaving him with his rugs, his 
papers, his ApoUinaris, his nervous laugh, and vague 
load of unintelligible fear, but Arrington did not shake 
hands with him. 
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Two days later Arrington and Dale visited Profes- 
sor Weedon. Here again fortune favoured them, for 
the Professor had just returned after a prolonged and 
unexplained absence. 

He kept them waiting some time in the sordid little 
room whose shabby imtidiness had no relation to home 
or comfort. He evinced neither surprise nor anxiety 
at their appearance, but took a line which neither of 
them expected. 

Arrington took the lead here. Dale's inability to 
deal in words was mounting hour by hour. All the 
way from Marseilles he had occupied himself with 
drawing up a summary of Letham's story, and it was 
this summary which Arrington read to Professor Wee- 
don in the dining room in Marchmant Street. The 
Professor listened without interrupting, blinking his 
eyes and occasionally tapping the table with his left 
hand. 

When Arrington had finished, the Professor looked 
at them both with impatient contempt. 

"If this is all, gentlemen, on which you wished to 
see me, it is inconsiderate, to put it mildly, to have 
interrupted my important work to read to me the fool- 
ish rigamarole of a neurotic man, who is half off his 
head with shock." 

"Something produced the shock," put in Arring- 
ton. 

"Yes, of course — ^the unfortunate accident ! There 
is no denying that, unhappily — ^but the rest — ^bah! 
Like most such fancies," went on the Professor in his 
most dogmatic disagreeable tone, "there's a substratum 
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of truth which might in the wrong hands prove dis- 
agreeable, but which would not bear investigation. 
Your unfortunate friend, Mr. Meredith — who struck 
me as being a far more able man than I had supposed 
— did have a dispute with us over a question of tech- 
nical legahty, and we all got a little hot over it, I 
regret to say. Letham, who is not a man to keep his 
head in argument, or even to follow the trend of it, no 
doubt misunderstood much of what was said. Any- 
how, your friend got his way. He has probably suc- 
ceeded in hampering science for another twenty-five 
years !" He shru^ed his shoulders. "For a would-be 
reformer who professed to have the world's interest 
at stake, that was a mistake! There is no occasion 
to resent the truth, gentlemen. I remark, Mr. Mere- 
dith took a mistaken course — in good faith, I grant 
Oh, yes, in good faith !" 

He crossed his legs and leant back in his chair, the 
fingertips of his fat hands put neatly together, and he 
resumed his story. 

"As Mr. Meredith rose to go, he must have caught 
his foot in the pivoted chair, lost his balance and had 
a nasty fall. Farr and I doctored him as well as we 
could. Letham did nothing but sit there jabbering 
like an idiot. As soon as he was better we all went 
on deck and Meredith went straight to his launch; get- 
ting in, he slipped ! It might have happened to any- 
one. Letham couldn't untie the lifebuoy apparently, 
and there was no one else near us to help. As to his 
idea that Farr could have saved him and didn't, it's 
preposterous I The launch was so near the yacht 
doubt if he could have jumped in and saved him with 
out danger to himself. No one benefits by the un 
fortunate young man's death— certainly not Far 
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myself! Letham's story is the embroidery of an un- 
soimd brain ! And now, gentlemen, if that is all you 
have to say, I will bid you good morning. I have 
delicate work on hand, which even these few minutes 
may have endangered." 

He stood facing them, his stout figure oddly domi- 
nant and imposing, and he seemed to be waiting ! 

Arrington knew he was waiting, and knew that it 
must be for one of two things. Either Weedon wished 
to make sure that they had no more conclusive proof 
of their story to offer, or he expected a further charge. 

Quite certainly as the silence prolonged itself into 
a second, the Professor seemed to breathe more easily 
and there was unmistakable relief in his demeanour as 
he moved across to the door to usher them out. That 
visible relief was the one and only mistake that the 
Professor made in the interview, but it was a big 
one. 

Directly they had gone he went back into his labor- 
atory, imlocking the door and closing it behind him with 
a sigh of relief. Then he flung himself rather than 
walked to the table where he had been sitting when 
summoned to his unwelcome visitors, and his little 
beady eyes blinked fiercely at the row of small, metal 
cases standing there, almost as if he thought one might 
be missing, but it was all as he had left it. He took 
out a handkerchief and mopped his head. 

"They do not know, we're safe! Oh, damn Farr, 
how he's mismanaged it ! Not quite one gramme when 
with decent care — ^bah 1 1 can't think of it 1" 

He took up his pen and sitting down finished off a 
letter already begun. 

** ^in a position to offer you the radium re- 
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quired for the sum of £200, but shall be glad if 
you will keep the matter private, as I do not wish 
to be pestered with applications from irresponsible 
amateurs. My respect for your work, etc. " 

Professor Weedon had written a considerable num- 
ber of similar letters since his return from Scotland 
a week ago. 



Ill 



"What will you do?'* asked Arrington. They had 
just dined and were seated in the library at Playdon 
House, looking out across St. James' Park. 

Arrington knew the ultimate result of their en- 
quiries must be left in Dale's hands and so far he 
could form no idea of Dale's intentions. But Dale's 
inarticulate absorption in their quest had seemed to 
him to argue more than mere desire to come at the 
truth. He discerned at the back of it some subtle 
struggle of contending forces that were pulling at this 
man's soul, and which he must be left to contend with 
in the isolation which was the penalty of his tempera- 
ment. 

They were, however, to part on the morrow and 
Arrington felt he must know how matters stood — 
that is, if Dale knew himself, so he put his question 
and Dale answered it with a counter query. 

"What courses are open to us ?" 

It was not an idle question. Whether he would or 
not, Arrington must bear his share in the struggle, 
though he was in the dark as to its real nature. 

"If you expose Farr to the Swedish government, I 
think it likely that they will rescind the concession 
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tinder the new circumstances. You will, of course, in- 
sure his falling into the hands of justice, and the Pro- 
fessor also — and Lethaml It means a big case and 
Meredith's name will be involved." 

''Yes, I have seen that; it is not possible for me, 
anyhow. I have decided with regard to the mine, to go 
to the Swedish authorities and tell them I discovered 
it — ^which is true — and say that if they can work it 
by moving the raw material straight from Mora, I 
should be willing to give them facilities for doing so, 
so that the Settlement benefits in some degree. More, 
I will not do or accept. What has been taken — ^is 
gone ! It would cost them more to get hold of it again 
than it's worth — ^they must let it slide." 

He stopped and began smoking again. 

Arrington noted the finality in his tone, which ad- 
mitted of no consultation or hinted at divided respon- 
sibility. If Dale shared the burden of decision with 
anyone it was not with Arrington, yet it was Arring- 
ton who must unlock the door, as it were, of his brain 
to set free the final results of imspoken communing. 
He could, at least, set the seal of his approval or indi- 
cate his disapproval in detachment. He said after a 
moment's thought: 

"I am with you so far. But you recognise other pos- 
sibilities besides this mining point of view ?" 

Dale looked at him rather fixedly. 

"Don't you?" 

"One would like to get even with — ^him!" 

A quite unreadable look flickered across Dale's face 
and it left Arrington wondering, but again, to get at 
what lay behind it, Arrington had himself to formu- 
late possibilities. 

"If we follow the Professor's lead and ignore the 
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Olanda^s cargo, there are still points in the story which 
it would hardly suit Farr to have published. He would 
be quite powerless to make any stand against the facts 
without further incriminating himself. Is that what 
you are thinking, Dale?" 

And Dale answered more slowly still. 

"I am thinking of it. I have thought of nothing 
else, day and night since we left Harg. It is in our 
power to strike him in the way that would wound him 
deepest — ^mortally! And in so doing we should at- 
tract attention to Meredith's life and work that would 

be, indeed, a beacon, but *' He carefully removed 

his cigarette, looked at it curiously, and his voice was 
at first even and cold so that Arrington was fired 
to envy at his control. 

"But though we sate our souls in ruining him, we 
do not bring Niel back, and though Niel's name and his 
purpose come openly before the world, yet they are 
linked to revenge, coupled to a treachery and a story 
ugly with sin, to be linked always in the mind of the 
public with him. Can you bear that, Arrington ? And 
yet can you bear— can I bear — ^that that man, who, in 
the eyes of God, killed him, shall go on his smooth, 
false way untouched ? Can I bear that this sickening 
hate in my heart shall have no food to quiet its hunger ? 
It is too much to ask ! Oh, you were a thousand times 
right, Niel ! The knowledge of evil is a driving force, 
driving one to hell itself !" 

Not cold or even any longer, though still low, but 
vibrating with the clamour of that hidden battle rag- 
ing within ! It was not to Arrington he was appealing, 
it was to some invisible presence and there was strange 
pleading beneath the fierce passion of the words. 

Arrington neither moved nor spoke. He just 
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watched. Dale got up, and going to a window, flung 
it open and leant out into the night. A thin, October 
mist obscured the faint lights in the Park and the 
muf9ed hum of the city seemed to the accustomed ear 
only like the beat of a tideless sea on the shores of the 
world. The air was very still. Overhead one might, 
with difficulty, find a star. Dale leant against the win- 
dow and he breathed deeply as a man sore pressed. 

The knowledge of evil, knowledge of the ghastly 
selfishness and greed of man, of cruelty, of domination 
and fierceness! It was like a magnet. It called to 
depth within depth, dragging up in a man flashes of 
corresponding likeness, insisting on a common lan- 
guage, whispering that none other was recognised 
dozvn here where the struggle lay. 

The knowledge of good? The serene certainty of 
it, the uplifting of life, the singleness of aim, the clean 
sweetness of the upland and the half understood tongue 
that was as the music of the spheres ! Surely here was 
a magnet also calling from height to height, exercis- 
ing an attraction that had nothing to do with that other 
knowledge, treating it, indeed, as non-existent, a 
void of Being from which if a man were wise, he 
escaped ! 

Something of all this Arrington discerned as he 
watched the still figure by the window, powerless to 
help or even judge, only conscious that greater is- 
sues were at stake than the future reputation of a 
tainted financier. 

His eyes went to the clock. Dale had stood there 
for nearly five minutes. Not a long time in which to 
decide the future of a man's soul ! It flashed on Ar- 
rington like that, that it was not Farr who was most 
concerned in the coming decision, but Dale himself. 
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He found himself thinking with odd distinctness of 
Niel Meredith 

Dale turned. 

"It's no use," he said with curt abruptness. "I can't 
make Farr pay and run Niel's settlement at the same 
time! We'll have to leave Farr alone; at least we 
know !" 

He halted a little. 

''It's not my job, anyhow." 

He came away from the window; his own impas- 
sive self again, but looking very tired. 

"I think you have decided rightly," said Arrington 
quietly. "I should have backed you either way, but— 
the settlement has it!" 

'The settlement has it !" echoed Dale, and there was 
the very faint gleam of a tired smile in his eyes as he 
looked at Arrington. 



CHAPTER XX 



THE SPIRIT OF BRIARWOOD 



Farr was at Briarwood again. It was a chilly day 
and the cedar logs burnt clearly on the hearth, scent- 
ing the soft warmth of the room with pleasant frag- 
rance. 

There were a few late roses in a delicate Venetian 
vase on the breakfast table, and there were grapes and 
carefully retarded figs, coffee and bread that it would 
be unpardonable to associate with meat. An omelette 
and some miraculous rolls of potted game were M. 
Ami's only concession to an English breakfast. But 
Farr wanted nothing more, indeed, he barely touched 
what was there. He had left the table and was lying 
back in a big chair by the pleasant fire. The warmth 
and scent and the beauty of the room, however, were 
ineffectual to chase away the cloud that hung over him. 

Letters awaited his attention on an old brass tray 
by his side. He had had them brought there this 
morning instead of to the "office," a contradiction of 
custom that had set Adams wondering. He would 
have wondered still more had he known how long they 
lay neglected. 

Farr's mind, indeed, was occupied with other things 
than correspondence. He had come down here to 
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Briarwood in a fever of desire to plunge into his en- 
chanted life and to thrust into eternal oblivion the 
events of the past week. 

Thanks to the outrageous folly of Letham that 
threatened danger which had hung over Briarwood 
was gone. He had learnt his lesson. Never again by 
as much as twenty shillings would he imperil the well- 
being of his idol. He had renewed his vow on the 
night of his arrival when habit had tricked him into 
assurance that he had come back from his struggle 
with fate, with unimpaired appetite to renewed satis- 
faction. 

Since then, steadily, hour by hour, that assurance 
had been carried from him by a slow tide that noth- 
ing could stay. If there had been any visible defal- 
cation, any item lacking in the perfect service he de- 
manded, he might have eased his mind and turned the 
force of the tide against the offender, but even his 
supercritical mind could find no cause for blame in his 
surroundings. The fault or error lay in himself, in 
some remote attitude of mind which evaded his scanty 
probing. 

The unreason of it annoyed him. 

Thanks to that sick old fool Letham, that £16,000 
no longer lay as a menacing shadow over him. . . • 

The Malata affair might conceivably change hands 
later on, and he was getting clear of other con- 
cerns. . . . 

Excepting Mora and its secret treasure! 

He did not mean to lose his grip on that, if fortune 
would only turn her face to him once more. 

It all depended how much Dale knew. So far he 
had given no sign. The polite official note he had re- 
ceived from Borsan had informed him of the funeral, 
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and of the decision of the bereaved members of the 
Society to continue Niel Meredith's work, as the best 
memorial of his name. Farr had written a hearty ap- 
proval of the same and expressed his hope he might 
be told if he could in any way aid the laudable inten- 
tion. He would not abate by one jot his own claim 
to a decisive voice in the affairs of the International 
Society for the Promotion of Racial Advance! 

In his own mind he gave the Society six months of 
life, or at the most a year; then, when it collapsed, he 
would be at hand to pick up the pieces and take over 
the concession, rediscover the pitch-blende mine, in- 
form the Swedish government thereof, and make the 
best terms he could, or 

It required thinking about. 

Also it required the fact of Dale's ignorance of cer- 
tain affairs. 

' Security lay in the bold front they had shown to the 
world over the accident. There was nothing definite 
to connect Meredith's visit to the yacht with the dispute 
over the mine. He had good reason for believing that 
Meredith had not actually written to Dale on the mat- 
ter, and from Borsan's behaviour he did not believe 
that Borsan knew anything about the dispute. 

There was Mrs. Eversley. He cursed himself for 
the folly of having attempted to use her as an ac- 
ceptable mouthpiece in a difficult business. Still, from 
all acounts, she was not likely to take much interest in 
Mora at present, and he noted with satisfaction that 
her name did not appear in the official Minutes of the 
meeting held on the evening after Meredith's funeral, 
nor was there any reference at all in these to the mine, 
nor to any further expectations of difficulties out of the 
common. 
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If Dale knew nothing of the real value of his find, 
or guessing it, allowed it to lie in abeyance, then, if the 
downfall of the Society could be hastened, there was 
still a reasonable chance of wresting victory from de- 
feat. 

For It was not the question of gain that troubled 
Farr now, it was a question of making good in his own 
eyes what was at best a hollow victory. 

Looking back at it all he wondered with savage sul- 
lenness at his madness in trying to coerce a man of 
Meredith's fibre. How was it that his experience and 
judgment of men had so utterly failed him. 

They had not failed him! 

That was the black, damning point against himself. 
He had known all along Meredith was not to be beaten ; 
it was against his own judgment and sane will that he 
had engaged in a hopeless conflict that was no mere 
case of bending another will to his, but was a fierce 
struggle to uphold some law of being which he felt 
was the foundation of his existence. A law which was 
typified here in his hidden home with its isolation and 
its solitary centre. 

Meredith, being dead, might be said to be defeated, 
but the victory was not with Farr. 

He had freed Briarwood from the nemesis his 
own folly had brought on it only to find a more 
stupendous folly casting a still heavier shadow over 
his retreat. 

He had no regret for Meredith's death. He con- 
tinued fiercely to hate the dead man who had in some 
way twisted his life from its central pivot into eccen- 
tric orbits whose bewildering circles blinded his reason. 

He must drag more than immunity from reproach 
from the affairs of Mora, or some subtle essence of de- 
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feat would corrode the very environments of Briar- 
wood. 

The very vagueness of his trouble added to his dis- 
ease. He would come into grip with it. 

Yet Briarwood with its smiling joy, its even beauty, 
and faultless routine remained impervious and obliv- 
ious to this blackness. 

He strode over to the window and looked out across 
the lawn. Even beneath the grey sky and fitful wind 
the garden maintained its air of dignified beauty. The 
tones of the green were intensified, details lost in full 
sunshine asserted themselves. The carpet of leaves 
beneath the maple tree had an air of having purposely 
arranged themselves on the grass for choice; others 
having no such purpose were gathered up out of sight 
and it would be so all through the approaching autumn 
days. 

Purple, gold and white showed regally against the 
sombre green of yew. As far as eye could see from 
the window, Briarwood steadily insisted on its own 
supremacy of perfection in the face of the momentary 
disillusion of autumn. Sun, sky or season might betray 
it, nevertheless it would still be beautiful, without a 
borrowed radiance. 

Nothing could so ill have suited Farr's mood. He 
looked in vain for some sympathetic reflection of his 
own gloom. He might have found it in distant shaded 
paths, but he was wholly disinclined to face discom- 
fort. 

His glance swept round the room, to find the same 
quiet, aloof insistence of beauty as separate and un- 
affected by moods of mere humanity. 

This was the very spirit he had striven to produce, 
the essence which compelled the inner secret of his 
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admiration, and now he wanted to repudiate it. Then 
a sharp suspicion of what he missed flashed on him. 
He went swiftly out of the room, letting the door 
slam behind him with the petulance of a child who 
would insult those Olympians who appeared so ob- 
livious of its momentary passion. 

n 

But outside in the siletit corridors and hall there 
was the same all-pervading spirit of aloofness. It was 
more marked even than in the room. He felt almost 
as a stranger there. 

A warm current of air laden with the freshness of 
distant hilltops stirred a silken curtain that hung be- 
fore a window. The sound was almost like the soft 
swish of a woman's dress across the floor. 

Ah! he had found it! The centre of his wrong! 
Had he not admitted other lives to this shrine of his, 
man and woman, left them free here to drink in the 
atmosphere that was so peculiarly his, compelling his 
shrine to display at least its outward beauties to strange 
eyes. Eyes alight, perhaps, with the flame of a senti- 
ment that he held apart from his home. Eyes that 
recognised other beauty than that which they could 
not avoid seeing, the beauty of intangible things that 
had no expression in outward form. And these aliens 
had left their impress on the spacious atmosphere he 
had kept so empty for his own soaring, and Briar- 
wood, jealous and offended, had now withdrawn her 
spirit and left him to exercise this new essence of hu- 
manity as best he could ! 

He tried, as he stood there silently, to understand 
why he had done this thing, and failed as he had failed 
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before to restate the reason that had seemed so com- 
pelling when he had written those two letters to Paget 
and Dale offering Briarwood as a place of honeymoon. 
It seemed folly now. Had it been because Adams 
could control the letters or the post, or had he merely 
trusted to the spell of the place to hold Dale en- 
thralled so that no cry from far-off Mora could reach 
him? 

He had, then, ranked Briarwood before Pauline ? 

But, of course, he had! In all his glorious hours 
here, when had he missed or needed a woman? He 
looked rotmd with something like appeal in his eyes. 
The curtains stirred again and his glance went to the 
staircase. 

If she — ^the materialised spirit of the place should 
come down now to him with a woman's warm sym- 
pathy; nay, even if she should come doubting and fear- 
ful, but recognising his mood as something that af- 
fected her, if she should in any way break this dia- 
bolical suggestion of aloofness and come to him in 
anger, in fear, in love, then defeat was turned to vic- 
tory that touched the highest pinnacle of life! 

The spirit of his self-made environment! He 
thought of it as that, but the figure that seemed to 
take form before his eyes as he gazed at the empty 
staircase was the form and figure of Hermione Evers- 
ley! 

Ill 

The days passed. He began to regain his control 
and to watch the insistent spirit of aloofness with an 
ironical smile as one who would be master again some 
day. 
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He found that the thing he must not do was to let 
his mind dwell on Niel Meredith. Even then the 
very thought of him seemed to have power of inducing 
that eccentric orbit, and between whiles his ironical 
attitude towards his idol gathered force. He cher- 
ished, as it were, a secret threat against it. He knew 
now that there was something in the world worth hav- 
ing, that was not in Briarwood. He told himself that 
if he chose to add to his possessions a culminating 
glory then this illusion would have to vanish. The 
Spirit of the Place would have to stoop to receive its 
crown, and the act of stooping would form an eternal 
bridge between himself and isolation! He was dis- 
tantly conscious of difficulties, but they only added zest 
to the hidden thought. He told himself, also, that here 
was one road to victory and daily it appeared to him 
more treadable and more possible. Time would be 
his partner. 

From Mora no sign. 

He began to make provisional plans. The dangers 
ahead were reduced to two items, and even they might 
be rendered innocuous by careful dealing. 

There was the torn Concession — ^well, the Conces- 
sion would be just lost. 

There was the counterfoil of the burnt cheque — z 
mistake, a misunderstanding ! 

He had exaggerated the importance of both items. 
The sense of security came back. He stayed on at 
Briarwood because he would still be master there. 

Adams brought in the letters one afternoon and with 
them a registered packet. 

He took it up languidly when the man had gone. 

Its contents rustled curiously. He opened it and 
pulled out — ^notes — ^notes for £5,000 — for £1,000, 
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fresh, new, crisp Bank of England Notes, to the tune 
of £7,000! 

There was one piece of paper on which was written : 

"From the International Society for the Promotion 
of Racial Advance." 

The notes fluttered down from his hands on to the 
table before him. 

But somewhere in the distance it seemed to him that 
the spirit of Briarwood laughed ! 



CHAPTER XXI 



THE HOME-COMING 



Anne Aston remained still troubled in her mind 
over Hermione Eversley, therefore she talked of her 
to Max. 

*'She was so strange," said Anne, "that I could not 
get anything out of her. She seemed a new person." 

"Stick to her," Max replied, "she is there, all right 
underneath, but just stunned — ^knocked over, you 
know. Big blows do that for some people." 

Anne, looking still worried, went on. 

"It is as if she had really never seen beyond Niel. 
I felt it no use to say anything to the poor thing." 

"Not in the least, only Fd let her feel that you were 
there when she does want you. Anne, we shall have 
our work cut out to re-organise our lives if we are to 
do our part in Niel's Enterprise. First and foremost, 
I must get Christopher into it." 

"But — Paul," she spoke hesitatingly. 

"It's big enough for them both! Wasn't it fine of 
him, speaking out as he did — ^and he meant every word, 
one felt that !" 

He did not add that Paul Arrington had told him 
in unforgettable words that he, indeed, meant it, and 
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that all his life he would feel that, but for his fastid- 
iousness, Meredith might never have been called to face 
the desperate attempt to undermine his honesty. 

"It's an odd thing," Max went on ruminatively, 
adjusting himself more comfortably on the window 
ledge. "But directly the one moving power seems 
gone out of a living concern, a new sort of power is 
supplied. Here, apparently, is every one ready to put 
all their available force at the disposal of Niel's 
scheme ! While he was alive the most they — or we — 
would give was money !" 

"And belief," said Anne quickly. 

"Yes. The sum total of our faith was sufficient to 
get all this started, but would it have kept it going? 
We were all interested, we believed there was some- 
thing very real behind it all, but we were not prepared 
to stake our career, our future, and our everyday ex- 
istence on it — excepting Ambrose I It's not till the 
very existence of the scheme itself is threatened that 
we can rise to making our faith into something of 
more importance than bread and butter ! Until now we 
were just willing to let Niel do his part and our part, 
too!" 

Anne stopped sewing and leant her head on her 
hands. 

"If we can once get hold of the idea that we are 
part of this immortal race ourselves, and that it is in 
a sense our 'child,' then something could be achieved." 

Max bent forward and took up the baby's pinafore 
which she had been embroidering. "It is that, isn't it ? 
The future is our 'child.' I suppose, anyhow, you and 
I, Anne, will see to it that Christopher minor under- 
stands he is the father of a race to come." 

"Christopher major, too," she insisted with a little 
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laugh. *^es. If one could bring up one generation 
in the real belief that man has got to work out the re- 
demption of the race, and that the millennium isn't a 
fable of a miracle to come, why, then, we should have 
advanced a long way !** 

"Well, a lot of water will run under London Bridge 
first! So long as we know where it's going to and 
don't put obstructions in the way of the current, it's 
all right." 

Max rose, 

"That's a new simile. I am not sure ** began 

Anne. 

"Nor am I !" he said, laughing. "I am not being 
logical or oratorical. I am expressing thoughts." 

They left it at that. 



n 



Max Aston's words were substantially true. The lit- 
tle group of workers in NiePs Society did find them- 
selves pushed from vague confidence in a man, to fur- 
ther belief in a Cause. 

No one who had come in contact with Niel remained 
entirely unimpressed by his death, or entirely uninter- 
ested in the fate of this Enterprise to which he had 
given his life. Even those who had only heard of him 
through Father Vincent's fervent propaganda, wanted 
more knowledge and details than the plain statement 
given in the papers. 

Dale, Borsan, Father Vincent and others, all acting 
under Dale's directions, wrote intimate and personal 
letters to everyone who could be remotely concerned 
in him or Mora. They explained that the work was 
to be carried on as the one memorial possible to a 
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beloved memory, and promised a complete Life of 
Niel Meredith with a careful explanation of his faith 
and work at an early date. 

The actual writing of this memorial was to be done 
by Max Aston's father, Nevil Aston of Marden Court, 
whose reputation in the serious literary world was 
sufficient to ensure the book a reading, apart from the 
matter it contained. Max Aston had arranged for 
this, and one by one those who had best known and 
best loved Meredith, went down to Marden Court 
and talked with the gentle, dreamy recluse, whose 
knowledge of men was as profound as his avoidance 
of them was marked. Dale went last of all and stayed 
longest. Only Arrington knew just what he had told 
Nevil Aston till the book actually appeared, which it 
did at Christmas. Nevil Aston was not one to let 
the grass grow under his feet when once launched on 
a literary venture, and he brought all his wide human 
outlook, his great talent and very strong dramatic 
sense to bear on the story, which had aroused in him 
swift energy and admiration and pity. 

He told it with simplicity and a power that struck 
no note of exaggeration. Meredith was so and so, and 
such were his virtues, such his failings, and he had 
died as an honest man, refusing to be snared into paths 
of dubious dealing. Most masterly was Nevil As- 
ton's handling of the scene on the yacht. It was all 
there for those who held the key. It left a strange im- 
pression of incompleteness for those who had the words 
only. There was no accusation, no name, nor any 
mention of the fatal cargo which the Olanda had stored 
away on that summer night. 

Pitch-blende, indeed, was never mentioned. Mineral 
deposits were alluded to with a footnote to the effect 
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that the Swedish government were already dealing 
with the matter. 

The book achieved an amazing success. A few hun- 
dred read it because it was written by Nevil Aston. 
Many thousands read it because the hundreds found 
something to say about the matter as well as the style. 
It was translated into other languages and in some 
mystical way vague rumours as to the manner of 
Meredith's death began to circulate. 

The rumours were not due to those who knew. 
When they met them they pointedly refused to ac- 
knowledge them and their very distant kinship to truth ; 
but the sum total of book and rumours was that the 
subject of Niel Meredith's Enterprise and the Settle- 
ment on Mora were no longer confined to a small group 
of enthusiasts, but gravely discussed and weighed 
by learned bodies, hotly championed and attacked by a 
half-informed public, and Mora became the Mecca of 
a widening circle of enquirers who considered the mat- 
ter at least worthy of investigation. 

But the history of the growth and expansion of the 
scheme, the extraordinary cult of Niel Meredith's mem- 
ory, which grew out of Aston's book, and the manner 
in which the whole affair was nearly brought to ruin 
belongs to another story. 

Before the great hurricane, which Niel had fore- 
seen, broke over Europe, the settlement on Mora was 
firmly established, and though for the moment both 
it and all it stood for appeared buried beneath the 
awful avalanche, still it was there at the centre of 
things, a resting place for an ideal which had its found- 
ation in the heart of man, and had passed from vision 
into material form, and, therefore, could never sink 
back into the limbo of mere phantoms of the brain. It 
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remained a pledge of unity of aim, and of the reality of 
those ideas that somewhere in the history of mankind 
have been dubbed "sacred." All this leaven of true 
progress began to work in the world through the up- 
heaval of a staggered Europe. The part Mora played 
was to keep before the minds of men that something 
greater than the question of military and temporal 
power, greater than political urgency, or diplomatic 
necessity, lay at the root of the matter and that it 
was high time Man set to work to ask himself where 
he was going and to what end he was created. That 
surely was an achievement for which Niel Meredith 
would gladly have laid down his life, being as he was, 
one of the illumining few, awake to the miracle of the 
materialised idea. 



m 



"Take care, Pauline, the steps are slippery." 

Dale leant over to fasten the painter of the little 
launch to its moorings. Pauline was essaying the 
steep ascent of the steps to the landing stage above 
them. She achieved it unaided, and Dale frowned as 
he came forward and followed her. 

"You should have waited," he said when he stood 
beside her, but she shook her head. 

There was no one on the jetty to meet them, their 
luggage had gone over earlier in the steamer from 
Harg, which called on alternate days. They had pur- 
posely left the hour of their own arrival vague. 

Dale took up the little bag and they walked oflf to- 
wards the Settlement. 

It was a peaceful autumn evening. The first burst 
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of heavy rains was over and St. Martin's summer held 
a brief sway. 

They walked silently, each occupied with thoughts 
concerning the new existence towards which they 
moved, between whose pictured happiness and the 
present stern reality so big and black a gulf had opened. 

It was utterly unlike the home coming that they had 
pictured while at Briarwood. 

Pauline, still quivering under the great experience 
that life had flung at her so wholly unprepared for 
it, or for the tottering instability of her simple world, 
felt herself as a child whose life had been spent in a 
sheltered garden, and who was forcibly driven into a 
wilderness. Only before her, somewhere in the gloom, 
there walked Niel ! It was that made it bearable, that 
— and holding Ambrose's hand! She had to hold it 
very tightly, for in the first maze of their disaster he 
seemed to have slipped from her ken. In those few 
days at Briarwood she had tasted very real happiness, 
she had felt no strangeness towards him ; the sense of 
possession had been strong within her. But across the 
interruption to their happiness she had come to find a 
new Ambrose and the light of the moon by which she 
had formerly read him grew very faint and dim. She 
held his hand the tighter for it, wistfully desirous of 
re-discovery, strangely conscious of Niel and quite un- 
touched by jealousy at her husband's stem devotion 
to the Cause of his dead friend. 

She had already begun to put down in a little book 
sayings of Niel's, which she remembered, odd bits of 
advice, words concerning Ambrose and herself, little 
warnings and encouragements. She found a real con- 
solation in this and wondered at her own memory. 
Unhappily for her in the days to come, she never told 
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Ambrose of this secret employment of hers, and from 
it was bom a bitter shadow which later on was to 
plunge them for a time into cold regions of cruel 
estrangement. 

But of that now they knew nothing, as they walked 
hand-in-hand towards the little house that Niel had 
himself prepared for them. At the lower end of the 
wide street were four cottages where the two boat- 
men, the gardener, the electric man, and various other 
helpers lived. These had already been chosen by Niel 
and by Borsan and were now in possession. Then 
there was Borsan's home kept by his sister who had 
been ill after long nursing her mother, and had come 
to Mora to be restore^. Then a small "Hostel" where 
lived Father Vincent, an Englishman called Strange, 
and a young man from Max Aston's model village. 
Opposite that was the house that Mr. Paget was to 
have as a summer residence, still empty. Then the 
Ashman's house, then an American's, Martin Fisher, 
and again opposite, the house that would have been 
Niel's and was to be reserved for Paul Arrington and 
next to it Dale's home! 

There was no one standing about in "The Green 
Way," as the street was called; there was no one at 
the doors. Dusk was rolling down swiftly and si- 
lently and here and there a light shone through a half- 
curtained window. The long, white evening had passed 
and dark days were before them. 

They stopped before the gate of their home. 

How silent it was! Pauline looked up at the sky. 
It was just quietly grey. 

Ambrose touched her arm and made her turn. 

Behind the trees to the west there stretched one long, 
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glowing band of colour — ^a symphony in rose and gold 
that closed the day. 

It was finished — ^the writing on the day's page ! In 
the silent night the page would be turned, white and 
fair for another entry which might God preserve from 
the blots and erasures of the former days. Somewhere 
in the darkness the world would gather up strength 
for that fresh entry sufficient to carry Life forward 
on the tide towards the yet unreached margin of eter- 
nal achievement. All the breaks and barriers, the 
rocks, stones, and sandbanks, which the ingenuity of 
man's great unwisdom can pile up, are but as pebbles 
in the sea to that irresistable onward movement ! 

No matter what the obstructions the tide of human 
life — retreating, on-coming, helped or hindered by 
man, will still sweep up in the end to its appointed 
height, and such as move with it shall know the joy 
of attainment and touch with hands all unafraid the 
barriers of a new kingdom ! 

As they stood there, behind them in the house some- 
one lit a lamp and set it in the window. The glow of 
it turned the greyness of the evening to night. 

Pauline caught a sudden, sharp, sweet scent of jas- 
mine. 

She looked round and saw the light as a refuge from 
darkness that she could not resist. 

"I am going in," she whispered, and he let her go. 

He stayed there a few minutes more. The sternness 
in his heart melted with the fading of the western 
glory. He had a great desire for human company, 
for the sweet sanity of every-day life, for the dear 
routine of work that lay within his reach, for the peace 
that was silently wrapping him round, here in his own 
garden which Niel had prepared for him. For the first 
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time since the moment of revelation in the little house 
in Harg, the grey sorrow of his loss was lifted. He 
knew suddenly, and with wonder at his own knowledge, 
that the cloud which had hidden Pauline from him was 
that he had looked for her away from himself, instead 
of seeing her at his very heart, part of his life itself, 
the very centre, indeed, on which his soul hung. He 
moved towards the house. 

She came to the door to call him in, and he waited 
a moment to hear her voice across the stillness of the 
little garden. 

"Ambrose, supper is all ready for us ! Come in !" 

She stood at the door with the light behind her, 
waiting. 

It was good — ^the simple homeliness of it! The 
morrow might hold great struggles for them both, but 
it held also this, the dear, human intercourse, the home, 
Pauline, the woman ! 

Somewhere or other beyond that red writing in the 
west, Meredith saw and was glad. It was all as he 
planned it, this home-coming of theirs! 

Knowing that, he went to her — ^and on the threshold 
of the door he kissed her. 

'"It's good, Pauline, to have a house of our own," 
said Ambrose Dale. 



THE END 



NOTE 

How Ambrose Dale dealt with his friend's trust, 
and how, through his jealousy, he nearly ruined it, 
and how the lives of Hermiorie Eversley and James 
Farr crossed each other to great purpose will be told 
in a succeeding book for those who have so far fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Niel Meredith's Enterprise with 
interest. 

The previous history of the Astons and Paul Ar- 
rington will be found in "Anne Kempbum." 
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